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COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE TRAITOR'’S DOOM, 


As the precise character and pursuits 
of Lars Vonved and his followers will 
be duly revealed in the course of this 
narrative, it will not be necessary to 
enter into any details concerning them 
at present; but a brief explanation 
may be given of the circumstances 
under which Lars Vonved became a 
prisoner at Bornholm. 

It must be premised that the for- 
midable Baltic Rover possessed two 
vessels, the small one being the beau- 
tiful Little Amalia, described in a 
preceding chapter; the other was 
a vessel of considerable size, called 
the Skildpadde. The Little Ama- 
lia, in fact, served as a tender to the 
Skildpadde, and was to her what 
the jackal is to the lion, or the pilot- 
fish to the shark. 

Both vessels had been hovering 
several days off the island of Born- 
holm, for reasons best kno and 

rhaps only known to the Rover 

imself. Some information received 
by the medium of a fishing-boat, in- 
duced Vonved one evening to stand 
close inshore in the Skildpadde, having 
first ordered the ia to cruise 
at sea for a week in acertain latitude. 
Vonved then landed from the Skild- 
padde at a snug cove on the coast 
about two miles from the town of 
Ronne, and directed the crew of his 
boat to remain there to await his re- 
turn. He was absent until daybreak 
on the following morning, and then 
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came down to the cove, and ordered 
the boat back to the Skildpadde, 
telling the men that he himself would 
remain alone on the island for ten 
days. Duringthis interval the Skild- 
padde was to cruise out of sight of 
the shore, and to close in with the 
land on the evening of the tenth day, 
and then to send a boat to the cove 
to bring off the captain. Such, at 
least, were the oral orders of Von- 
ved; but he also handed a sealed 
letter to the coxswain of the boat, 
addressed to his chief officer aboard 
the Skildpadde. Having thus sent 
back the boat, Vonved walked off in 
the direction of Ronne. 

So far, nothing was unusual in the 
wild, adventurous career of the Rover. 
But he little suspected that during 
his absence from the boat one of his 
men, who for some months past had 
secretly engaged for a heavy reward 
to betray at the first opportunity his 
captain to the Danish authorities, had 
stolen from this cove when most of 
his comrades were sleeping in the dead 
of the night, and only the coxswain 
was partially awake, nodding in the 
stern-sheets of the boat. This per- 
fidious traitor had then gone straight 
to Ronne, and given information that 
Lars Vonved had landed, and as he 
had reason, he said, to believe (as 
indeed he had, for he overheard a con- 
versation between Vonved and his 
chief officer), the Rover —— to 
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lurk in the immediate neighbourhood 
some days. He named a place where 
he supposed Vonved would be on the 
morrow ; and having received 150 
specie-dalers as part payment for his 
villany, and a pledge that he should 
receive 500 more in case Vonyed was 
captured on the occasion, he hurried 
back to the boat, and in due time 
reached the Skildpadde, quite un- 


- i 
he result of this treachery was 
the capture of Lars Vonved, and his 
removal next day on board the Falk 
brig-of-war, which had just anchored 
in the roads. The subsequent explo- 
sion of that vessel, however, was 
purelyaccidental. Atanyrate, Vonved 
was quite guiltless of wilfully blow- 
ing her up, as hinted in the account 
ublished in Foedrelandet. He was 
urled to a great distance by the ex- 
plosion, stunned, but uninjured in 
rson. Hequicklyrallied, and lashed 
imself to a spar, which drifted out 
to sea with the ebb tide and wind, 
and from this horrible jeopardy he 
was rescued by the British barque 
Camperdown. The rest of his ad- 
venture, up to the time when his little 
jegt sailed away from the Camper- 
down, is already known. 

When Vonved was seized on shore 
in the manner described in the Copen- 
hagen paper, he instantly knew that 
one of his own crew must have be- 
trayed him. He entreated the com- 
manding officer of the troopsstationed 
at Ronne, who had effected his cap- 
ture, to reveal to him the name of the 
traitor. The officer, thinking that 
Vonved would never have any oppor- 
tunity of avenging himself on the 
ruffian, and that consequently no harm 
could result from gratifying his natural 
curiosity on this point, complied after 
abriefhesitation. Healsotold Vonved 
the particulars of the man’s treachery, 
the payment he had already received, 
and the sum he was further to re- 
ceive, now that Vonved was actually 
captured through his instrument- 
ality. The result of the knowledge 
thus acquired by Vonved will now be 
detailed. 

The morning after Lars Vonved 
had been received by the Amalia 
from the Camperdown, the little 


jegt, having sailed all night at her 
utmost speed, hove-to at daybreak, 
and Vonved himself ascended to the 
masthead, and with a powerful tele- 
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scope swept the horizon. He beheld 
at a great distance two or three ves- 
sels, but not the one he looked for. 
The Amalia was now in that part 
of the Baltic where the Skildpadde 
had orders to cruise, and the latter 
vessel was the one which the Rover 
sought. : For several hours the jegt 
then ran on different tacks, to and fro, 
like a sharp-nosed hound scenting its 
master, and at length the wished-for 
vessel wasdescried. Witheverystitch 
of her black-dyed duck extended to 
the fresh morning breeze, the Little 
Amalia bore straight down on the 
Skildpadde, the latter meanwhile 
joggingalongundereasysail. Asharp 
look-out was, however, kept on board 
of her, for when the Amalia was 
yet several miles distant, the Skild- 
padde recognised her, and hoisted a 
private signal. It was immediately 
responded to, and then the Skild- 
padde hove-to, and the swift little 
jeegt of course neared her very rapidly. 

If the reader happens to be ac- 
quainted with the Danish language 
he will, doubtless, have already mar- 
velled that such a singular name as 
Skildpadde distinguished the chief 
vessel of the Baltic Rover. Skild- 

adde means, in English, literally, 

ortoise ; and the tortoise is one of 
the slowest of four-footed creatures. 
It does not run ; it does not leap ; it 
does not even walk, under ordinary 
circumstances : it only creeps and 
crawls, much in the fashion of a sloth 
oratoad. Why, then, was this ves- 
sel called “ Tortoise?’ Simply for 
a whim of Lars Vonved, who so 
christened her in a spirit of bitter 
irony, because she was, in fact, prob- 
ably, the very swiftest vessel then 
afloat in any sea or ocean throughout 
the world. 

The former history of the Skild- 
padde was sufficiently romantic even 
for a rover’s ship. She was built at 
Bombay, entirely of teak-wood—the 
hardest and most endurable of all 
woods used in ship-building—by Par- 
sees, a peculiar people, of quite 
a different race from the Hindoos, 
and said to be descendants of the 
ancient Fire-worshippers of Persia. 
These Parsees are, at any rate, ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and able work- 
men, and during the last fifty orsixty 
years have been deservedly celebrated 
for their skill as ship- builders They 
build vessels of all sizes ; and someof 
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the finest Indiamen afloat have been 
entirely constructed by them. The 
vessel in question was built by the 
Parsees for an opium clipper ; 2.¢., to 
be solely employed in the lucrative, 
but demoralizing trade of smuggling 
opium frem the Indian peninsula into 

hina—a traffic which the Chinese 
government, very naturally, and from 
praiseworthy motives, endeavoured 
to suppress ; but England went to 
war with the flowery Celestials in 
consequence, and individuals yet ex- 
ist who explicitly affirm that this 
“ Chinese war” was commenced, con- 
tinued, and concluded for motives 
which do not by any means reflect 
the highest honour on the statesmen 
who at that period steered the British 
ship of State. Be it as it may, poor 
John Chinaman was soundly drubbed 
and made to pay the prime cost of 
the rods employed in his flagellation. 
The opium trade is now more pros- 
perous than ever, for the East India 
Company, it is said, clear some three 
millions sterling per annum from the 
importation of the pernicious drug 
into China. 

The opium clipper in question was 
originally brig-rigged, and named 
Cheringhee-Julmahaha. Her career 
in that service was very brief, how- 
ever, for on her second voyage, the 
Malays, who formed two-thirds of 
her crew, mutinied and murdered 
their officers and all the other Euro- 
peans on board. As a matter of 
course, they then turned pirates—a 
gentlemanlike profession for which 
their native habits and predilections 
admirably qualified them. Ere long, 
being hotly pursued by one of the 
East India Company’s armed steam- 
ers, they steered through the Straits 
of Malacca, and with the avenger of 
blood at their heels, they held their 
frightened course straight across the 
Indian Ocean, westward. The swift 
brig soon outsailed the Company's 
cruiser, but her guilty crew dared not 
again point her prow towards the 
Indian Archipelago. Their provisions, 
and worse still, their water, fell short, 
and so dreadfully did they suffer, 
that day by day their numbers were 
rapidly thinned. At length they 
made the coast of Africa, and cast 
anchor off Zanzibar, only seven of 
them surviving out of twenty-five. 
These wretches had no sooner an- 
chored than they rowed ashore in a 
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boat, half famished, and wholly des- 


rate. The slave dealers at Zanzi- 

ar at once comprehended the true 
history of their arrival, and without 
ceremony clapped the seven Malays 
in a calaboza, or gaol, and seized the 
Cheringhee-Julmahaha, under pre- 
tence that they would forthwith re- 
return her to her owners in India. 
In a single week they altered her 
oe a brig —_ ver ee lit- 
tle barque, and thoroughly equipped 
her for the slave trade. Senile 
with false papers, and re-christened 
by the innocent name of Santa-Vin- 
cente-de-la-Luana, they then dis- 
patched her, under the Spanish flag, 
with a cargo of 579 negroes, for the 
Havana, or at least for any part of 
the coast of Cuba contiguous to that 


city. 

The good and honest barque Santa- 
Vincente-de-la-Luana was for some 
time an extremely industrious, hard- 
worked, and remarkably successful 
slaver—thanks to her unparalleled 
swiftness—until the human material 
for cargo growing scarce on the Mo- 
zambique coast, her owners, in an 
evil hour for them, ventured to send 
her round by the Cape of Good Hope, 
to pick up a cargo on the west coast. 
She did pick up a full cargo very 
speedily, to the north of Cape Verde, 
on the coast of Senegambia, but she 
herself was “picked up” in turn, be- 
ing overtaken by a dense fog not a 
hundred miles on her veyage; and 
when it cleared off, His Britannic 
Majesty, George the Fourth’s cruiser 
Firefly was discovered within a cable’s 
length, and the doomed Santa-Vin- 
cente-de-la-Luana forthwith became 
the said Firefly’s prize, much to the 
joy of 150 jolly British tars, for there 
were no less than 633 negroes on 
board the barque, for each of whom 
the captors would receive a bonus of 
£5 sterling, besides whatever sum the 
vessel herself might realize. 

And soa grey-haired master’s-mate, 
and a little round-faced mischievous 
reefer of fourteen, and a gruff old 
quartermaster, and ten stalwart beef- 
eating blue-jackets, were put on board 
the barque as a prize crew, and they 
safely navigated her to Sierra Leone 
—only 111 negroes dying on the pas- 
sage, owing partly to an insufficiency 
of food, and pry to a grievous dis- 
temper which broke out in conse- 
quence of their overcrowded state. 
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At Sierra Leone, the “mixed court,” 
as it was called, speedily condemned 
Santa-Vincente-de-la-Luana as a true 
and lawful prize to His Britannic 
Majesty’s cruizer Firefly, and, accord- 
ing to the law in that case made and 
rovided, the beautiful clipper was 
hed in the sandy bay, hove down, 
and sawn—literally sawn—in twain, 
amidships. This was done accord- 
ing to custom, the: ostensible reason 
being to render her, and vessels of 
like character, bond fide wrecks, unfit 
ever again to sail the salt seas as 
slavers. But, in point of fact, this 
sort of precaution was illusory and 
deceptive. It was avery easy matter 
to put the severed lons together 
a render the vessel more seaworthy 
than ever, and well did the slave- 
dealers understand the dodge. No- 
thing was more common than for 
these worthy and wide-awake gentle- 
men to purchase a condemned slayer 
(perchance one lately their own), sawn 
in twain, for comparatively a trifle, 
and then they had her quietly put 
together again (lengthened to incréase 
her speed, if they so pleased), and 
speedily sent her forth to resume her 
former trade. 

Thus it came to pass, that Santa- 
Vincente-de-la-Luana, duly sawn a- 
sunder, a little forward of her main- 
mast, was lawfully put up to public 
auction. It so happened that two 
unknown strangers were present on 
the occasion. One of them was no 
other than Lars Vonved, the Dane; 
and his companion was Marmaduke 
Dunraven, formerly a lieutenant in 
the English navy, and whom the 
reader will hereafter recognise as 
Lars Vonved’s chief officer. These 
strangers carefully examined the con- 
demned slaver, and agreeing that she 
was precisely the vessel they required 
for a partioular service, and as the 
had a tolerably —* of gol 
they vowed, in choice Dansk and pure 
Saxon, to buy her at any cost. She 
was knocked down to them, with all 
her “ — rigging, and apparel” (to 
quote the legal document), for the 
small sum of £295 sterling—not the 
tenth of her real value—and the 
would have obtained her for one-half 
that sum but for the opposition of two 
or three pertinacious bidders, who 
were well known to be agents for the 
owners of barracoons, or “slave-pens,” 
on the coast. 
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Hence it was that this beautiful yet 
wicked craft, first the brig Cheringhee- 
Julmahaha, an opium clipper; next a 
Malay pirate; and then the barque 
ads Sieaanirdis Cimee. a slaver, 
tet —_ will , be re- 
vealed) the legal property of Captain 
Lars Vonved. sited 

As already mentioned, Lars Von- 
ved, having a certain caustic satirical 
spirit of his own, solemnly re-chris- 
tened her the Skildpadde, or Tortoise. 
He effected a further transformation, 
much more important, Originally a 
brig, and converted into a barque 
by the slavers, Vonyed fancied, and 
fancied very shrewdly, that neither 
a brig’s nor a barque’s was the 
proper rig for the clipper. He re- 
solved to do ample justice to her 
ingenious Parsee builders, by rigging 
her in a fashion that would drive 
her through the water at her utmost 

ible speed. And so he converted 

er into what is technically called a 

“three-masted schooner’”—a very pe- 

culiar rig, now comparatively common, 

especially in the case of foreign trad- 

ing screw-steamers, but rare indeed at 
the period in question. 

A three-masted schooner, therefore, 
was the Skildpadde henceforth, and 
in this guise her keel was one of 
the fleetest that ever clave the trans- 

rent waters of the Baltic, or the 

lue waves of the main ocean. Her 
tonnage was somewhat less than 270, 
per English measurement, and her 
drought of water was astonishingly 
small—a distinguishing quality of 
which Lars Vonved well knew the 
value, since it had repeatedly enabled 
him to laugh to scorn the Danish 
Royal cruisers; for the Skildpadde 
could safely over shoals, or run 
along a shallow coast, whither her 
ursuers dared not follow. The very 
ight draught of the Skildpadde— 
which did not exceed six and a-half 
feet, with all her stores on board— 
was attributable to three causes: her 
great length, her breadth of beam, 
and the flatness of her bottom. But 
= “runs” both fore and aft, were 
sharp as a razor, to use the appropri- 


ate nautical phraseology. 
Lars Vonved’s originality of fancy 


was not confined merely to the name 
and rig of his vessel. e painted her 
hull entirely black, her bulwarks, her 
boats, her masts, spars, and yards, 
were also black as the raven’s wing ; 
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and, to crown all, even her sails were 
of the same ominous hue. Itrequired 
little stretch ofimagination to compare 
the gloom which these black sails of 
the Skildpadde cast on the sunny 
surface of the summer sea, to the 
shadow of guilt, and crime, and sin. 
But the truth was, Vonved was much 
too practical a man to do all this from 
mere eccentricity. By pang hull, 
spars, and sails, black, he derived an 
immense advantage over any vessel 
in chase. He could see his pursuer 
when his own vessel was invisible, 
for no glint of sunlight was ever re- 
flected from the sombre-hued Skild- 


padde, 

The crew of the Skildpadde ecom- 
prised in all fifty-seven men, includ- 
ing the officers. Her tender, the Little 
Amalia, had a skipper and four men 
for crew. In all, therefore, Vonved’s 
immediate followers numbered sixty- 
two. Herr Lundt, the skipper of the 
little jagt, was not only the youngest 
officer, but also the youngest man in 
either vessel. Many of the men were 
middle aged; a few were prime old 
sea-dogs of fifty and upwards; and, 
probably, the average age of each 
man was at least thirty-five. The 


astute To men of experi- 


ence and tried ability and intelligence, 
nor did he ever admit one to join his 
desperate service aboard his two ves- 
sels, until after a probation as one of 
his numerous secret agents, or indirect 
followers. He thus had selected, by 
slow degrees, his present crew of stern 
fearless, determined outlaws; skilful 
as seamen, thoroughly devoted to his 
fortunes, and of tried fidelity. Yet, 
notwithstanding all his caution, fore- 
sight, and shrewd penetration of cha- 
racter, he had, at this time one man 
of his crew who had deliberately be- 
trayed him for the sake of what was 
literally bléd-penge—blood-money. 

To resume the narrative. 

As the Amalia neared the Skild- 
padde, Vonved took Herr Lundt aside. 

“My friend,’ whispered he, “I do 
not wish the men of the joegt to com- 
municate to the crew of the Skild- 
padde the manner in which I came 
aboard—that is, not until I have pre- 
viously seen and spoken in private 
with my officers. Forstaaer de mig?” 
(You comprehend me?) 

“ Perfectly, Captain Vonved!” and 
the young man bowed with a grave 
air. 
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“Tam tolerably certain,” continued 
Vonved, “that our friends yonder can- 
not have heard from any passing craft 
of my betrayal at Ronne, and of the 
fate of the Falk ; but I wish to ascer- 
tain that before I relate the affair to 
all hands. Heave-to the joegt, at a 
cable’s length, and I will go on board 
the Skildpadde in the pram.” 

“ Alone, Captain Vonved ?” 

* Alone.’ 

The young skipper immediately 
gave orders to lower the pram from 
the davits, and meanwhile the Little 
Amalia luffed up. In a very few 
minutes Vonved calmly stept into the 
pram, and quietly rowed himself to 
the Skildpadde. He was welcomed 
on board by a cordial cheer from all 
hands, for his crew were devoted to 
his service, and personally were ve 
much attached to him—with one dar 
exception. They were, however, ex- 
ceedingly astonished at his unexpected 
presence, for they had, of course, sup- 
posed him to be ashore at Bornholm. 

Lars Vonved courteously shook 
hands with his officers, and uttered a 
few kind words expressive of his sat- 
isfaction at rejoining his faithful crew 
much sooner than he and they had 
anticipated ; and then he quitted the 
upper deck, making a sign to his chief 
officer to accompany him. They pass- 
ed through the officers’ mess-room, 
and the main cabin, and entered the 
captain’s private cabin at the extreme 
stern of the vessel. 

Closing the door, and cautiously 
— himself that they were 
alone, Vonved turned round, and 
again grasped his officer warmly by 
the hand, exclaiming with an emotion 
he did not care to conceal :— 

“ Dunraven! yesterday at this hour 
I never thought to see you more!” 

“What do you mean! Captain 
Vonved, what has happened?” 

“You have heard nothing, then, of 
my adventures since we parted?” 

“How could I? The boat brought 
me your written order to cruise here- 
abouts for ten days, and I immediately 
obeyed.” 

“The boat! ah, yes, the boat from 
which I landed at the cove, near 
Ronne?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And,” continued Vonved, in a 
quick, significant tone ; “did all that 
boat’s crew return with her ?” 

“Yes, Captain Vonved.” 
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“Every man.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

A singular smile played around the 
lips of the Rover, and he gently toyed 
with the little gold ring in his right 
ear, turning it round on round in the 
lobe, whilst his eyes gleamed in a very 
peculiar manner as they met the 
anxious searching gaze of his lieu- 
tenant and devoted friend. 

In person, Lieutenant Dunraven 
contrasted strikingly by the side of 
the colossal framed Rover. He was 
taller than Vonved, but was spare and 
wiry, although — of great muscu- 
lar exertion. is complexion was 
very dark, his features were some- 
what irregular, and strongly marked, 
albeit on the whole rather handsome 
and prepossessing, and his eyes were 
dark and keen. The general expres- 
sion of his countenance, when in a 
state of repose, was dreamy and me- 
lancholy, as though his thoughts were 
habitually more of the inexorable past 
than of the present, or the unknown 
future. His age was somewhat less 
than thirty, but he appeared ten years 
older. By birth he was an English- 
man, and the few facts of his early 
history known to the Rover’s crew— 
who, it may here be mentioned, were 
all natives of Scandinavia, three- 
fourths of them being Danes—were, 
that he had been an officer in the 
English navy, and attained the rank 
of Seeeemek but for some act of in- 
subordination was tried by a court- 
martial and dismissed the service. 
This happened on the Pacific station, 
and Dunraven was then only in his 
twenty-second year. Shortly after- 
wards he became acquainted with 
Lars Vonved, at Valparaiso, and the 
warm friendship which commenced 
between them, resulted in Dunraven 
linking his future fortunes to the 
desperate service of the man who sub- 
sequently became so renowned as the 
Baltic Rover—whether properly or 
justly so designated, future chapters 
of this narrative will furnish materials 
for judging. 

Ina few energetic sentences Vonved 
related to Dunraven all that had oc- 
curred to him—his betrayal and his 
marvellous escape. He then gave 
several precise orders, and Dunraven 

uitted the cabin to execute them, 
Vonved himself remaining below. 

On emerging on deck, Dunraven 

first hailed the little jegt, and, in obe- 
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dience to his command, the skipper 
ran her close alongside the Skid. 
padde, and secured her to the mizen 
chains to leeward, in such a manner 
that the two vessels gently drifted in 
company without chafing each other. 
Then Herr Lundt and the four men 
composing the crew of the Little 
Amalia, were summoned on board the 
larger vessel. Some minor orders 
being issued and promptly executed, 
all hands were called. This was done 
in a peculiar manner. From a light 
iron frame over the fore-hatchway 
leading to the quarters of the crew, a 
large Chinese gong was permanently 
suspended. One stroke on this gong 
indicated the ordinary change of a 
watch ; two strokes summoned one- 
half of the watch below, on any emer- 
gency ; and three strokes peremptorily 
called all hands. “Bells” were not 
struck on board at any time. The 
boatswain proceeded to the hatchway, 
and taking an instrument resembling 
a drumstick (except that its bulb was 
of a flat oval shape, instead of being 
round), which always hung by a loop 
from the frame ready for use, he 
struck with it three measured blows. 
The deep thundering boom of the 
gong reverberated to the farthest 
cranny of the vessel, but the last lin- 
gering vibration hadalmost died away 
ere one man, and one only, answered 
the call, by emerging slowly and re- 
luctantly from the hatchway. All his 
shipmates were already above deck. 

ieutenant Dunraven now ordered 
all hands aft to the quarter-deck, 
across which he drew them up in a 
double line, the officers standing apart 
close to the binnacle. He then touched 
his cap to the little group of officers, 
and again descended to the cabin, 
having exchanged, in passing, a sig- 
nificant look with Herr Lundt, for 
Vonved had told him that he had con- 
fided to that young officer the story of 
his betrayal. 

With the exception of Dunraven 
and Lundt, the crew had not yet the 
slightest idea of what had occurred, 
and the men exchanged looks of curi- 
osity and wonder concerning the rea- 
son of the general summons aft, and 
to what it would tend, for they all had 
an impression that something extraor- 
dinary was about to ensue. But so 
perfectly were they disciplined, that 
the crew of a man-of-war, at quarters, 
never stood with greater gravity, nor 
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in an attitude expressive of more re- 
spectful obedience, than did these 
three-score outlawed seamen who 
served under the flag of Lars Vonved. 
All were attired in a species of uni- 
form, consisting of dark loose trousers 
of thick homespun woollen cloth, from 
the cottage-looms of Denmark and 
Sweden ; a blue Jersey shirt, also of 
warm woollen texture, reaching up to 
the throat, and tastefully ornamented 
with green braid on the breast ; and 
a full skirted blue jacket. They also 
wore uniform felt hats—low-crowned 
and wide-brimmed—and a broad belt 
of black leather round the waist, se- 
cured in front with a bright steel 
buckle. At the back of each man’s 
belt was attached a leathern sheath, 
containing a sharp broad-bladed knife 
set in a strong oval hilt of wood. The 
collars of their blue-checked cotton 
shirts were turned down over the neck 
rolls of their jackets, man-of-war 
fashion. Altogether, they were a 


strikingly fine crew of picked veteran 
seamen, and there was nothing what- 
ever in their dress or bearing to indi- 
cate that they were men who lived in 
perpetual risk of being captured and 
put to death for violating the laws of 


theircountry. Many of them had wives 
and families—all of them had relatives 
and friends. What strange fascination, 
or fanaticism, or utter recklessness, in- 
duced them to devote their lives to the 
service of a Rover? Were they in- 
deed pirates? The world’s rumour 
denounced them as such; but rumour 
oft hath a lying tongue. 

Besides Lieutenant Dunraven and 
Herr Lundt, there were two other 
officers, respectively ranking as second 
and third mates of the Skildpadde. 
Both were middle-aged men, and of 
tolerable education, although not pre- 
cisely of the class denominated gentle- 
men. The name of the second mate 
was Martimas Mellem, a native of 
Carlscrona in Sweden. He was a 
large powerfully built man, with a 
stern and rather forbidding counten- 
ance, but he was much esteemed by 
Lars Vonved for his skill and well- 
tried fidelity. The third mate was 
Evert Léresletten, a jolly personage, 
with a round, blooming, smiling coun- 
tenance, and an air of consummate bon- 
hommie. He seemed a man on per- 
petual good terms with himself and 
everybody else. The uniform of these 
four officers was simple and not devoid 
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of good taste. They wore wide trou- 
sers of fine dark blue cloth, with a 
narrow red seam, and a long single- 
breasted surtout of the same material, 
closely buttoned up to the chin, and 
braided at the cuffs and skirts. A 
black varnished belt supported a short 
sword resembling a couteau-de-chasse, 
which they wore rather as a mark of 
their rank than as a weapon either of 
offence or defence. Their caps were of 
blue cloth similar to those worn byna- 
val officers, and were ornamented with 
two very narrow gold bands, or rather 
gold cords, and a little silk rosette of 
red, blue, and white, affixed to the 
front. 

The petty officers were the boat- 
swain, the carpenter, and the gunner. 
Their dress was precisely similar to 
the men’s, but distinguished by the 
figure of a tortoise (in allusion to the 
name of the vessel), skilfully worked 
in braid on the breast of the Jersey 
over-shirt, and on the upper part of 
the right sleeve of the jacket. 

In afew minutes the first officer re- 
appeared on the quarter-deck, preced- 
ing Lars Vonved. Every officer and 
man lifted his cap in salute, which 
Vonved acknowledged gracefully, yet 
gaety- The Rover himself now wore 

is usual dress when on board. It 
consisted of trousers similar to those 
of his officers, but instead of a surtout, 
he wore a plain black velvet vest, fit- 
ting perfectly to his body, and closed 
up to the throat with a row of small 
round buttons of solid gold; and a 
very ample blue jacket of fine cloth, 
with side pockets, sailor fashion. His 
hat somewhat resembled those worn 
by his crew, but its material was rich 
purple velvet, trimmed with a rare 
and very costly fur, and one side was 
looped up with a gold band, secured 
by a glittering precious stone. A 
simple broad black ribbon loosely en- 
circled the neck of his shirt, the small 
snow-white collar of which contrasted 
well with the black vest over which 
it was turned. On the whole, his sin- 
gular attire, although insome respects 
not exactly seamanlike, was pictur- 
esque and attractive, and it harmon- 
ized well with his imposing figure. 
He bore no weapon of any sort. 

“ Lieutenant Dunraven,” said Von- 
ved, “are all hands present ?” 

“T believe so, Captain Vonved.” 

“Call over the roll, sir.” 

The lieutenant, who spoke excel- 





lent Danish, bowed, and immediately 
did as ordered, reading from a muster- 
paper he held in his hand. 

very man answered to his name. 

“ All present, Captain Vonved.” 

“Tt is well,” responded the Rover, 
making a step forward, whilst his 
keen eye glanced from face to face of 
the assembled crew as though he 
sought to scan their several expres- 
sions and penetrate their thoughts. 
The hardy seamen stood motionless, 
and gazed at him with eager yet de- 
ferential attention and strongly arous- 
ed interest. 

“Officers and crew!” exclaimed 
Vonved, assuming an attitude of sim- 
ple dignity, and speaking in a tone of 
calm decision, each word falling 
slowly, clearly, and emphatically from 
his lips: “I am thankful to stand 
once more in your midst. I know 
how faithful to me, and how devoted 
to my hazardous fortunes you have 
ever approved yourselves; and man 
of you would, I feel assured, risk life 
at any moment to serve, or to aid, or 
to save me.” 

* All, Captain Vonved ! we all will 
do that,” exclaimed several voices. 

“No, my friends,” said Vonved, 
with a —_ smile, “not all. There 
are sixty-two of ye now listening to 
my voice, and of that number I hope, 
yea, I verily believe, that sixty-one 
are men in whose hands I may trust 
my life at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances—men whose hearts never 
entertained one disloyal or traitorous 
thought towards me or any of our 
company. Such are the sixty-one, 
but the sixty-second man is a Judas.” 

The last brief sentence, which was 
spoken with terrible emphasis, albeit 
in a subdued and almost mournful 
tone, electrified the crew. They drew 
in their breaths, and for a few seconds 
gazed at Vonved as though doubtful 
whether they had heard aright, and 
as though they sought confirmation of 
his fearful words in the expression of 
his countenance. Then a deepenin 
murmur arose, and each man 
excitedly and sternly at his fellows. 

“Tt is too true,” resumed Vonved, 
and he now spake with a degree of 
plaintive energy as well as impressive- 
ness; “and it is to denounce that per- 
jured traitor that I have called you 
together, for we are now standing in 
eae council to judge one of our own 
number by the league and law which 
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we have all sworn to obey, to uphold, 
and to fulfil.” 

He then, in a few vivid sentences, 
related to them his betrayal at Ronne, 
the explosion of the Falk, and his own 
solitary escape. He explained how 
he had learnt from the officer in com- 
mand of the troops which seized him 
the manner of his betrayal. 

Loud cries of indignation, amaze- 
ment, and generous rage, then burst 
from the crew, and with one voice 
they demanded thename of the traitor. 

“Who is he? Tell us, and we will 
rend him limb from limb!” 

“Nay, my men, not so,” responded 
Vonved with a gesture of authority, 
and a look which warned and remind- 
ed all that he was one who would in- 
stantly enforce it if needful. “Ye 
forget that we are met to try ere we 
judge. Forbid it that ye should con- 
demn a man on my unsupported tes- 
timony, and without fair trial. Who 
is he? He is one whom I believed 
faithful; he is blood-brother to one 
whom I know to be devoted to my 
person. Who is he? Sixty-one of 
ye look me boldly in the face, all 
aflush with honest anger, but the 
sixty-second dare not uplift his eyes. 
Who ishe? Whereis he? There! 
men, behold the Judas.” 

As he spake the last ominous words, 
Vonved, with outstretched arm, 
pointed to a man who had slunk back 
in the rear of his shipmates, and who 
was dodging behind a gigantic Nor- 
wegian in a shrinking attitude, with 
drooping head, as though mortally 
anxious to elude observation. This 
was the solitary man who had so re- 
ey obeyed the summons of all 

nds. 

“What! Jérgen Neilsen! Jérgen 
Neilsen, art thou the Judas?’ roared 
they. 

“By Balder’s keel! little need to 
_—— him,” muttered old Carl 

redvig the boatswain. “Only look 
at him, messmates and shipmates all. 
Look, and ¥ will judge.” 

Jérgen Neilsen was instantly grasp- 

ed by a dozen merciless hands, and 
y stalwart arms were raised to 
smite him. 

“Hold, men!” thundered Vonved. 
“Ye forget yourselves. Bring Jorgen 
Neilsen aft.” 

The unhappy man was whirled to 
the space between the group of offi- 
cers and the crew, 
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“Two of ye hold him securely ; the 
rest stand back as they were.” 

The order was obeyed ; yet threats 
and execrations mingled loudly. 

“ Silence, men !” ° 

Some excited murmurs still pre- 
vailed. 

“Silence, all!” sternly reiterated 
Vonved, and profound silence ensued. 

“That man,” gontinued he, point- 
ing to Neilsen, “is the traitor—him I 
denounce, and himonly. Boatswain!” 

“ Here, Captain Vonved !” respect- 
fully answered the sturdy weather- 
beaten old seaman, whose grizzled 
beard and furrowed cheeks bore elo- 
quent testimony to the three-score 
years he had battled with life’s stormy 
ocean. 

“Take four men, and go below for 
the chest of Jérgen Neilsen. Bring it 
here immediately.” 

The old boatswain touched his hat, 
and, with four hands whom he selected, 
hurried on his mission. During their 
very brief absence not a word was 
spoken on the quarter-deck. The 
wretched prisoner, Jérgen Neilsen, 
was personally q fine seamanlike fel- 
low, tall and well-proportioned, and 


possessing a singularly handsome and 


pre ing countenance. At least, 
such was his ordinary appearance ; 
but now his manly figure shrunk, as 
it were, and contracted in every limb, 
his head drooped on his breast, his 
knees bent, his long flaxen hair fell 
in lank dishevelled masses and par- 
tially hid his pallid face; but enough 
was visible to show that it was con- 
vulsed with agony and mortal dread, 
His shipmates scowled savagely at 
him, and deadly curses were inwardly 
invoked on his head. He would have 
sunk to the deck had he not been up- 


held. 

Speedily did the boatswain and his 
assistants reappear with the chest, 
which they deposited at the feet of 
Vonved ; and the crew, urged by an 
irresistible impulse, pressed aft, and 
grouped around in a close circle, in 
the centre of which stood Vonved 
and his officers, the prisoner and his 
chest. 

“Open it,” said Vonved, “ and 
search for the hundred and fifty dol- 
lars he received at Ronne, as the first 
instalment of his reward for my be- 
trayal. They were given him in a 
cobain bag, the string of which was 
a sinew of the leg of a rein-deer,” 
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A = arose for the key, but the 
grim old boatswain, with a single 
vigorous kick of his ponderous foot, 
encased in a huge sea-boot, burst up 
the lid. 

The contents of the chest, princi- 
pally consisting of clothing and the 
usual miscellaneous articles of a sea- 
man’s outfit, were tossed out, and 
from among them fella letter. The 
further examination of the chest was 

ostponed until Dunraven had read 
his letter aloud. It was from the 
commander of the troops at Ronne, in 
answer to some previous communica- 
tion of Neilsen, and it mentioned the 
reward which would be paid him for 
his contemplated treachery, and pro- 
mised him a personal pardon in case 
he and the crew of the Skildpadde 
were captured. Expressions in the 
letter clearly intimated that Neilsen 
had been sometime in negotiation to 
betray not only Vonved, but all the 
crew. The traitor must have been 
infatuated to keep this damning proof 
of his treachery in his chest. 

A hurricane of denunciations and 
curses burst forth when the reading 
of the fatal epistle was concluded ; 
but Vonved calmly inte d, and 
ordered the examination of the chest 
to be proceeded with, 

At the very bottom, in one corner, 
and hidden by a piece of canvas 
stamped down, a bag, precisely like 
the one Vonved had described, was 
discovered. 

Without speaking, old Carl Bredvig 
tendered the bag to Vonved. 

The Rover balanced it a moment in 
his hand, half-audibly muttering— 
“And this was to be the price of my 
blood!” Then handing it to his first 
officer, he calmly said, 

“Lieutenant Dunraven, open this 

, and count the contents.’ 

id a brooding silence, broken 
only by the occasional creaking of 
the booms, and the flapping of the 
brailed spanker overhead, the lieu- 
tenant untied the knots of the rein- 
deer’s sinew securing the mouth of 
the bag, and carefully emptied its 
contents on the lid of the chest. A 
large quantity of silver specie-dalers 
rolled out, and Dunraven deliberately 
counted them, his dark eyes fiercely 
glistening the while, and set them in 
piles of tens. When the last dollar 
completed the fifteenth pile, the sup- 
pressed rage of the incensed crew, 
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who already were to a man convinced 
of the guilt of theaccused, broke forth 
in a simultaneous roar of execration : 

“Overboard with him! Smite him! 
Kill him! Limb him!” yelled the 
men who had long eat at the same 
table with him, and slept by his side. 

Again Vonved rebuked them, and 
turning to the prisoner, he said, with 
unaffected solemnity, and a touch of 
pitiful elias. 

“ Jérgen Neilsen, what have you to 
answer to the charge? Speak! and 
speak fearlessly, if you have aught to 
say in your defence.” 

eased of replying, the miserable 
man uttered a heartrending groan, 
and convulsively shaking off the re- 
laxed grasp of the two men who 
sennied him, he fell prone at the feet 
of Vonved, with clasped hands, and 
screamed, 

“Oh, Captain Vonved ! pardon!” 

“Do you confess that you betrayed 
me—that you compassed my death ?” 

“T do! The foul fiend tempted 
me! Pardon, Captain Vonved, par- 
don !” and he grovelled in the extre- 
mity of despair. 

Neilsen only debased himself yet 
lower at the feet of the man whose 
cruel death he had compassed fruit- 
lessly, and to his own destruction. 

“Rise, wretch !” reiterated Vonved. 

“QO, Captain Vonved! I cannot rise 
—I dare not rise—I will not rise un- 
til you pardon me!” 

“Ay,” sighed Vonved, in an accent 
of gloomy pity, “I do pardon yu 
from my very heart, as freely and as 
fully as I hope that God will yet par- 
don me; but, the law which binds us 
all together must be fulfilled.” 

As he spake, Vonved signed to the 
men who held Neilson, and they for- 
cibly upraised the unnerved suppliant. 

e hem and men!” cried Vonved, 
“it is our duty to proceed in this case 
as our solemn oaths have rigidly De 
scribed. The evidence of the guilt of 
Jérgen Neilsen is overwhelming, and 
he has himself confessed it. I forgive 
him from my soul, and were I alone 
jeopardized by such guilt as his, I 
swear unto you that I would not lift 
a finger to punish him. No; I would 
leave him to the torment of his own 
conscience, and remorse alone would 
be a greater punishment than any 
which we can inflict. But we have 
all bound ourselves bya solemn league 
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and compact, and, if we swerve one 
tittle from what it prescribes, we are 
false unto ourselves, false to each 
other, and false to that covenant so 
fearfully sealed. Our law must be 
satisfied. I urgeitnot for vengeance— 
for a spark of vengeance I have not 
in my breast. It is for the security 
of each and all of us that we must 
now make a signal example. It was 
expressly stipulated in the bond, to 
which we have so awfully sworn, that 
if any man or officer betrayed or en- 
deavoured to betray his fellow, he 
should surely be put to death, pro- 
vided that two-thirds, at least, of the 
crew voted his condemnation. So be 
it.” 

Ejaculations of acquiescence and 
approval were uttered on all sides. 

“Lieutenant Dunraven,” continued 
Vonved, speaking huskily, and with 
evident pain ; “you will now call on 
each man of the crew to vote in the 
order his name stands on the muster- 
roll, and when he delivers his verdict, 
let him remember it is on oath.” 

Dunraven, in a sonorous voice, com- 
menced with the first name on the 
roll, which happened to be that of Nils 
Solvéi, the gigantic Norseman, behind 
whom the wretched conscience-strick- 
en traitor had vainly sought to elude 
observation. 

“Nils Solvéi! do you pronounce 
Jorgen Neilsen guilty, and do you 
vote that he be put to death, in the 
manner prescribed by our laws and 
ordinances ?” 

The Norwegian immediately up- 
lifted his ponderous right arm, and 
stretched conspicuously forth three 
fingers of his brawny brown hand— 
that being a Danish form of observ- 
ance when a man delivers his testi- 
mony on oath, or has an oath admi- 
nistered to him—the three fingers 
being deemed symbolical of the three 
Persons of the Trinity. 

“ He is guilty. He must die. Let 
him walk the plank. That is my 
verdict.” 

These four brief yet terrible sen- 
tences were uttered by Solvéi in a 
harsh determined voice, devoid of the 
faintest tone of pity. 

The same question was deliberately 
put to each man of the crew, in suc- 
cession, and, in every instance the ver- 
dict was precisely to the same effect. 

Not a word of comment was spoken 
by any individual during these solemn 
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interrogations and answers ; but, from 
time to time, the supremely miserable 
man, whose doom was thus pitilessly 
pronounced, groaned and writhed, and 
when he heard the names of those 
who had been messmates and parti- 
cular friends called by the lieutenant, 
he raised his head and glanced implor- 
ingly at them, but, in every instance, 
they only answered his piteous mute 
appeal by looks of implacable hatred 
and detestation. 

The question was next put to the 
petty officers, and, after them, the 
superior officers, including Lieutenant 
Dunraven, each formally delivered his 
verdict. Officers and men were alike 
unanimous. Not a dissentient voice 
was heard—not a solitary plea for 
mercy was uttered. Vonved himself 
assented to and confirmed the judg- 
ment of his followers. 

What were the feelings of Jérgen 
Neilsen when Vonved’s lips finally 
sealed, as it were, his irrevocabledoom, 
could only be conceived from his phy- 
sical aspect. His terror increased to 
such an uncontrollable degree that 
every limb visibly shook and writhed; 
his quivering bloodless lips recede 
mechanically and exposed his chatter- 
ing teeth; and his countenance was 
Po poe to look upon, so shockingly 
did it express the unutterable horror 
with which he anticipated his inevit- 
able, impending execution. He en- 
deavoured to speak, but only some 
incoherent words were audible. But 
when he heard Vonved give certain 
orders to the officers, he suddenly 
started into vigorous volition, as 
though a sword had pierced his vitals, 
and again convulsively extricating 
himself from the grasp of his guard 
he flung himself on the deck an 
clasped the knees of Lieutenant Dun- 
raven, ejaculating in a piercing, unna- 
tural voice— 

“Oh, Lieutenant Dunraven, speak 
a word for me! You can do it—one 
word—oh, save me! save me!” 

The lieutenant, with a look of un- 
ap ble indignation and disgust, 
jerked himself from the nerveless clasp 
of the suppliant, and flung him aside 
as though his very touch was pollu- 
tion, but deigned not to respond by a 
single word. 

Then Jérgen Neilsen abjectly sup- 


plicated Herr Lundt, the youngest 
man on board, and one whose gentle 
and generous nature he might natur- 
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ally hope to excite to some token of 
compassion. 

“ Herr Lundt! for the love of hea- 
ven have pity on me! Say one word 
for me! Dear Herr Lundt, remember 
we were born in the same town—I 
have carried you a hundred times in 
my arms when you were a little child 
—I climbed the pinnacled cliffs of 
Brettenvelsen to getfor you the young 
eaglets—I taught you to swim, to row, 
and to sail—all your family knew me, 
and were kind unto me—Oh, Herr 
Lundt ! remember this !—will you not 
say one word to save me?” 

Lundt was deeply moved by this 
pas and really touching space) 

e would have been, indeed, unfeeling, 
had it been otherwise, for nothing so 
probes and softens the heart of a man 
who is not absolutely hardened by 
long contact with the world and the 
world’s hollow wickedness and soul- 
deadening depravities, as any simple 
memories of his sinless childhood, and 
happy boyhood,and golden youthhood. 
The despairing being who appealed 
pg him must have instinctively felt 
this. 

Lundt flushed crimson to the brow. 
and then his rich young blood receded 
like a tide; he became deathly pale, 
and trembled with emotion. A vio- 
lent struggle was shaking his soul. 

Lars Vonved gazed keenly at his 
—_— evidently sympathizing 
with him in his cruel dilemma. 

The agitation in Lundt’s breast was 
extreme, but his mind was quickly 
decided. 

“Neilsen! Jérgen Neilsen! what 
foul fiend tempted thee to do—to do 
what thou hast done?” 

“O, Herr Lundt! dear Herr Lundt!” 
sobbed the doomed traitor, a wild flash 
of baseless hope for the moment flick- 
ering o’er his ghastly features, as the 
young officer uttered the first words 
at all indicative of pity which had 
hitherto been addressed to him; “it 
was—yes, indeed it was the foul fiend 
who tempted me!” 

“Ay, the foul fiend oft tempts us 
all,” retorted Lundt; “but we do not 
yield to him as thou hast done. ’Tis 
true all that thou hast said, Jérgen, 
about my childhood and boyhood. O, 
I would have given all I possess in 
this world to have been spared seeing 
thee thus! Thou hast done an ac- 
cursed deed, and I have voted to put 
thee to the death thou hast merited, 
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but if—if it could be—if I could save 
thee—no, it is not possible! No, thou 
must die.” 

“Die!” shrieked Jérgen. “O, Herr 
Lundt, by the memory of” —— 

“Say no more, Jérgen,” interrupted 
Lundt, clenching his hands together, 
in bitter tribulation of spirit; “ what 
is done is done. Were we even what 
weare falsely accused of being —acrew 
of pirates—still thou wouldst be con- 
demned to die by the just law which 
decrees death to him who betrays his 
outlawed shipmate. But though out- 
laws, we are not pirates—though ro- 
vers, we are not corsairs—yet thou 
betrayed thy captain, and infamously 
plotted to sell every one of us—co- 
venanted to deliver us one and all to 
certain ignominious death, to glut thy 
cursed greed of gold. What! dost 
thou think that the recollections of 
my childhood will stifle in my breast 
my abhorrence of thy crime? Dost 
thou imagine that I can look upon 
thee without detestation after what 
thou hast done? What! Jérgen Neil- 
sen! shall I plead for thy life after 
thou hast traitorously sold, for a hand- 
ful of silver, my dear and honoured 
friend and commander, Lars Vonved, 
Count of Elsinore? O, Jérgen! how 
couldst thou sell Ais blood? Thou 
well knowest he is the last of his 

rincely line—in his veins flows the 
lend blood of our ancient Danish 
sovereigns—and to him and to all of 
us thou hadst sworn an awful oath of 
fidelity. No, Jérgen Neilsen, I can- 
not save thee, even if I would. Thou 
must die—and may heaven have mercy 
on thee!” 

Lunct spake vehemently, and, as 
he uttered the last sentence, he burst 
into tears, and sobbed aloud. Fora 
moment hestood motionless, his heavy 
tears pattering on the deck at his feet, 
amidst an unbroken silence ; and then, 
with a low wailing ejaculation, he 
turned round, and pressing one hand 
hard over his breast to still the throb- 
bing of his generous heart, he strode 
wit itated steps to the taffrail. 
Sympathizing looks and whispers 
from many of the crew and officers 
testified their appreciation of his feel- 
ings, and not one was there who did 
not reverence the emotion which un- 
manned the brave and loyal mariner. 
Lars Vonved himself, whose eyes had 
filled to overflowing during this affect- 
ing episode of the tragedy, imme- 
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diately followed him, and graspin 
the trembling hand of his young an 
devoted friend and follower between 
both his own, exclaimed— 

“Dear Lundt! from my heart’s 
core I feel for you. Cruelly have you 


been tried and tested—nobly have 
you performed your duty. hat is 
to be done must be done, but you 


need not witness it. Go below till all 
is over.” 

“Tf you will permit me, Captain 
Veoh and if my shipmates will not 
deem me womanish for’—— 

“No,” emphatically interrupted 
Vonved, “believe aay friend, there 
is not a man who will not respect, 
admire, and love you more than ever 
for your conduct this day. Go below, 
I entreat—nay I command you!” 

Without another word, Lundt grip- 
ped the Rover’s hand very hard, and 
descended by the companion-way to 
the cabin. 

Vonved slowly walked back to the 
clustering group he had quitted, and 
with his usual wondrous self-com- 
mand, he instantly assumed an air of 
stern composure. 

When Jérgen Neilsen saw Lundt 
go below, and Vonved return, the last 
spark of hope which had flickered in 
his bosom seemed to die away, and 
his head once more drooped inert on 
his breast, and his arms fell nerve- 
lessly by his side. 

“ Raise him to his feet, and let him 
not kneel again!” exclaimed Vonved, 
with a gesture of command. 

He was immediately obeyed. 
a “Bind his arms namie behind 

im.” 

This, too, was done with the quick 
dexterity of seamen, the unhappy man 
making no resistance, and passively 
suffering his wrists, and hisarms above 
the elbows, to be firmly pinioned to- 
gether. 

“Lash a thirty-six pound ball in 
canvas, and bring it here with a few 
fathoms of half-inch,” was the next 
order. 

Neilsen at this moment raised his 
head, and gasped twice or thrice ere 
he could faintly ery— 

“Water! for the love of God, give 
me water !” 

Nils Solvéi brutally mocked the 
imploring cry of the broken-hearted 
wretch, by telling him that he would 
soon have water enough ; but Vonved 
sternly rebuked the unfeeling Nor- 
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wegian for his cruel taunt, and ordered 
him instantly to bring a can of water 
from the scuttle-butt, or large cask, 
kept on the forecastle for the common 
use of the crew. Solvéi thereupon 
ran forward, and brought the ordin- 
ary long round tin can (having cut the 
lanyard which secured it to the cask), 
filled to the brim, and held it to Neil- 
sen’s lips. The poor creature, whose 
awful mental agony had induced 
thirst to such a degree that his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth, eagerly 
gulped the water to the last drop, and 
then Solvéi hurled the empty can far 
into the sea, swearing that never 
should any honest seaman again drink 
from a vessel polluted by touching 
the lips of a traitor. 

Vonved now issued order to prepare 
the fatal plank, and whilst that was 
being done, he directed the gunner to 
cast off the lashings of the great gun, 
and to load it for a blank discharge. 
This gun was a magnificent bronze 
thirty-six-pounder, of extraordinary 
length. h side of its breech was 
ornamented with aioe designs in 
bold relief, being emblematic figures, 
wreaths, scrolls, &c., and the muzzle 
was elaborately chased. Originally it 
had belonged to the crown of Spain, 
and the royal arms of that country 
were conspicuously displayed above 
each trunnion. Vonved had purchas- 
ed it at Mexico for a very large sum, 
although not more than the gun— 
which was said to be much more than 
acentury old—wasintrinsically worth, 
for it was not only in every respect as 
efficient as on the day when its artistic 
decorations received the finishing 
touch, but it also had the reputation 
of being unrivalled for its immense 
range, and the accuracy with which 
it propelled its heavy balls. This very 
formidable piece was mounted on a 
traversing platform, between the fore 
and main masts, and was the only 
cannon on board. Vonved had whim- 
sically christened it “Sweetlips,” and 
that name was inscribed in golden 
Gothic letters around the end of the 
muzzle. The cannon was not dis- 
charged by a lock in the usual man- 
ner of ship-guns, but by a match, like 
land artillery. 

_ There was something very terrible 
in the peculiar alacrity which the 
crew, one and all, ifested to carry 
out the dread preparations for the 
execution of their doomed shipmate. 
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Their hearts were steeled against him, 
and inaccessible to any emotion or im- 
pulse of pity for his fate, and they 
actually seemed to begrudge him his 
fast fleeting minutes. Superadded to 
their intense hatred of his treachery, 
was their disgust at the extreme pu- 
sillanimity he now exhibited. is 
excited a spirit of savage contemp 

and mae e them open! Lo = 

it in graphic language. eilsen 
met his inevitable fate with hardi- 
hood, or at least with manly resigna- 
tion, these rugged sons of the ocean 
might have felt a touch of pity and 
compassion, and certainly they would 
not have despised as well as hated 
him. Of all things, a thoroughbred 
seaman abhors a recreant spirit. A 
craven coward he values less than a 


dog. 

The draught of water revived the 
half-paralysed man, and an incident 
occurred almost simultaneously, which 
roused him yet more from his stupor 
of despair. He had a little Laland 
dog on board, of a species resembling 
the Scotch terrier, and thisanimal now 
made its appearance, and ran to its 
penaee master, and rearing on its 

ind feet, rested its fore-paws against 
his knee, looking up in his face with 
sparkling eyes, and wagging its tail, 
as though expecting the customary 
caress. Neilsen looked down at his 
dog, and uttered a heartrending groan. 
The little creature at once ceased its 
motions, turned its head from side to 
side with a frightened look, and then 
cowered at his feet whining and trem- 
bling, evidently conscious that some 
inexplicable calamity had overtaken 
its master. 

This touching little episode seemed 
to affect several of the spectators 
more than 7 of Neilsen’s appeals, 
and he himself appeared to be imme- 
diately stimulated by it to make one 
final effort to obtain mercy. He turn- 
ed to Vonved, and whilst big drops 
of perspiration—literally the sweat of 
agony—broke from his id brow, 
and the rigid muscles of his face con- 
tracted spasmodically, he once more 
raised his piteous cry for pardon. 

“Oh, mercy, Captain Vonved ! have 
mercy on me.” 

“Mercy,” retorted the Rover, in a 
m pitiless tone ; “why should 
mercy be shown unto thee? Thou 
didst perjure thy soul to betray me, 
and deliberately covenanted to betray 
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all who sail under my flag. Nota 
pang did it cost thee to deliver me up 
to the dungeon, the scaffold, the 
wheel !” 

“Oh, I did a monstrous deed ; but 
have mercy on me, Captain Vonved 
—mercy for the sake of my wife ; 


me and innocent wife and 
” 


“ Ha, thy wife and child ?” hoarsely 
cried Vonved. “TI, too, have a wife 
and a child. Didst thou think of 
them when thou receivedst the price 
of my blood ?” 

“My wife—my poor wife,” moaned 
the miserable wretch, “she will be re- 
duced to beggary if my life is taken.” 

“No,” said Vonved, “ she will not, 
for I will provide for her. Yes, I 
swear to do that. 

“My brother, Captain Vonved ; 
my brother Mads. Oh, he is heart 
and soul devoted unto thee—for his 
sake have mercy on me.” 

“Thy brother! Ay, he is true as 
steel ; but thou shouldst not invoke 
his name. Thy brother Mads. Ay, 
did he stand here he would drive his 
dagger up to the hilt through thy 
false heart, and ring curses in thy 
dying ear.” 

“ Oh, Captain Vonved, will nothing 
save me? Give me life—life !—’tis 
all I crave. Only let me live—life: 
life is all I crave.” 

“Jérgen Neilsen,’ solemnly an- 
swered Vonved, “art thou, indeed, a 
man? The veriest wretch who crawls 
through a despised existence would 
scorn to debase himself as thou art 
doing. Why shouldst thou cling so 
to life? Life! Dost thou imagine 
that existence would be life after 
what thou hast done? Burning 
shame and dishonour is indelibly 
branded on thy brow, and hadst thou 
the spirit of a seaman, thou wouldst 
welcome death as a kindly refuge from 
the insufferable stings of remorse.” 

“Oh, Captain Vonved,—must I— 
oh, my God !—must I, indeed, die— 
die such a death ?” 

“Thou must. No more, Jérgen 
Neilsen—speak no more—for as sure- 
ly as my soul liveth thou shalt pre- 
sently die the death of a perjured 
traitor.” 

. At these fearful words the last 
faint glimmering spark of hope in 
Neilsen’s breast was extinguished 
for ever. He now yielded to the 
utter prostration of supreme despair, 
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and never audibly spake another 
word. 

The appalling preparations mean- 
while rapidly drew to a conclusion. 
A great poe of Norway pine, up- 
wards of thirty feet in length, and 
about twenty inches wide, by four 
inches thick, which was lying in the 
hold among spare spars and stores, 
was got out and passed on deck. It 
was immediately balanced over the 
lee bulwark amidships, in such a man- 
ner that the portion inboard just suf- 
ficiently exceeded in length that out- 
board, so that the end rested on deck. 
The gunner and his crew trained 
Sweetlips so as to point over the 
outer extremity of the plank, and 
loaded it witha double charge of blank 
cartridge. The thirty-six-pounder 
ball, securely done up in a piece of 
new canvas, was prepared as or- 
dered. 

Lieutenant Dunraven now ofiicially 
reported to Vonved that the neces- 
sary preparations for the execution 
were completed. 

Jérgen Neilsen was then led, or 
rather supported, to the plank, for 
his limbs seemed impotent, and a 
piece of half-inch rope was bound 
round his right leg above the ankle 
the other end of the rope being lashed 
to the canvas enclosing the ball. 
The bight of the rope, as seamen call 
it, or that portion between the ends, 
was four fathoms long, so that, al- 
though the ponderous ball was linked 
tothe miserable being, it did not re- 
strain his personal movement. 

All hands now breathlessly awaited 
the consummation of the tragedy. 

Neilsen’s little Laland dog had 
closely followed the tottering steps 
of its doomed master, and when he 
was led to the foot of the plank, and 
the rope was being attached to his 
leg, the poor thing exhibited sym 
toms of acute distress, by restlessly 
fondling against his feet, and tremu- 
lously moaning and whining in the 
most mournful and moving manner. 
Irritated by its piteous cries, Nils 
Solvéi savagely kicked it across the 
deck, with a loud imprecation. 

This act did not pass unpunished. 
Lars Vonved, who had already been 
exasperated by the previous callous 
conduct of Solvéi towards the miser- 
able prisoner, was now roused to ir- 
repressible indignation, and with -a 
swift back-blow of hisopen left hand, 
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he struck the Norseman heavily to 
the deck, exclaiming :— 

“Shame, fellow ! How darest thou 
to treat an innocent dumb creature 
with dastard cruelty? What! bru- 
tally kick a poor little unoffending 
dog because it shows its affection for 
its master in his misery? Beware, 
Nils Solvdi! Look to thyself, man, 
and ao me not again this day. 
Twice hast thou provoked me to 
wrath within the hour—beware the 
third time !” 

The Rover’s colossal figure dilated 
as he uttered this merited reproof and 
warning in a tone of fiery indigna- 
tion, and he fiercely bent his flashing 
eyes on the culprit, as the latter stag- 
gered to his feet and wiped away the 
blood which flowed profusely from 
the side of his head and face. A blow 
in anger from even the open left hand 
of Lars Vonved was what few men 
living would wish to twice experience, 
and Solvéi, who was merely a big, 
unfeeling fellow, coarse and brutal by 
nature, yet not devoid of some good 
qualities, of which stubborn fidelit 
to Vonved was one, dared not spea 
a word in reply, but repeatedly 
touched his hat in deference to the 
commander, who had taught his crew 
to fear as well as to love him. The 
man was completely cowed, and ma- 
nifested that species of brute sub- 
mission to a power both physically 
and intellectually superior which a 
dog invariably exhibits when severely 
chastised by its master for a fault of 
which it is quite conscious. 

By the order of Vonved, the boat- 
swain took the thirty-six pound ball 
in both hands, and stood close to the 
bulwark ready to heave it overboard ; 
and the gunner stood by the breech of 
thegreat gun and blew his match. Jér- 
gen Neilson was placed on the plank, 
and a seaman tightly grasping each 
pinioned arm, he was made to me- 
chanically walk up the inclined plane 
until he reached the bulwark. Then 
the seamen who held him each sprang 
on the bulwark itself, and by main 
strength of arm forced the poor, half- 
unconscious wretch to move forward 
until he stood on the plank two or 
three feet beyond the vessel’s side, and 
there they kept him in their iron grip, 
awaiting the final signal. 

Within the last half hour the sky 
had rapidly overspread with dense 
clouds, and now, from heaven’s top- 
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most cope to the horizon all around 
was one lurid dome which thickened 
and darkened until it was literally 
black. The light breeze of westerly 
wind had grac ually died away until 
the huge black trysails of the Skild- 
padde, and the brailed-up mainsail of 
the Little Amalia hung perfectly mo- 
tionless ; but the monotonous languid 
swell of the sullen Baltic every now 
and then heaved the hulls of the two 
vessels, and caused their standing rig- 
ging to snap and jerk, and their spars 
to creak dismally. This ominous ele- 
mental change had almost passed un- 
noticed, so absorbed were all on board 
by the tragedy in progress ; but at the 
instant when the crisis had arrived, 
and Lars Vonved uncovered his head, 
and peremptorily ordered every man 
to do the same, a blinding flash of 
lightning leapt from the heart of the 
brooding tempest, illumining the ves- 
sels and the sea on which they floated, 
and a tremendous peal of thunder al- 
most simultaneously burst close over- 
head, and caused every plank and 


timber to vibrate from the deck to 
the keel. 


That frightful flash smote the bold- 
est heart with temporary terror—that 


deafening peal of heaven’s artillery 
shook the strongest nerve. Yet he, 
the wondrous man whose followers 
they were, whatever he might secretly 
feel in his inmost soul, stood perfect] 

unmoved, and his proud lip curled, 
and his eyes flashed bri hter than ever 
as he calmly uplifted his right arm, 
and then paused a moment before he 
ave the dread order which was to 
aunch a human being into eternity. 

Ere that order could be uttered, a 
second time did the lightning flash 
more vividly, and the thunder rolled 
more heavily than before. The scorch- 
inglambent flame uplit every face, and 
revealed, in ghastly relief, the forms 
of the startled crew. 

Whether dazzled by the electric 
fluid, or acting on some mechanical 
impulse (for reasoning power and 
moral will seemed extinct), Jérgen 
Neilson writhed partially round, and 
turned his face once more and for the 
last time towards his pitiless ship- 
mates. Not one who beheld his coun- 
tenance would ever forget it to his 
dying hour. It was so frightfully 
convulsed and distorted as to be 
hardly human. The creeping linea- 
ments were thickly bedewed with a 
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bloody sweat ; the eyes were so turned 
in their sockets that little of the pu- 
pils was visible, and the rigid lips, 
previously bitten through and through 
in agony, were widely parted, drawn 
upward and downward, and covered 
with greenish viscid froth. 

At this awful juncture, Vonved’s 
voice thrilled every heart as he ex- 
claimed, in astoundingly deep and 
powerful tones : 

“Boatswain, stand by to heave! 
Men, forward with Neilsen.” 

The two stalwart seamen who grip- 
ved Neilsen’s arms instantly obeyed. 

hey thrust him up the eal with 
all their might—he staggered help- 
lessly forward—the plank overbal- 
anced and tipped down to the surface 
of the catia declension irresistibly 
impelled the doomed being to the ex- 
tremity of the plank, and the waters 
of the Baltic received his shuddering 
form. At that same moment the boat- 
swain heaved overboard the cannon 
ball, and in the twinkling of an eye 
it dragged to the bottom all that was 
mortal of Jérgen Neilsen. The fatal 
plank, by its own impetus, plunged 
overboard after him, and rose many 
fathoms distant. 

The suppressed excitement of the 
crew was vented in hoarse murmurs, 
smothered exclamations, and inarticu- 
late cries. 

“Fire!” shouted Vonved, and the 
gunner applied his glowing match to 
the vent of the great old Spanish can- 
non. A broad sheet of red flame was 
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belched from its brazen muzzle, and 
the roar of its thunder reverberated 
over the inky waters of the Baltic. 
Hardly had the startling report died 
away in lessening rolls, ere, for the 
third time, a yet more awful flash 
of lightning smote the Skildpadde, 
shivering to fragments the maintop- 
mast. 

At a sign from Vonved, Lieutenant 
Dunraven handed him the sealskin 
bag, in which he had replaced the 
hundred and fifty dollars. Vonved 
instantly hurled it into the sea in the 
midst of the evanescent bubbles which 
marked the spot where Neilsen had 
disappeared for ever, and he ex- 
claimed :— 

“So perish all traitors, and thus 
may they ever receive their accursed 
blood-money !” 

A fourth time the lightning verti- 
cally descended, and a man fell crash- 
ing full length on deck at the feet of 
Vonved. 

It was the Norseman, Nils Solvdi. 
The levin-bolt had struck him, and 
he was dead. 

Vonved half raised the body, and 
razed a moment at the burnt and 

lackened features ere he laid the 
corpse gently down again. Then he 
sighed heavily, and mournfully ejacu- 
lated— 

“Ha! my warning to thee, Nils 
Solvéi, was needless: thow wilt never 
more arouse my wrath. The venge- 
ance of heaven is swifter and surer 
than that of man.” 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 


PART II, 


From the first, Burke opposed the 
second administration of Chatham. 
He disliked Chatham personally, who 
had treated him with patronizing con- 
descension, and had dealt with the 
Rockingham Whigs as a good sort of 
men, very fitted for administering 
small local interests, but entirely 
beyond their depth when legislating 
for an empire. e can well compre- 
hend how such an attitude must have 
fretted a spirit conscious of powers 
of the highest order, and determined 
to rise through a co-operation with 
the men thus depreciated. But Burke 
resented the charge on high political 
grounds, and in all his subsequent 
career evinced his resentment. He 
was a sincere admirer of parliament- 
ary government administered in the 
interest of the public, and of the re- 
sponsibility of the executive to the 
representatives of the nation. He 
held firmly to the salutary doctrine, 
that the power of the crown is merely 
a trust to be exercised solely for the 
benefit of the empire. soving gongee 
and measured the entire scheme of 
our polity, he saw clearly that these 
principles could only obtain, especially 
in an unreformed House of Commons, 
by the maintenance of party connex- 
ion in Parliament; and, that if a min- 
istry were put together without a 
definite bond of union, Parliament 
must degenerate into an incapable 
senate, exposed to every evil influ- 
ence of prerogative, and certain, ulti- 
mately, to be corrupted. Seeing this, 
it was his deliberate opinion, that the 
attempts which George the Third had 
made to break up the Revolution 
families, and to consolidate the power 
of the crown on the ruins of party, 
had a direct tendency to despotism 
in government, and to weaken all 
constitutionalsecurities. When, there- 
fore, he beheld the organization of 
Chatham’s ministry—a junto in the 
hands of a dictator, composed of many 


shreds of different parties, connected 

by no identity of policy, and boasting 

the title of “king’s friends” as the - 
chief badge of their union—it is no 

wonder he felt indignant that a great 

man should have given his sanction 

to an association so perilous to good 

government. 

Many years after 1766 Burke cha- 
racterized this administration, “so 
checkered and speckled, a piece of 
joinery so evenly indented and whim- 
sically inlaid, that it was indeed a 
curious show, but utterly unsafe to 
touch and unsure to stand on,” as the 
beginning of all the misgovernment 
which, for so long a time, wrought 
evil in the empire. To the success of 
this cabinet in breaking down one of 
the chief barriers against arbitrary 
power—the organization of govern- 
ment upon party connexion—he as- 
cribed the subserviency of the House 
of Commons in 1768-9, and its entire 
want of sympathy with the people— 
the fanatical and sinister outrages 
upon justice in the person of Wilkes— 
and the fatal concurrence of Parlia- 
ment with George III. on the subject 
of American taxation. These views 
are, perhaps, in some degree exag- 
gerated, but, unquestionably, they are 
true in the main; and in 1766 they 
urged Burke to vehement opposition. 
He had, however, but one opportunity 
of attacking his great antagonist in 
debate, and this, of course, was only 
indirectly, for Pitt was now in the 
House of Lords. “The Dictator,” as 
Chatham was called, had planned a 
reform of the East India Company, 
probably on the basis of his son’s 
subsequent measure ; but, instead of 
confiding it to his colleagues in office, 
he directed Beckford, his mere echo, 
to introduce it to the House of Com- 
mons. Beckford alone made the mo- 
tion preliminary to it—an application 
to obtain a return of the papers of the 
Company. In the presence of the 
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acknowledged representatives of the 
Cabinet, who, perhaps, felt a secret 
sympathy with the orator, Burke sa- 
tirized Chatham in a fine vein of 
irony “as the Invisible Being, before 
whom Thrones, Dominations, Prince- 
doms, Virtues, Powers hide their 
faces in their wings ;” and as the 
“Great Man, who had raised seventy 
millions of debt to be a pedestal to his 
statue.” But, though this was his 
only public attack upon Chatham at 
this period, it is evident, from his 
private correspondence, that he con- 
sidered him as a boastful but danger- 
ous politician, and that he had the 
worst opinion of his administration. 
In a few months, however, after 
his accession to power, Chatham had 
withdrawn from the troubled scene of 
affairs, a shattered and almost imbecile 
invalid, and Burke did not pursue him 
in his seclusion. In truth, the events 
of 1767-8-9 were far too engrossing to 
allow one who was just becoming a 
leader of opposition to bestow a thought 
upon even greatness if absent. The 


Rump of the Chatham Ministry was 
now in office, made up, in the most 
part, of King’s friends, “the most rep- 
tile of politicians,” as Lord Macaulay 


terms them, “of the personal follow- 
ing of the ‘Great Commoner,’ and of 
the ‘ Bloomsbury Gang’ of the Duke 
of Bedford—the very scum and refuse 
of degraded Whiggism.” The only 
policy of this worthless adminis- 
tration, by Junius “damned to ever- 
lasting fame,” was to pander to the 
wishes of the King—to divide the 
sections of the Opposition—and to 
keep the House of Commons in good- 
humour at whatever cost to the wel- 
fare of the empire. All their measures 
seem to have been suggested by 
a consideration that George IIT. was 
resolved to have his will; that Gren- 
ville and the Rockingham Whigs, 
though out of office, might be kept in 
mutual check by judicious manage- 
ment; and that a parsimonious ab- 
stinence from foreign interference, 
even when the interests of the nation 
were directly concerned, might pur- 
chase the acquiescence of a Parlia- 
ment which was not prone to taxa- 
tion. Hence, to gratify George IIL, 
and to appease the party of George 
Grenville, they adhered, in 1767, to 
the policy which Chatham had de- 
nounced as actually illegal, and passed 
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the ill-starred Customs Act against 
America. To satisfy the — 
malice of the sovereign, they did 
not hesitate to destroy freedom of 
election in the case of the Middlesex 
return, and municipal law in revi- 
ving an obsolete statute against the 
people of Boston. And, again, to 
soothe the feelings of Grenville, who 
had supported the peace of 1762 on 
the express ground that the finances 
of Great Britain had been exhausted, 
and to retain the votes of the House 
of Commons, which, corrupt and in- 
fluenced as it was, did not always 
evince a sympathy with them, they 
allowed France to seize on Corsica 
without opposition, through fear of 
seeking for additional sup lies. 

Such was the Rump OF the Chat- 
ham administration, and of all their 
opponents in the Rockingham party, 
who alone were its steady and regular 
adversaries, Burke was by far the 
most able and conspicuous. On the 
13th May, 1767, Charles Townshend 
brought forward his famous resolu- 
tions, imposing Customs duties on tea, 
glass,and paper,imported into America. 
Burke scamied the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a speech of which the 
Cavendish debates preserve only a 
faint record, but which, it is said, 
was marked with his usual eloquence. 
“You will never,” he exclaimed, “see 
a shilling from America.” The bill 
passed, but the words of the orator 
were fulfilled. As soon as Towns- 
hend’s Act became known on the other 
side of the Atlantic, a loud and deep 
murmur arose again from the colon- 
ists. This swelled into a fierce and 
steady resentment when they saw Bos- 
ton garrisoned by General Gage ; 
Commissioners of Customs sent over 
to enforce the law ; vessels seized and 
confiscated in American harbours ; 
the Assemblies of Massachusetts and 
Virginia dissolved; and an obsolete 
Act of Henry VIIL. perverted by the 
Duke of Bedford to deprive them of 
the right of trial by jury. They en- 
tered into non-importation compacts, 
and along the entire seaboard of 
America the proscribed commodities 
could not finda market. They formed 
a Convention, the precursor of Con- 
gress; already spoke significantly of 
the possibility of an appeal to force, 
and insisted on a repeal of the ob- 
noxious duty. After its utter failure 
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had become evident, and the truth of 
Burke’s prediction had been proved, 
the Ministers, at last, altered the 
Customs Act in 1769, and, for the 

resent, gave up all coercive measures. 

ut, with a fatal, yet most character- 
istic short-sightedness, they expressly 
retained the import duty on tea, in 
- to please the King and Gren- 


e. 

So, again—but here with the aid of 
Grenville—Burke fought the battle of 
the Constitution in the case of the 
Middlesex election. In 1765 a pro- 
fligate, but clever adventurer, had 
reflected on the King’s speech in a 
paper called the North Briton. From 
this date, for nearly ten years, John 
Wilkes became the object of the hate 
of George IIL, the alicion point for 
popular feeling to gather around, and 
the leading instance of the inroads 
which a Government could make on 
law and justice at this period. He 
was arrested under a general warrant, 
deprived of privilege of Parliament 
against all common sense, and expelled 
from the House of Commons for the 
publication of blasphemies, in which 
it was proved that one of the minis- 
ters had participated. Having be- 
come a popular martyr in consequence 
of this treatment, Wilkes returned to 
England for the general election of 
1768, and, amidst the exultation of 
three-fourths of London, was elected 
member for the county of Middlesex. 
He was afterwards arrested on an 
outlawry arising out of the previous 
proceedings ; but his arrest was op- 
posed by a raging populace, who tore 
down the aaa around his prison 
and compelled the neighbourhood to 
illuminate. At length the military 
interfered ; and, after the Riot Act 
had been read, about twenty ople 
were shot down in St. George’s Fields. 
Instantly London was in a state of 
uproar ; the mob paraded the streets, 
breaking windows and shouting for 
their idol ; a coroner returned a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against the sol- 
diery and the magistrates ; and all the 
elements of ada discontent coming 
suddenly to a head, overflowed in 
menacing seditious associations. The 
Government only increased this spirit 
by rewarding publicly the soldiers who 
had quelled the riot; and Wilkes added 
fuel to the spreading flame by pub- 
lishing, with a most insulting com- 
mentary, a letter from the Secretary 
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of State, enjoining the Surrey magis- 
trates to make use of the military in 
the event of any threatened disturb- 


ance. 

In this state of things the Govern- 
ment showed a most arbitrary spirit— 
no doubt in compliance with the di- 
rections of the Sovereign—by sum- 
moning Wilkes to the Bar of the 
House of Commons for publishing the 
libellous commentary in question, in- 
stead of leaving him to the ordinary 
courts of justice. Wilkes appeared 
and having avowed the publication, 
was once more expelled from the 
House of Commons as a seditious 
libeller. He was re-elected over 
and over again for Middlesex; and, 
at length, . a vote of the sub- 
servient House of Commons, he was 
not only incapacitated for re-election, 
but his opponent, Colonel Luttrel—a 
mere tool of the Court—whom he had 
defeated by a large majority, was de- 
clared, de jure and de facto, the sit- 
ting member. Thus the choice of a 
constituency was deliberately an- 
nulled, the rights of freeholders were 
set aside, and the House of Commons 
practically usurped the privilege of 
electing a member to their wake 
—a manifest outrage on the Consti- 
tution. 

Throughout this ill-omened contest 
with Wilkes, Burke took the side of 
law and right, and displayed powers 
of the highest order. i through 
the dim haze of the Cavendish de- 
bates his genius shines with eminent 
lustre. e opposed strenuously the 
attempt of the House of Commons 
to usurp the rights of the courts of 
qoutes, by taking cognizance of the 
ibel on the Secretary of State. His 
speech onthe incapacitation of Wilkes 
was acknowledged to have been not 
inferior even to that of Grenville, who 
was here on his peculiar ground— 
parliamentary precedent and muni- 
cipal law. But his greatest triumph 
on this subject was when, as virtual 
leader of the Rockingham party, he 
was selected to move a series of re- 
solutions with regard to the conflict 
in St. George’s Fields. His speech on 
this occasion is one of his noblest ef- 
forts : itis far beyond the temporary 
occasion, and is a most luminous dis- 
sertation upon the true relations be- 
tween the civil and pains state in 
our constitution. Some of its posi- 
tions are, perhaps, too much on the 
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side of military non-interference ; but, 
although it is a mere incidental pro- 
duction, its power will, perhaps, be 
best appreciated by comparing it with 
Blackstone’s very inferior handling of 
the same subject. 

America and Wilkes were the chief 
topics of Burke during this period ; 
but he also shone in debate on several 
other occasions. Thus, he made some 
most pregnant remarks upon the su- 
pineness of England in abandoning 
Corsica to Louis XV. ; he opposed, 
with his wonted power, the attempt 
to plunder the Duke of Portland, 
which gave birth to the famous “ Nul- 
lum Tempus” Act of Savile ; he de- 
nounced, most ably, the conduct of 
the ministry in refusing to give the 
accounts of the civil list—a refusal 
which, perhaps, first directed his at- 
tention to economic reform ; and in 
this period his knowledge of political 
economy contrasts forcibly with the 
ignorance of every other politician, in 
several speeches which he made upon 
the importation of corn. 

It was also at this time that he 
published two treatises which, al- 
though of a very different class, may 
be considered briefly together. We 
have referred to the cardinal ideas of 
Grenville, the exhaustion of England 
by the Seven Years’ War, the neces- 
= of the peace of 1762, and the 
pe icy of imposing taxes on America. 

hese ideas had been embodied in a 

amphlet, called “The State of the 

ation,” which, assuming the false 
principles of the mercantile theory of 
economics, and several other fallacious 
doctrines, made out its case by a for- 
midable array of statistics. Burke 
replied in a pamphlet called, “ Ob- 
servations onthe State of the Nation,” 
which was a masterly triumph over 
his opponent. It is a fine specimen 
of logic and of industry, remarkable 
for its lucid arrangement of figures 
and details. It takes a luminous sur- 
vey of our foreign relations, examines 
fully the financial condition of France 
and England, and lays down, inci- 
dentally, some of those just princi- 
ples of commerce which were formally 
expounded afterwards by Adam 
Smith. The other treatise we have 
referred to is “The Thoughts on our 

resent Discontents,” which appeared 
in 1770, and, taken altogether, is, per- 
haps, the best of Burke’s political 
works. 
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This masterly production was called 
forth by the excitement which the 
Middlesex election had created in the 
country, disclosing to an alarmed na- 
tion that the power of the Crown had 
enormously increased ; thatthe House 
of Commons was no longer an organ 
of popular rights, and that the doc- 
trine of ministerial responsibility was 
a farce. It is marked by profound 
insight into the working of our polity, 
sets forth admirably the evils which 
then were preying onit, and propounds 
several remedies for them. Kamitting, 
and lamenting, the severance evident 
between the House of Commons and 
the people, it ascribes that severance 
to the manceuvres of a corrupt junto, 
who, without principles of policy or 

arty connexion, sought only togovern 
in the interest of the Crown, repudi- 
ated the notion that the Sovereign 
was a trustee for the public, tried se- 
dulously to break up party ties in 
Parliament, and lowered the House 
of Commons into a disorganized in- 
strument of the executive. It then 
examines the popular nostrums for 
these mischiefs—Triennial Parlia- 
ments and a Place Bill ; and, having 
pronounced that the one would only 
multiply venality, and that the other 
would certainly prove inefficacious, it 
declares that a real reform of Parlia- 
ment, “the interposition of the body 
of the people,” “the restoration of 
the right of free election,” and a re- 
turn to the sound practice of party 
government, “ essentially necessary 
for the just performance of public 
duty,” and always “ opposed by un- 
constitutional statesmen,”— were the 
only real means of bringing back the 
House of Commons to its proper 
place in our polity. This treatise 
should still be perused by all who de- 
sire a knowledge of the parliamentary 
constitution of England, who wish to 
understand the true securities for its 
independence, and who require ar- 
guments against a cant used again 
just now, that the ties of party are not 
to be regarded, and that “measures, 
not men,” is the true principle for a 
statesman. We may also observe, that 
it proves that Burke was not theore- 
tically adverse to parliamentary re- 
form ; and those who quote him as a 
supporter of Gatton and Old Sarum 
should bear in mind his magnifi- 
cent denunciation—worthy, as Lord 
Brougham observes, to be written in 
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letters of gold—of a Senate which 
has no roots in the affections of a na- 
tion, and which, nominally its repre- 
sentative, becomes its betrayer. 
Perhaps Burke never stood higher 
in parliament and with the country, 
than in the year 1770. The gossip 
of the Duke of Newcastle against him 
had been forgotten; and although 
men were not wanting who retaliated 
upon his wit and invective by sneer- 
ing at him as an Irish adventurer, the 
epithet was justly felt to be no re- 
proach. He was still young, and the 
youth of genius is seldom without 
real admirers, and he was known 
chiefly as a commanding writer and 
speaker who had stood up for Ame- 
rica and the rights of the Middlesex 
electors. The time had not come when 
he was to be decried as an hirelin 
orator, as a salaried agent of Lor 
Rockingham, of America, and of the 
East India Company, as the assassin 
of private reputation, as the insidious 
adversary of the Shelburne party, as 
branded with the discredit of an ill- 
starred coalition, and as the breaker 
up of the great Whi g party. Although 
his subsequent fame was more widely 
spread, his present reputation was 
untouched by detraction, and, on the 
whole, was far more to be envied. 
And his oratory, though not inferior 
in his speeches of later years, was 
perhaps, never better appreciated 
than at this time. It was an inter- 
val between two brilliant periods, 
each conspicuous in the annals of 
English eloquence, and Burke was 
now the only orator of the first class 
in the House of Commons. The stir- 
ring appeals of Chatham, the vigor- 
ous logie of Henry Fox, and the mel- 
low and polished diction of Murray, 
were no longer heard within its walls. 
Charles Fox had only just entered it, 
William Pitt was still a boy in his 
teens, Sheridan was not yet dreaming 
of parliamentary renown ; Lord North, 
ak: Dunning Barré, and Grenville, 
were the leaders of debate in the 
Lower House, and among these the 
powers of Burke were without a rival. 
t was about this time that he pur- 
chased the estate of Beaconsfield, and 
began to combine the pursuits of a 
country gentleman and a statesman. 
Here he was wont to gather his friends 
and relations around him, and to ex- 
ercise a kind but unobtrusive hospi- 
tality. Richard Burke and William 
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Burke, now both in parliament, and 
in some way or other connected with 
the East India Company, here first di- 
rected his attention to India. Here 
his uncles, the Nagles, told him of the 
state of Ireland, and colonial agents 
laid before him the condition of Ame- 
rica. Here young Charles Fox, escap- 
ing from faro and Newmarket, used 
to repair and gather from the lips of 
his host the treasures of history and 
political wisdom. Here Rockingham 
and the Duke of Richmond came to 
discuss the prospects of the party, 
and Franklin may have met Sir 
Joshua and Johnson. And here, too. 
were seen several men of genius and 
poverty whom Burke had selected 
from the crowd, and his conduct to 
whom is one of the finest traits in his 
character. The ardent enthusiast 
Quinn, Barry the painter, and in 
later years, most illustrious of all, 
the author of the Village and Parish 
Register. 

uch was Burke’s position about 
the year 1770, and this was probably 
the happiest time of his life. Dur- 
ing the period we are about to enter, 
from 1770 to 1782, his reputation as 
a statesman increased, his fame as an 
orator did not diminish, but obloquy 
began to assail his character. He be- 
came the agent for New York in the 
American war, at a salary of a thou- 
sand a-year; and, although it is cer- 
tain that this did not bias his political 
opinions, it gave an easy opening to 
his enemies to malign him. At this 
time he was involved in some unin- 
telligible manner in the affairs of the 
East India Company, and was accused 
of advocating their cause in his own 
interest alone; and, although this 
charge has been expressly decried by 
himself, it unquestionably lessened 
his authority on the subject. He 
fell besides into debt and borrowed 
largely from Lord Rockingham. This 
dependence upon a patron lowered 
his position in general estimation. 
Add to this, that he was charged 
with being the author of the letters 
of Junius—an accusation which, how- 
ever absurd we now sec it to be, was 
extensively circulated at the time— 
that he steadily opposed the Chatham 
and Shelburne parties, from 1770 to 
1782—that even then he evinced that 
antipathy to merely democratic move- 
ments which became so remarkable 
in after years—that he boldly sup- 
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ported Lord Mansfield in Almon’s 
case against the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Whigs, and that he vin- 
dicated the claims of Ireland in 1778, 
when they were odious to the mass of 
the English nation, and we can un- 
derstand how soon he began to be 
calumniated. 

There is no necessity for examining 
the circumstances at length, out of 
which this mass of detraction was 
poured upon Burke, for its falsehood 
and injustice have long ago been ad- 
mitted. But we mention them to 
explain his position in public opinion 
during the long continuance of Lord 
North’s administration. That posi- 
tion was one of acknowledged ability, 
but certainly not of commanding in- 
fluence ; it was somewhat analogous 
to that now held by Mr. Gladstone ; 
and this, perhaps, may account for 
the fact, that, in 1782, Burke was not 
one of the Rockingham Cabinet. At 
the same time, his genius was never 
more conspicuous than between 1770 
and 1782 ; and, as his speeches in par- 
liament for this time are tolerably 
well preserved, an existing monument 
of it may be said to have come down 
to us. 

Before the melancholy struggle of 
the American war, Burke clung, fora 
long time, to the Rockingham policy 
of 1765—that of asserting that the 
power of the crown over its depen- 
dencies was supreme, but practically 
of abandoning the right of taxation. 
Hence, when Lord North brought 
forward the Tea Act of 1773, which 
imposed a Customs’ Duty of three 

nce in the pound on tea imported 
into America, Burke opposed this Bill 
with his wonted vigour and eloquence. 
It isremarkable, that even at this early 
period, he predicted that the resist- 
ance of the Americans would again 
re-unite the family compact against 
England. In 1774, having been 
elected member for the city of Bris- 
tol, and with all the weight of this im- 

ortant trust, he denounced the un- 
appy policy which, so long experi- 
enced to be illusive, was now once 
more combining the colonies in re- 
sistance. His speech on this occa- 
sion is fully reported. Itis a masterly 
apology for the Declaratory Act of 
1766, and it overwhelms by solid ar- 
ument, proceeding on the basis of 
road policy, all the flimsy analogies 
such as Johnson had been urging in 
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his tracts in favour of the Tea Act. 
As regards style, it is one of the 
tersest of Burke’s speeches, and some 
passages in it confute the opinion 
which Lord Brougham es “en has 
promulgated, that Burke had not the 
power of clear and rapid argument. 
In 1775 Burke appeared in the 
House of Commons as the organ of 
the Rockingham party, to announce 
their plan for conciliating America. 
War had not yet been proclaimed, 
but the state of affairs was full of 
peril. The Tea Act of 1773 had 
roved a failure, and Lord North had 
ad recourse to coercive measures 
prohibiting the Americans from com- 
merce with Canada, making a change 
in the Charter of Massachusets, and 
invading in America the right of trial 
by jury. The Americans had retaliated 
bynon-importation compacts ; the car- 
oes of the English tea ships had 
en thrown into the sea; in Boston 
the citizens and the English soldiers 
had met in conflict; and, once more, 
conventions were reassembling. At this 
juncture Chatham proposed a scheme 
of conciliation, which, according to 
his declared opinions, denied, in terms, 
the right of England to tax America. 
Lord North, also, put forward a mea- 
sure, characterized by Burke as a 
“ransom by auction,” which, asserting 
expressly the right of Parliament to 
tax all parts of the empire, proposed 
a conditional suspension of that right 
in case the colonies should assess 
themselves in such sums as the King 
and Parliament should direct. On 
the other hand, the Rockingham party, 
at the suggestion of Burke, without 
affirming that America was exempt by 
law from taxation, proposed to abro- 
rate all the obnoxious measures of 
Genenmeent from 1770 to 1775, and 
practically to vest the right of self- 
taxation in the local assemblies of the 
Colonies. Of the three plans it is evi- 
dent that Chatham’s wasa declaration 
of independence, that that of the Go- 
vernment was merely an insult, and 
that that of the Rockingham party 
alone combined justice to America 
with the dignity of the empire. 
Burke’s speech in bringing in his 
resolutions on this subject has come 
down tous fully, and was perhaps the 
finest of his orationson America. It 
enters closely into all the relations of 
the question,and enforces the moderate 
views of his party with all the power 
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which learning, and philosophy, and 
splendid diction can confer. But a 
tone of melancholy thoughtfulness 
pervades it, and the orator pany 
saw that, with theaudience he was ad- 
dressing, an appeal to the sword was 
now inevitable. We need scarcely say 
that the Héuse of Commons of Lord 
North threw out the Rockingham 
resolutions ; but Burke’s speech re- 
mains, an immortal protest against 
their vote, and one of the finest spe- 
cimens of that “copiosé loquens sa- 
pientia” which Cicero calls the perfec- 
tion of eloquence. The peroration in 
which Burke enumerates the true 
securities for preserving the Union of 
America and Great Britain is a noble 
instance of philosophy animated by 
brilliant declamation. 

From the commencement of the 
American war Burke seems to have 
thought the contest hopeless ; and as 
early as 1778 he concurred with the 
majority of his meet in the policy of 
recognising the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In this view he was op- 
posed by the great statesman who, in 
1778, remembering how he had once 
before saved England, adjured her 
with his dying breath not to yield to 
her foes. The event, however, proves 
that Burke was right, and that no 
efforts which Chatham could have 
made, illustrious and terrible as his 
name as Minister would have been, 
could have averted the catastrophe 
that ensued. During the subsequent 

hases of the conflict, alike in the 

our of England’s success or ae, 
when the a of the Tower peale 
high for Camden and Guilford, or 
when the capitulation of York Town 
was announced, Burke always main- 
tained his opinion that the event 
would terminate in the independence 
of America. Through the different 
stormy debates of this time he pre- 
served his great oratorical position ; 
and, whether detailing the cruelties of 
Burgoyne’s Indians, or denouncing 
the maladministration of Lord Sand- 
wich at the Admiralty, or urging Lord 
North to give up a fruitless conflict, 
or exposing the corruptions and pecu- 
lations of the War Department, he 
extorted the admiration of all par- 
ties. But we have no space to ana- 
lyse these debates, and must leave 
it to the imagination to behold him, 
as, prominent on the floor of the 
House of Commons, and supported 
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on either side by Fox and Barré, with 
uplifted hand and frowning brow, he 

ured forth defiance at the “noble 
ord in the blue ribbon,” as the cause 
of the dismemberment of the empire, 
and for amoment deprived even Rigby 
of his blush and Jenkinson of his 
stolid complacency. 

But we need not say that between 
1770 and 1782 the genius of Burke 
was employed upon other subjects 
than on the conflict between England 
and America. As early as 1770 his 
mind had turned to that vast and 
mysterious Continent of India; the 
cradle of an ancient and ruined civili- 
zation, compared with which that of 
Europe was but of yesterday—the 
common country of a mass of differ- 
ent races of all colours, religions, 
customs, and institutions, in which the 
creed of the Brahmin, and the Hindoo 
succession of castes binding down 
society in settled ranks, were inter- 
mingled with the faith of Mahomet 
and the tribes of the eastern desert ; 
and in which a trading colony of 
English adventurers were sowing the 
seeds of universal empire. He ap- 
plied himself diligently to the study 
of India; and the spectacle of that 
vast territory with its solemn moun- 
tains, its sacred rivers, and its bound- 
less plains ; with its fair provincesrich 
with all the treasures of nature ; with 
its stately monuments of creeds and 
dynasties long passed away ; with its 
dark aborigines sunk in subjection, 
and with its Mohammedan despotism 
declining into nothingness, while its 
English masters were rising into ab- 
solute sway, made a deep impression 
en his imagination. As Lord 
Macaulay observes, he had eminently 
the faculty of summoning up before 
his mind distant countries and com- 
munities, and gradually he became as 
familiar with the aspect of India as if 
he had spent his life in wandering 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
The barbaric pomp and magnificence 
of the Mogul and his Viceroys, the 
strange solemnities of the Hindoo 
Priesthood, the wretchedness and 
penury of the lower castes of nativ 
the exactions and tyranny of the island 
conquerors, the domes and mosques of 
the cities sacred to the prophet; the 
temples, idols, and rites of the Pagan 
races, the village communities of the 
tillers of the soil, the European villas 
and streets rising at Calcutta and 
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Madras ; all these were reflected clear- 
ly and vividly before him as if he had 
been for years acquainted with them. 
It is certain that he had obtained this 
copious and exact knowledge long be- 
fore the India bill of Mr. Fox, on the 
im hment of Warren Hastings, 
and its depth and brillianey cannot 
questioned, whatever may be thought 
about his wisdom as regards the af- 
fairs of India, or the consistency of 
his political conduct respecting them. 
It was in 1772 that Burke first dis- 
a this a when Lord 
orth brought in the Regulating Act 
to settle the States of the East India 
Company towards India and the 
Crown. Fifteen years only had pass- 
ed since the battle of Plassey, but 
the Company were already masters of 
a vast dominion in India, and had be- 
come de facto its Sovereigns. They 
overned Bengal in the name of the 
Gena. collected the revenues, and 
controlled the produce of Bahar and 
Orissa, and, protected by the memories 
of Wandiwash had become the real 
rulers of the Carnatic. But merchants 
in Leadenhall-street suddenly con- 
verted into princes, and attempting to 
govern great tracts of almost unknown 
territories inhabited for the most part 
by a feeble and unwarlike population, 
through the medium of agents and 
factors under the superintendence of 
a‘court of shifting and irresponsible 
directors had, as might have been ex- 
pected, marked their reign by all the 
evils which ignorance, and corruption, 
and oppression could produce. The 
dividends of the proprietors dimin- 
ished while their conquests increased, 
and the private fortunes of their 
servants became enormous. Bank- 
ruptey stared the Company in the face, 
though every ship brought tidings 
that year after year their dominions 
were being enlarged. At the same 
time the tyranny of the Mohammedan 
dynasties over the Hindoo races was 
but a trifle compared with the extor- 
tions, the confiscations, and the ini- 
quities which were practised by the 
representatives of the Company in the 
provinces recently brought under their 
dominion. Pretenders to Mohamme- 
dan thrones set up and pulled down 
for the purposes of war ; treaties made 
with native princes only to be broken ; 
the produce of provinces seized and 
sold at the price of a monopoly; tribute 
exacted under the pretenceof payment 
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for services ; these were the regular oc- 
currences of the Company’s govern- 
ment of India ; and while their writers 
and officials were amassing immense 
sums of money, their own finances 
were becoming almost insolvent. In 
this state of things, the Crown made 
a claim to all the Company’s terri- 
tories, with a view to establishing a 
regular government in them ; and, al- 
though this claim was not insisted on, 
the Regulating Act of Lord North 
undoubtedly laid down the principle, 
that the legislature had a right to in- 
terfere in the Government of India, 
for it made the charterof the Company 
conditional on their continuing the 
payment of four hundred thousand 
pounds per annum into the Exche- 
quer, and it appointed a Governor-Ge- 
neraland Council under the Crown for 
the three Presidencies. Against this 
principle Burke contended vehemently 
in 1772, insisting with his usual energy 
and eloquence that the legislature had 
noright tomeddle with the Company’s 
administration of their dominions. 
Considering the part which Burke 
afterwards took as regards the India 
Bill of Mr. Fox, it is remarkable that 
in 1772 he asserted the independence 
of the Company on the legislature, and 
that he should have charged the mal- 
administration of India upon the 
rapacity which parliament had shown 
towards it. It cannot be denied that 
this conduct was inconsistent with 
that of later years ; but we may reject 
the charge which was made against 
Burke at this time that he was actu- 
ated solely by a personal interest, and 
by a promise of office from the Com- 
pany, for it appears not to rest on any 
foundation. 

Nor were the genius and eloquence 
of Burke less remarkable in the twelve 
years’ struggle between Lord North 
and the Opposition on matters of do- 
mestic government and _ legislation. 
That opposition, however, was divid- 
ed within itself; and this severance 
was not only injurious at the time, but, 
in after years, entailed most unfortu- 
nate consequences. The followers of 
Lord Chatham and of Lord Rocking- 
ham, in whom, at last, the entire of 
the opposition centered, were united 
upon the impolicy of the war with 
America, but they differed upon many 
questions of moment as regards the 
internal affairs of Great Britain. Thus 
the Chatham party, with their great 
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chief, were eager for a measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform. They wished to 
add largely to the county representa- 
tion, and some of them, at least, were 
for Triennial Parliaments. The Chat- 
ham party supported the City Remon- 
strance against the King, and were in 
intimate relations with a democratic 
faction in London, who went by the 
name of the “Bill of Rights” men. In 
consequence of the personal animosity 
of Chatham, they opposed Lord Mans- 
field in almost all his acts; and thus 
they denounced his conduct in Almon’s 
case, when he declared that a jury had 
no right to decide as to the malicious 
intent of a libeller. Nor, at least 
until 1782, had the Chatham party 
any sympathy with the doctrines of 
political economy ; and, accordingly, 
though they did not resist the Free 
Trade measures of 1779, they did not 
make them a prominent feature in 
their policy. And it should be added 
that, true tothe example of their leader, 
the Chatham party professed a strong 
personal devotion to their sovereign, 
and, certainly, they were less hated 
by George III. than the representa- 
tives of the Revolution families. On 
the whole, it may be said that the 
Chatham party, from 1770 to 1782, 
were rather a following than a politi- 
cal connexion; that they were at once 
more subservient to the King than the 
Whigs; and that they were rather 
swayed by the influence of their great 
author, than moved by direct princi- 
ples of = ry: 
The kingham party were of 
uite a different character. Taking 
their stand at the great settlement of 
1688, and reflecting the principles of 
Somers and Walpole, they insisted 
— the democratic nature of the 
ouse of Commons, for the most part 
denied that it required reform, and 
especially were adverse to Triennial 
Parliaments. They repudiated the City 
Remonstrance asa libel on George IIL., 
which had not been justified ‘by any 
of his acts; and they avoided any con- 
nexion with the democratic party in 
London. The most learned of them 
supported Lord Mansfield’s view of 
the law in Almon’s case; and, as a 
body, they proposed to amend that 
law by a substantive enactment. Ow- 
ing to the genius of one commanding 
mind, they were sworn advocates for 
removing restrictions on commerce ; 
and sincerely supported the cause of 
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Roman Catholic Ireland. As regards 
them it may be said, that they were 
emphatically a political combination, 
organized upon clear and definite prin- 
se ; that they were friends rather 
of social and commercial freedom, 
than of political innovation; that they 
did not, indeed, omit the respect due 
to the Crown, but that they always 
thought it subordinate to their alle- 
giance to the Constitution. 

On the death of Lord Chatham, 
Lord Shelburne became the leader of 
his adherents, and although in 1782 
they coalesced with the Rockingham 
party, and the two sections were usu- 
ally in opposition to Lord North, there 
was little real sympathy or union 
between them. ow unfortunate 
this want of union proved after- 
wards, in inducing the dissolution of 
the second Rockingham Ministry, and 
the ill-omened coalition of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox in 1783, is well 
known, and has often been deplored; 
but even from 1770 to 1782 it dis- 
are itself on several occasions. 

"hus, on the question of Reform in 
Parliament, brought forward by Saw- 
bridge,on Dowdeswell’s Bill for amend- 
ing the Law of Libel, and on the sub- 
ject of the City Remonstrance, it 
showed itself openly before the Min- 
istry ; and it is evident when we read 
the correspondence of Burke, who 
never concealed a personal antipathy 
to Lord Chatham and Shelburne. Of 
the domestic policy of the Rocking- 
ham party during this period, Burke 
was often the author, and was always 
the champion ; and in this service he 
distinguished himself as usual, espe- 
cially in vindicating Lord Mansfield’s 
doctrine as regards libel ; in opposing 
the demand for Triennial Parliaments ; 
in propounding the principles of Free 
Trade ; and in deprecating purely de- 
mocratic violence. Indeed, until the 
year 1778, he was confessedly the lead- 
er of the Rockingham party in the 
House of Commons on all their sub- 
jects ; and although after that time 
this honour was shared with him by 
Mr. Fox, whose great powers, ener- 
getic nature, and high birth gave him 
an almost unrivalled Parliamentary 
reputation, Burke still continued fore- 
most in debate whenever there was an 
occasion for depth of learning, for 
philosophic insight, and for copious 
eloquence. Perhaps his superiority 
over all speakers in the House of Com- 
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mons was most evident when he was 
expounding the principles of com- 
merce; his speech on this subject in 
1779, though we have only a muti- 
lated abstract of it, shows a complete 
appreciation of the subject; and, 

ainly, even in the last years of Lord 
North's administration, he was, if at 
all inferior to Mr. Fox, surpassed by 
him only in the one faculty of clear 
and rapid debating. 

On several questions, however, of 
domestic interest, the Chatham and 
Rockingham parties were united, and 
in the discussion of these, Burke, as 
usual, shone conspicuously. Thus, 
he supported Dunning’s Resolutions 
against the Crown; he frequently de- 
nounced the barbarous criminal law 
of the period; he opposed the arbi- 
trary Royal Marriage Act ; and he ad- 
vocated the financial reforms of Barré 
and Savile. But his energy and genius 
were especially eminent in two of the 
subjects of internal politics, with re- 
gard to which the opposition acted in 
concert. In 1771 Colonel Onslow had 
attempted to enforce the standing 
order of the House of Commons 
against reporting the debates, and he 
succeeded in obtaining a vote of the 
House for bringing two printers to its 
bar. Hesubsequently persistedin sum- 
moning “three brace more of prin- 
ters,” as he called them, to answer, in 
the same place, for a similar breach of 
privilege ; and in the contest which 
arose upon this question, the Opposi- 
tion divided the House no less than 
twenty-three times ; and Burke de- 
nounced the entire proceeding with 
remarkable ability. For the moment 
this vigorous resistance failed; but, 
although four out of the six printers 
who obeyed the order of the House, 
and the Lord Mayor of London and 
Alderman Oliver, were committed to 
the Tower for interfering to prevent 
the arrest of the sixth under the 
Speaker’s warrant, even this arbitrary 
Parliament tacitly gave up thestruggle, 
and from this time the debates have 
been regularly reported. It was ad- 
mitted ‘by all sides that the stand 
Burke made on this occasion, was, 

erhaps, the most striking instance 
he ever gave of energy in mere dis- 
cussion ; the practical success of the 
Opposition was due chiefly to his per- 
severance; and all who feel the value 
of the publicity of proceedings in Par- 
liament, will echo in his favour the 
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prediction he made at this time, 
“that posterity would bless the per- 
tinacity of that day.” They who 
doubt his faculty of keen and ready 
retort, would do well to read his 
stinging answers to Colonel Onslow 
in this debate; for these answers 
prove that in this instance, at least, 
there is a striking exception to this 
somewhat hasty judgment. 

The second occasion of Burke’s tri- 
umphs in the province of home affairs, 
to which we have alluded above, 
was his famous notion for Economic 
Reform. On this subject the Oppo- 
sition were quite in harmony; and 
the speech in which Burke introduced 
it has been considered by some judges 
to be his masterpiece. For many gen- 
erations the reforming hand had not 
been applied to the public depart- 
ments of the State, and the result 
was that they were clogged with nu- 
merous abuses, and were filled with 
useless pensioners and _ sinecurists. 
According to the principles of feudal 
times, the Sovereign was still possess- 
ed of enormous demesne lands, and 
these, without being a source of any 
profit, were a nursery for a mass of 
official patronage. The separate ju- 
risdictions and privileges annexed to 
the Palatinates, which had existed in 
England since the days of the Planta- 
genets, and the offices connected with 
the Duchy of Cornwall and the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, had thrown a num- 
ber of places into the hands of the 
Ministry, and had only complicated 
the working of public affairs. So, too, 
the practice of paying the majority of 
officials by fees instead of salaries, and 
of allowing the Paymaster-General to 
retain interest on the balances in his 
hands, had been productive of much 
waste and peculation ; and the pen- 
sions charged upon the Civil Tist 
were in many cases given for nominal 
or absurd services. The general re- 
sult of this cumbrous, antiquated, and 
costly system, was that the nation in- 
curred an unjust and useless annual 
outlay, and, above all, that “a cor- 
rupt influence, the spring of all prodi- 
gality and disorder, taking away vig- 
our from its arms, and wisdom from 
its councils,’ pervaded the entire 
frame of the Constitution. 

Burke applied himself strenuously 
to the onerous task of mastering and 
exposing this vast scheme of adminis- 
tration, and of suggesting a thorough 
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reform of it ; and certainly his speech 
on Economic Reform gives proof be- 
 aepon any other of his efforts how far 

e was in advance of the ideas of his 
age. It is also marked by his usual 
felicity of narrative, by its mastery of 
recondite principles and details, and 
especially by his happy method of 
lighting up a dull subject with bril- 
liant illustrations. It analyses at 
length, and with peculiar clearness, 
the working of the public departments 
of the day, and points out in what 
parts it was cumbrous and deficient, 
where it led to abuses and feebleness 
of action, where it tended to extrava- 
gance and to giving under influence 
to the Crown, and in what particulars 
it was capable of amendment. The 
specific measures which it recom- 
mended were a sale of the Crown lands 
for public purposes, a consolidation of 
the departments of administration, 
an abolition of useless offices, a 
change in the method of paying pub- 
lic servants, a revision of the Civil 
List, and a reorganization of the dif- 
ferent feudal and palatinate jurisdic- 
tions. It has been justly observed, 
that “‘a scheme so comprehensive and 
so complete has never yet been pro- 
posed to Parliament by any member 
unconnected with administration ;” 
and the highest testimony to its ge- 
nius is this, that almost all its reforms 
have, subsequently, been adopted, al- 
though some of them, to this day, 
have been retarded by the cold ob- 
struction of routine, or the more eager 
ne of patronage. It should be 
added, that this speech was so convinc- 
ing, and was backed by so formidable 
an array of the opposition, that Lord 
North did not formally oppose it. 
The bill on the subject was permitted 
to be brought in, but it was after- 
wards defeated in detail, and to this 
hour its entire provisions have not 
been carried out. 

At length, in 1782, deserted by the 
country party, denounced by the na- 
tion, assailed by an overwhelming op- 
position, and backed only by the o 
stinacy of the King, the ministry of 
Lord North resigned amidst war 
abroad and evil symptoms at home. 
From this time a ministry of King’s 
friends has never governed England ; 
and, unquestionably, it is to the energy 
and eloquence with which the opposi- 
tion of the day exposed this regimé, 
that the result, in a great measure, 
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may be attributed. Burke, however, 
to whom a main share of the triumph 
is due, was not admitted into the ca- 
binet of the Rockingham-Shelburne 
administration which succeeded to 
that of Lord North ; and this exclu- 
sion, as Lord John Russell properl 
observes, must be a matter of consid- 
erable surprise. Still, it is not true 
that it was entirely owing to Whig 
distaste for plebeians, as Lord Stan- 
hope characteristically announces; and 
it is untrue that “Burke’s merits were 
disregarded on this occasion,” for he 
received the lucrative office of Pay- 
master-General, an office which had 
been the favourite of Henry Fox, and 
had been held by Lord North and by 
Mr. Pitt, and the personal distinction 
of beingmadea Privy Councillor. And 
without saying that he was adequately 
rewarded by these arrangements, we 
think that his new admission into the 
cabinet may be accounted for without 
charging Lord Rockingham with in- 
gratitude, or Mr. Fox with jealous 
ambition. From 1776 to 1782 Burke 
had been the pensioned agent of New 
York, a colony specially at war with 
England ; and although the opposi- 
tion had always sided with the Ame- 
ricans, this was not a recommendation 
to a seat in the cabinet. He had also 
repeatedly been charged with receiv- 
ing money from the East India Com- 
pany in consideration of his opposi- 
tion to the Regulating Act, and with 
being the author of the letters of Ju- 
nius; he was known to have Roman 
Catholic relations, and he was sus- 
cted of being a Roman Catholic 
himself; and these facts, however un- 
fair may have been the charges them- 
selves, did greatly depress his charac- 
ter as a politician in England. Nor 
can it be denied, that splendid as had 
been his services from 1770 to 1782, 
Mr. Fox, since 1776, had rivalled him 
in debating power, though far his in- 
ferior in real acquirements ; and, that 
if we are to credit contemporary ac- 
counts, his extreme earnestness and 
susceptibility of disposition were be- 
ginning to run into excessive violence, 
and to make him less a safe than a 
brilliant politician. In short, the 
character ascribed to him in 1782, is 
rather that of a commanding but 
somewhat undisciplined intellect, of 
a consummate but not a very discreet 
orator, of an astonishing but not of a 
judicious capacity, than of a sagacious 
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or skilful party leader; and this cha- 
racter never has been that which is 
most sought after for high office. Add 
to this that he was known to be poor 
and in debt to Lord Rockingham— 
that the age was one of extreme aris- 
tocratic pretensions, and we think that 
the omission of his name from the ca- 
binet may be explained without adopt- 
ing the theory that the Rockingham 
party weremerely a Venetian oligarchy 
that sedulously excluded plebeians 
from the golden book of the greater 
offices. At least, it is certain, that on 
one occasion, and that only by impli- 
cation, did Burke complain in the 
slightest degree that his services to 
his party had not been fairly compen- 
sated. 

The Rockingham-Shelburne admi- 
nistration lasted only three months, 
but during its continuance, it carried 
Burke’s scheme of Economic Reform, 
although in an altered and mutilated 
shape ; it assented to the legislative 
independence of Ireland ; it passed a 
bill for excluding contractors from 
Parliament, and for disfranchising re- 
venue officers ; and it expunged the 
unconstitutional resolutions of the 
House of Commons with reference to 
the Middlesex election. It was, how- 
ever, composed of discordant elements, 
for there was scarcely any union be- 
tween the two parties that formed it ; 
and upon the death of Lord Rocking- 
ham, it fell to pieces in consequence 
of its internal dissensions. Whether 
this was the result of the treacherous 
disposition of Lord Shelburne, who 
was accused of secretly circumventing 
the Whigs, and endeavouring to sup- 
plant them with the King, or of the 
jealousy and rashness of Mr. Fox, who 
now became the leader of the Rock- 
ingham connexion, is a problem of 
considerable obscurity ; but the con- 
sequence was ultimately destructive 
to the great Whig ee of England. 
The break up of the kingham- 
Shelburne ministry tempted Mr. Fox 
into the fatal course of allying his fol- 
lowers with the discredited faction of 
Lord North, of connecting the de- 
fenders of American independence, 
the champions of constitutional go- 
vernment, and the advocates of tem- 

rate freedom with the corrupt and 
imbecile herd of the King’s friends and 

ites who had recently been driven 
a office with ignominy. It associ- 
ated into a coalition, men who had 
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differed on every question, and who 
recently had been implacable enemies, 
and showed the nation that strict po- 
litical principle was no more to be ex- 
pected from the hereditary supporters 
of the constitution, than from the 
Rigbys, the Jenkinsons, and the Sand- 
wiches. Finally, it purged the Tory 
party of that element of the King’s 
friends which, under the rule of Lord 
North, had been its disgrace ; it creat- 
ed the constitutional Toryism of the 
school of the second Pitt, and once 
more rallied the people around the 
throne of George III; it identified 
the name of ie for more than 
a generation with a subserviency to 
factions and unprincipled combina- 
tions, and it caused, by a not unde- 
served retribution, the exclusion of 
that party from power for nearly half 


a century. 

The fall of the Rockingham-Shel- 
burne Government, the opposition of 
the Whigs to Lord Shelburne who 
succeeded to office for a few months, 
and the unwarrantable coalition of 
Lord North and Mr. Fox extinguish- 
ed, in the language of Lord John Rus- 
sell, “that great confederacy of free- 
dom which, united in the adversity 
of the American war, had revived the 
ancient virtues of Whiggism, and 
made the Senate shine with the lights 
of patriotism and eloquence.” It is 
certain that Burke took an active part 
in these manceuvres, and he must, 
therefore, share the blame they de- 
serve ; but the principal author of 
them was, undoubtedly, Mr. Fox, and 
it is very unjust to attempt, like Lord 
Holland, to shift from him the unfor- 
tunate responsibility. Burke certainly 
disliked and distrusted Lord Shel- 
burne, but Mr. Fox was the cause of 
the final disruption ; and it is clear 
that Burke had no knowledge of the 
coalition until it had been planned 
andaccomplished. Oneofhisspeeches 
shows that he did not much approve 
of it. This, indeed, was only natural 
in one who felt sincerely oa had al- 
ways advocated the obligation of or- 
ganizing party on definite principles ; 
and although he cannot escape the 
charge of having assented to the coa- 
lition, it is unfair to portray him as 
its real designer. Nor is it less unjust 
to insinuate that he was prempted in 
urging this alliance ey y a reckless 
and profligate love of place. In 1782 
he was Paymaster-General, and as his 
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plan of Reform had not yet become 
operative, he might have retained in 
his hands the interest on the balances 
of his department which had always 
been considered a legitimate perquisite 
of office. But like Chatham, he had 
returned to the Treasury these sums 
which, perhaps, averaged £20,000 a- 
year, and this conduct sufficiently 
clears him from mere sordid motives 
in the pursuit or the occupation of 
either place. Besides, in 1783, he was 
less likely to seek officefrom pecuniary 
reasons than at any other period of 
his life; for the death of Lord Rock- 
ingham, who had released him from 
all his debts, had set him free from 
any embarrassments. If, therefore, 
notwithstanding all that calumny can 
urge, he had shown himself above 
mere selfish considerations at a time 
when he was in debt and penury, and 
before he had gained an official posi- 
tion, it is very improbable that he 
would yield to their influence when 
he had honourably filled a place of 
the highest trust, and was released 
from any pecuniary pressure. The 
truth seems to be that he agreed to 
the inauspicious coalition, in conse- 
qamee artly of astrong antipathy to 

rd Shelburne, and partly of the 
friendship which he felt, at this pe- 
riod, for Mr. Fox, whose bold and 
manly nature, commanding powers in 
debate, and warm, simple, and affec- 
tionate character had completely won 
over his earnest and susceptible dis- 
position. 

For a time, however, the strength 
of coalition was irresistible: it com- 
bined the only two great sections of 
Parliament; the opposition of Shel- 
burne, Pitt, and George IIL, to it ap- 
peared hopeless: and, accordingly, this 
seemed a good opportunity to Burke 
to attempt a settlement of the affairs 
of India. He was the real author of 
the celebrated East India Bill of Mr. 
Fox: and, whatever may be thought 
of that measure itself, or of its incon- 
sistency with the previous ideas of 
Burke, no one can deny that it was 
a great and comprehensive scheme, or 
that it was not supported by consum- 
mate ability. Eleven years had passed 
since the Regulating Act of Lord 
North, and the relations of the East 
India Company with their came, 
and their own political and commerci: 
condition had only proved more than 
ever the necessity of a great reform. 
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The Regulating Act had not checked 
the cupidity or the irresponsibility of 
the Directors or the Proprietors, and 
had not given the British Government 
any real hold upon the general adminis- 
tration of India. Warren Hastings had 
extended the sway of the Company 
over vast provinces, had freed it even 
from nominal subjection to the Mo- 
1, had saved the Carnatic from Hy- 
er Ali, and had increased immensely 
the Indian revenue. But he had marked 
his rule with great cruelties, with 
reckless wars, and with iniquitous 
spoliations ; and large as had been his 
additions to the empire, the finances 
of that empire were still unprosperous. 
The country of the Rohillas had been 
devastated, the Rajah of Benares had 
been plundered, the triumph of Porto 
Novo had driven back a formidable 
enemy, the treasures of many cities 
had been swept into the English set- 
tlements, but the rule of the sword 
and of exaction had not enriched the 
conquerors: and the peculation and 
misgovernment of their servants had 
wrought havoc with their increased 
resources. Looking at these things 
Burke conceived the project of ex- 
tinguishing altogether the rule of the 
Company in India, of annexing their 
conquests to the Crown of England, 
and of governing these under the im- 
mediate control of Parliament. This 
ame of course, was contradictory to 
is former views, which had expressly 
affirmed the indefeasible rights of the 
Company as sovereigns; and of the 
cause of this change we are left in 
uncertainty. It is easy to charge him 
with interested motives in it; and in 
theabsence of evidence it is impossible 
to refute the charge completely ; but 
probably it was the result of a larger 
experience as regards the maladmin- ° 
istration of the agents of the Com- 
oi However this may have been, 
e inspired Mr. Fox with his views : 
and the result was the production of 
the East India Bill of that statesman, 
which ultimately drove the Coalition 
Ministry from power, and brought Mr. 
Pitt into his long tenure of office. 
The principal features of this fa- 
mous measure were that it vested in 
the Crown the conquests of the Com- 
pany, and that it committed the ad- 
ministration of them to commissioners 
to be appointed for four years by Par- 
liament only, and, after that period, 
to be nominated by the sovereign. 
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Mr. Fox introduced it into the House 
of Commons ; but, however ably he 
analysed its details, and sought to 
reconcile them with the principles of 
the constitution, its real author was 
its chief supporter. Burke now 
brought to bear upon Indian affairs 
the rich stores of a gigantic knowledge 
made fruitful and brilliant by his 
powerful imagination. His one re- 

rted speech upon the East India 

ill, is, we think, the finest specimen 
he has left of his purely narrative and 
didactic eloquence; it is fully equal 
in power and comprehensiveness to 
those against Warren Hastings, and 
it excels them in method, arrange- 
ment, and purity of language. Having 
thoroughly mastered the history of 
the Company in India, and the nature, 
aspect, and relations of theirempire, he 
thought rightly that a striking detail 
of that history, setting forth the crimes 
of the conquerors against the races 
they had vanquished would be the 
only true justification for the 
immense forfeitures he was propos- 
ing. Accordingly his speech is a 
splendid and pathetic description of 
the consequences of the Company’s 
sway in India, of the invasions of de- 
fenceless territories, of the frauds and 
spoliations practised on the Mahom- 
medans and the natives, of the extor- 
tions of the Company’s servants, and 
of the perilous state of their finances. 
This protracted misconduct and ruin, 
he argued, was an excuse and reason 
for the infringement of any charter, 
and might be pleaded in like manner 
against any other association which 
should so grossly abuse its trust. The 
speech closes with a fine eulogium 
on Mr. Fox; and we would refer our 
readers especially to it as a monument 
of powerful and animated exposition, 
massing together a variety of details 
in the most beautiful diction, and 
lighting them up with the lustre of a 
splendid imagination. 

The India Bill, as is well known, 
wasthe Nemesis of the Coalition. The 
King not unnaturally disliked its au- 
thors, and considered it as a formal 
attack on his prerogative as the foun- 
tain of power. The nation thought that 
it was betrayed by thealliance of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, and viewed the 
measure as anattempt toestablish ille- 
gitimate power woe the agency of 
a corrupted House of Commons. Wher- 
ever the influence of the Company 
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extended, the cry was raised that 
solemn charters were being infringed, 
and that the rights of property were 
sacrificed to a sinister ambition. A 
formidable mass of opinion began to 
gather against the Bill; and, although 
at first it was powerless in the House 
of Commons, it was strong in the 
Court, in the House of Lords, and in 
the country. Just at this period, too, it 
found a champion in the youthful yet 
mature son of Chatham, whom the 
influence of the King, the anger of 
the Shelburne party, his own ambi- 
tion, and the sense of great abilities 
combined to make the leader of the 
opposition. For a time Mr. Fox held 
his course triumphantly and carried 
the India Bill through the House of 
Commons ; but theintrigues of George 
IITL., and the efforts of the East India 
Company prevented its passing 
through the House of Lords: the 
Coalition were summarily dismissed 
from office; and Mr. Pitt was sud- 
denly invested with power, though a 
large Parliamentary majority were 
against him. Then commenceda fierce 
and exasperating contest, which fought 
ononeside with consummate prudence 
and skill, and on the other with more 
ability than caution, ended in the utter 
discomfiture of Mr. Fox, and the 
triumph of hisillustrious rival. Relying 
solely, andas Lord Jolin Russell shows, 
most unwisely on the strength of the 
Coalition in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fox struggled to prevent any ap- 
peal from its votes to the sense of 
the country, and thus secured himself 
from popular support, and too clearly 
justified the charge that he was the 
mere agent ofan oligarchy. On the other 
hand Mr. Pitt, undismayed by the 
repeated divisions against him, con- 
fronting his foes with all his father’s 
dignity, and with more than his fa- 
ther’s tact and dexterity, insisted on his 
right to dissolve Parliament, being 
assured that the event would give 
him a very different House of Com- 
mons. The result is well known, and 
is a proof of the foresight of Mr. Pitt, 
and of his great Parliamentary abili- 
ties. The Fanation took place ; the 
Coalition was ignominiously beaten ; 
the array of Lord North and Mr. Fox 
were grievously thinned ; and backed 
by the Court and a moderate Tory fol- 
lowing, and assailed only by a baftied 
and distrusted opposition, Mr. Pitt 
began his celebrated administration. 
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In this great contest Burke was the 
firm ally of Mr. Fox, and though he 
did not occupy a very prominent place 
in it, he must be held, ae respon- 
sible for its disasters. With Mr. Fox 
he took his stand on the unsafe posi- 
tion that the King had no right to at- 
tempt “a penal dissolution,” that is, 
a dissolution to ascertain the sense of 
the nation ; and as this was one of the 
causes of the defeat of the Coalition, 
he must bear the blame of having con- 
tributed to it. Even in the first 
Parliament of Mr. Pitt, though he was 
still a leader of opposition, he seems 
to have lost mealies of his great re- 
putation, and he gave many proofs of 
an exaggeration and vehemence of 
temper. His services were receding 
out of view; he was classed as be- 
longing to a beaten yet unscrupulous 
party; he was out of office and not 
rich, and this embittered his spirit ; 
and his earnest but often violent ha- 
rangues were already beginning to be 
treated as declamatory rants. A new 
generation was fast filling the seats of 
the House of Commons, who had 
never heard his magnificent efforts for 
America, or his noble struggle for the 
rights of electors; and seated as he 
now was, side by side with Lord 
North, even the past reflected dis- 
credit on him as well as dignity. As 
yet, however, his path, if clouded, was 
not dark: he was a leader of an im- 
portant political party in the state ; he 
enjoyed the friendship of some of the 
noblest intellects of the day, and 
wherever he went, he was received as 
one of the great men of England. At 
Beaconsfield he could still enjoy the 
company of his brother Richard, and 
watch the growing promise of his fa- 
vouriteson. Some pleasant faces had 
vanished from the literary club since 
it had first met twenty years before ; 
but Johnson and Reynolds were there 
still, and the vacant places had been 
filled with friends who had known 
him for many years. As yet, he had 
not felt the pang of a desolated hearth, 
of close companionships broken for 
ever, of old age declining in poverty 
apart from former ties. On the con- 
trary, in 1784, amidst the congratula- 
tions of all who knew him, amongst 
whom, we may becertain, were Robert- 
son and Adam Smith, he became rector 
of the University of Glasgow ; and, in 
the following year, when he went to 
Ireland for a short time, he was wel- 
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comed and honoured alike in all social 
and political circles. 

The public life of Burke from 1784 
to his death, divides itself naturally 
into two periods, that before his sep- 
aration from Mr. Fox, and that after 
the break up of the Whig party. 
During all this time Mr. Pitt was in 
power, and Burke was never in office, 
although his opposition was after- 
wards converted into an open alli- 


ance. Theadministration of Mr. Pitt 
was of quite a different kind from 
that of Lord Bute or of Lord North. 


It was free, for the most part, of the 
King’s friends who, gathered around 
their former leader, were now dis- 
crediting the Whig party in a com- 
bined opposition. It did not attempt 
any violent outrage on colonial or 
domestic rights, although in the tem- 
pest of the French Revolution it 
strained the executive in support of 
the common wealth. It proposed a 
sound financialand commercial policy; 
and advocated a reform in parliament; 
though the events of 1793, and a 
European war, put an end to these 
liberal and enlightened measures. On 
the whole it was characterized by 
broad and comprehensive views as re- 
gards the foreign relations and the 
internal government of the empire ; 
it was presided over by a powerf 
and original statesman who had no 
notion of degenerating into a court 
favourite ; and, although George III. 
thwarted several of its measures, 
especially that of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and it is liable to the 
charge of precipitating the war with 
France, it was certainly one of the 
reatest administrations which ever 

irected the fortunes of England. It 
is little to its credit that it was toler- 
ably liked by the King, that the naval 
triumphs which marked its course 
made it popular with the masses, that 
the vehement crusade which ulti- 
mately it carried on against France, 
excited the national pride and love of 
glory, or that the prodigal expendi- 
ture in which it rioted, at last secured 
to it a crowd of interested supporters. 
But its settlement of the Indian 
question, its accomplishing the Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, its short 
lived commercial treaty with France, 
and its early attempts to promote the 
doctrines of free trade, are a lasting 
monument to the sterling greatness 
of its author. 
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Until the year 1791 Burke was 
usually in opposition to Mr. Pitt’s 
government. That opposition, like 
that of all the Whigs, often struggled 
to conceal weakness by a show of 
vehemence; and Burke, on several 
occasions, displayed a distempered 
violence, which exposed him to the 
contempt and even the ridicule of the 
minister. Thus his conduct on the 
Regency Bill of Mr. Pitt, as regards 
which we entirely agree with “that 
statesman, was marked with extraor- 
ay passion ; and the incongruous 

ctacle was exhibited of an old 

hig standing up for indefeasible 
hereditary right. He assailed the 
East India Bill of 1784, which for 
seventy-five years formed the charter 
of our Indian Government; but here 
he was certainly inferior to Mr. Fox, 
whose more practical and logical mind 
was better fitted to expose the appar- 
ent anomalies of a double administra- 
tion. He opposed the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s democratic scheme of par- 
liamentary reform, and every attempt 
to establish triennial parliaments; 
but, as we have said, this does not 
show him to have been really an anti- 
reformer, or at all hostile to popular 
rivileges. It must be owned that 
is siding with Mr. Fox in his oppo- 
sition to the treaty of commerce with 
France, was a piece of factious parti- 
sanship ; 7 this reflects discredit on 
one who had become a thorough 
master of political economy, and had 
always maintained that intercourse in 
trade was the best bond of national 
friendship. During this period, how- 
ever, he did valuable service to the 
state, by advocating a mitigation of 
the criminal law, and an abolition of 
the slave trade, and by giving a steady 
and eloquent support to the claims of 
Treland. 

But from 1782 to 1790 the mind of 
Burke for the most part was fixed on 
one subject; and here his assiduous 
and brilliant exertions received the 
approval of the House of Commons, 
and, on the whole, have deserved the 
applause of peed For several 


ears, through the agency of Francis, 
urke had been made acquainted with 
the rule of Warren Hastings in 


India, and he had become possessed 
with the idea that all the crimes per- 
petrated in the name of the Company, 
all the spoliations inflicted on the 
Mohammedan and Hindoo races, and 
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all the mismanagement apparent in 
the finances of the conquerors were 
directly attributable to the Governor- 
General. This idea appears in the 
report upon Indian affairs drawn up 
in 1783 as a basis for the bill of Mr. 
Fox, in the great speech of Burke 
upon this measure, and in his speeches 
upon the bill of 1784. At length in 
1785 Hastings returned to England, 
accompanied by the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his officials in India, by 
the warm gratitude of the East India 
Company, and by a reputation, splen- 
did yet ominous, that he had extended 
the empire, and conquered vast terri- 
tories, but that he had committed 
many crimes and acts of extortion. 
Francis had preceded him by a short 
time, had entered Parliament at the 
General Election of 1784, and eager 
to avenge himself for the victory 
which Hastings had gained over him 
in India, had contracted a cordial 
alliance with Burke, with the view of 
bringing the Governor-General to an 
account for his conduct. The malig- 
nant zeal of the great anonymous lib- 
eller, and the nobler antipathy of the 
vehement statesman, in se charac- 
ter a hatred of oppression was a prom- 
inent feature, was stimulated by the 
adulation which greeted Hastings upon 
his arrival in London, by the marked 
attention which was paid to him by 
George IIT., by the report that he 
was about to receive a peerage, by 
the courtesy with which the Queen 
had forgotten the antecedents of his 
wife. Notwithstanding the lukewarm 
support of his party, and the opposi- 
tion of the Court and the Ministry, 
Burke, aided by Francis, as early as 
1785, gave notice to the House of 
Commons that he would impeach the 
Governor-General. This notice, how- 
ever, was too late at the then period 
of the session; but the deferring of 
the proceedings till the next year 
was probably as much a gain to the 
accusers as it certainly was a loss to 
the party menaced. For that year 
gave Burke time to digest and mature 
his charge against Hastings; and it 
convinced the opposition that it would 
be just and politic to combine their 
whole stzemith in favour of the im- 
peachment. So, too, that year lessen- 
ed the popularity of Hastings with 
the court, and in part with the Com- 
pany ; it brought to England sinister 
rumours against him; and it shook 
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Mr. Pitt in his first resolution to give 
him the aid of the government under 
all circumstances. 

At length, early in 1786, Burke 
laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons the articles of charge 
against Warren Hastings, as prelimin- 
ary to a motion for his impeachment. 
This indictment is drawn with too 
little a regard to form and concise- 
ness, but it is a masterly catalogue of 
the unwarrantable acts of the Gover- 
nor-General, set forth in grave and 
perspicuous language. At first the 
whole weight of the Government was 
thrown into the scale against the im- 
peachment, and Burke’s motion upon 
the charge, as regards the Rohillas, 
was rejected by a majority of nearly 
two to one. But, upon the charge 
relating to the conduct of Hastings 
to the Rajah of Benares, Mr. Pitt 
thought fit to withdraw his opposi- 
tion ; and, having been followed into 
the lobby by the mass of his adhe- 
rents, he, in fact, made the impeach- 
ment a matter of certainty. A large 
majority of the House of Commons 
were now pledged against Hastings ; 
and, although he was still supported 
by the Court, by the House of Lords, 
and by the East India Company, it 
was evident that Burke’s great ob- 
ject would be accomplished. The 
sessions of 1786 and 1787 were taken 
up in discussions about the prelimin- 
ary charges, in which the powerful 
logic of Mtr Fox, the brilliant rhe- 
toric of Sheridan, the vindictive en- 
ergy of Francis, the tacit acquiescence 
of ‘Mr. Pitt, and the lofty indignation 
of Burke, were all directed against 
the great culprit, and towards the 
close of 1787, the House of Com- 
mons having assented to several of 
the charges, Burke was desired to 
impeach the late Governor-General 
of India at the bar of the House 
of Lords. Hastings was arrested by 
the serjeant-at-arms, and admitted 
to bail; a committee of the House 
of Commons, of which Burke was 
appointed the leader, was selected to 
conduct the impeachment, and the 
trial was fixed to take place at West- 
minster Hall, on the 13th of Febru- 

, 1788. 

e shall not attempt to describe 
this famous trial, which stands clear 
in the light of Lord Macaulay's ge- 
nius. In that sublime and pathetic 
pageant where, within the old hall 
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of our barbarous chivalry, for cen- 
turies consecrated to the adminis- 
tration of our laws, the voices of the 
reatest orators of England were up- 
ifted on behalf of the millions of 
India, in the a of the repre- 
sentatives of European dynasties— 
of the incarnate powers of a great 
and free empire that already was 
stretching to all quarters of the world 
—of subject princes amazed at the 
spectacle of British justice—of dusky 
inhabitants of India crowding to see 
the punishment of their oppressor— 
of embodied genius, and wisdom, and 
beauty gathered together to record or 
to adorn a solemn scene of history — 
the figure of Burke towers conspicu- 
ous above all others as leader of the 
House of Commons in the impeach- 
ment of a In fact the im- 
peachment was his work; and as he 
rose to fulfil the duty intrusted to 
him, that of stating generally the 
different charges which the other 
managers were to detail, even the 
warmest admirers of Warren Hast- 
ings must have felt that he had given 
scope and verge enough for a stirrin 
invective. astings had governe 
India from 1772 to 1785. If it were 
true that he could proudly take as 
his motto, “Super et Garamantas et 
Indos Protulit Imperium,” that he 
had made the East India Company 
absolute sovereigns in Bengal, that 
he had freed them from the tribute 
they had paid to the Mogul, that 
he had protected their settlements in 
the Carnatic, that he had ended the 
violence of the Mahrattas, that, at a 
time when half Europe were leagued 
against England, he had preserved 
and enlarged her empire in India; 
it was no less true that he had dis- 
graced his rule by cruel atrocities, by 
scandalous tesetiae of faith, and by 
wholesale and reckless spoliations. 
By an iniquitous compact, he had 
hired out the British army to de- 
vastate and destroy the unoffending 
Rohillas. Under circumstances no 
doubt of great provocation, but yet 
with calculating and perfidious in- 
justice, he had suborned Impey to 
put an end to the unhappy Nunco- 
mar. In the face of a solemn treaty, 
and solely for the sake of booty, he 
had conspired with Asaph-ul- Dowlah 
to plunder the Begums of Oude, an 
he had accompanied this act with 
rapine and torture. He had goaded 
19” 
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Cheyt Sing into armed resistance by 
multiplying contributions upon his 
territories; and then, taking advan- 
tage of his rebellion, he had confis- 
cated his dominions by a stroke of 
a pen. Nor had he checked, though 
here he was not equally culpable, 
the extortions practised by the Com- 
pany’s servants on their subjects, the 
cruelties too often perpetrated in 
their name, the mal-administration 
which was the general rule of their 
financial conduct, and the embezzle- 
ment which sapped their revenues, 
however largely they were augment- 
ed. Such had been the acts of the 
accused pro-consul; and, however 
capable they were of palliation or 
excuse, or had been atoned for by 
conspicuous services, We can con- 
ceive how even the stout-hearted Law 
must have felt, as amidst the throng 
of Hastings’ advocates, he heard the 
stern tones of the great senator gra- 
dually swell into indignation, as he 
commenced that solemn and awful 
indictment. 

For four days, from the fifteenth to 
the nineteenth of February, 1788, the 
thronging and splendid audience of 
Westminster Hall, listened to the great 
oration of the leader of the managers. 
The effects of it were such as have 
never been witnessed in any assem- 
blage of staid and unimpulsive Eng- 
lish men and women. The narrative 
of the condition of the people of India, 
and of the general conduct of the East 
India Company, excited lively curios- 
ity and interest ; but, at the thrilling 
and harrowing detail of the cruelties 

ractised by the agents of Hastings, 
adies swooned and shrieked, and 
were hurried off the scene: all men 
felt a dread and unwonted emotion, 
and even the courage of the undaunt- 
ed prisoner gave way. “I felt a vil- 
lain under the magic of the orator,” 
was, many years afterwards, the re- 
mark of Hastings; and all who heard 
it concur in the effect which this great 
display of eloquence produced. It has 
been well reported, and as Lord John 
Russell observes, may justly be com- 
red with Cicero’s orations against 
Tones. Taken as a whole, it is cha- 
racterized by the felicity of exposition, 
by the rich and copious knowledge of 
the subject, and by the affluent and 
splendid diction which distinguish the 
best of Burke’s speeches ; and perhaps 
it evinces a more earnest indignation 
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—more of the deivorn¢e ascribed to 
Demosthenes—than any other of his 
productions. At the same time, to 
us, judging at this distance from the 
event, it appears too long and encum- 
bered with details; it is frequently 
chargeable with the error of over- 
shooting its mark by indulging in 
hideous and disgusting descriptions ; 
and it is more wanting in clear and 
rapid declamation, and in refined and 
philosophic reflections, than other ef- 
forts of less celebrity. But if a speech 
is to be judged by its dieh-~andtl his 
is certainly the best test—it is the 
greatest monument of the eloquence 
of Burke; and neither the powerful 
and telling logic of Mr. Fox, nor the 
brilliant and energetic declamation of 
Sheridan, who respectively followed 
their great leader, made really an equal 
impression on the audience. Burke’s 
opening speech was also followed by a 
second in 1789, which also occupied 
four days in its delivery; in 1794 he 
was selected to reply upon the whole 
impeachment, and on this occasion 
he spoke for no less than six days with 
unabated zeal and fervour, though it 
was well known that the judgment of 
the press would be against him. This 
last speech is a most wonderful ana- 
lysis of evidence, and there is much 
art and beauty in the peroration, in 
which the speaker, reminding his 
hearers of the ruin which had fallen 
on the aristocracy of France, and of 
their own, yet secure, but uncertain 
destiny, adjures them to hold fast to 
that “justice which defies all muta- 
tions, which existed before the world, 
and will survive the fabric of the world 
itself.” 

The eloquence of Burke, however, 
was but little to the untiring energy, 
the vast labour, the noble power, and 
the great skill which he displayed in 
the conduct of the impeachment. It 
was his work; and through the space 
of seven years, whether backed by his 
party, or abandoned by them, he la- 

ured at it with undiminished fer- 
vour. We have nospace to detail his 
conflicts with Law, the art he showed 
in weighing and dealing with techni- 
cal evidence, and the masterly report 
which he drew up of the proofs against 
Hastings. Every one knows that the 
im ment ended in the acquittal 
of Hastings, but the oratory of Burke 
was not in vain; and his labours not 
only aroused public opinion to the 
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misgovernment of India, but pre- 
vented the repetition of acts of ty- 
ranny towards her people. Lord 
John Russell has pointed this out 
very clearly. 
ut long before the close of this im- 
peachment, an event had occurred 
which separated Burke for ever from 
his pa at which seriously impaired his 
olitical position, and which filled his 
atter years with bitterness and pain. 
For more than three generations 
events in France had been gradually 
maturing a great revolution. The Mo- 
narchy had become all but absolute, 
and in the persons of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. had excited general odium. 
The strength of the feudal noblesse 
had perished, but they had retained 
unjust and exclusive privileges which 
made them universally disliked, and 
they had degenerated into a proud 
and profligate caste, feeble yet osten- 
tatious, and tyrannical to their depen- 
dents. The Executive had become 
vested in a bureaucracy, who, without 
birth and dignity, were intrusted with 
enormous power, and carried through- 
out France the influences of a grind- 
ing despotism that was alike detested 
and feared. The Church had long 
ago abandoned its functions as the 
spiritual representative of the people, 
and had declined into a mere estab- 
lishment of the State, in which the 
high born and the opulent drew great 
prizes, the humbler clergy were left to 
neglect, and the religious wants of the 
nation were disregarded. The middle 
classes had risen in wealth and station, 
but, for the most part, they were shut 
out from the offices of the State; an 
impassable line of demarcation sepa- 
rated them from the nobles; and as 
for the people—the masses who bled 
at Rosbach and Fontenoy, or tilled 
the plains of Languedoc and worked 
at the looms of Lyons—they were 
kept down in general penury and 
wretchedness, exposed to unequal and 
monstrous exactions, and, generally, 
ground down by an absentee and 
grasping aristocracy. Thus every es- 
tate and institution in France was full 
of evils and perils; the machine of so- 
ciety, throughout all ranks, worked 
harshly ; and, at the same time, the 
vitiated state of public opinion pre- 
vented any timely reform. The in- 
tellect of the nation, divorced from 
religion, and confounding the Church 
with Christianity itself, derided eccle- 


siastical abuses and the Gospel alike; 
assailed every part of the social and 
political system of the State, and the 
principles of reverence and obedience 
on which it rested; and produced a 
careless scepticism and recklessness 
in the public mind, or, being un- 
acquainted with the real business 
of government, ran out into absurd 
theories upon law and politics. And 
while this was the condition of gene- 
ral opinion in France, the real nation 
was left to neglect and degradation— 
“peuple taillable et corvéable a merci 
and misericorde”—that knew govern- 
ment only in the visits of the tax ga- 
therer, that in the law beheld a mere 
instrument of misrule, and that found 
—— in nine-tenths of the classes 
above them. Twenty-five years be- 
fore the ultimate catastrophe, Lord 
Chesterfield had looked at this state 
of things, and declared that France 
was on the verge of a revolution. 

The crisis came at last, and the 
Constituent Assembly met, under the 
pressure of national bankruptcy star- 
ing it in the face, under the influence 
of a public opinion distorted by irre- 
ligion, and pervaded by shallow and 
ridiculous speculation, and in view of 
an outraged and misgoverned people, 
whose complaints had already sound- 
ed with an ominous echo. That their 
debates were marked with much ab- 
surd theorizing, and with little of the 
sober and practical experience of an 
English Parliament—that several of 
their measures, as the confiscation of 
the Church lands, and the issuing of 
an inconvertible currency, were violent 
and revolutionary in their tendency— 
that the changes they wrought in the 
civil constitution of France,in the law 
of inheritance, and in the organiza- 
tion of the army, were fraught with 
peril to the State as it existed—are 
facts which may be generally admit- 
ted. It is true, also, that its meeting 
was the signal of the Revolution, that 
it synchronized with the capture of 
the Bastille, with the formation of 
the Jacobin Club, with the uprising, 
in part, of the peasantry of France 
against the noblesse, with the first 
emigration of the aristocracy, with 
the first appearance of the Shaneus 
swarms of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and with the first attack upon Louis 
XVI. at Versailles. But it is also 
true that many of its labours for 
France—its abolition of barbarous 
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forms of punishment, its mitigation 
of the ust criminal e, its ex- 
tinction of feudal exactions and pri- 
vileges, its assertion of the natural 
equality of Frenchmen, its founding 
a real representative system, and its 
proposed consolidation of the muni- 
cipal law, were wise, salutary, and 
noble measures ; and when we reflect 
on the difficulties which surrounded 
it,and on the perils which it encount- 
ered, we shall, perhaps, think that in 
1789 it was not an unworthy image 
of the French nation. It is at least 
certain, that, although it has been 
covered with the disgrace which at- 
taches to the Legislative Assembly, to 
the massacres of August and Septem- 
ber, to the death of Louis XVI., and 
to the reign of terror, the wisest and 
most sober statesmen of France still 
recur to the work done by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly as a monument worth 
of national gratitude, and a triump 
of justice and right, upon the whole, 
over oppression and misrule. 

With these views the Liberal party 
in England generally coincided until 
the year 1790; and Mr. Fox in 


particular, as leader of that party, 
rejoiced at the meeting of the Con- 


stituent Assembly, and approved 
of many of their measures of re- 
form. Burke, however, took an op- 

ite course from the first, and even 
in 1789 looked with horror at the 
French Revolution. Several years 
before he had paid a visit to Paris, 
and his ardent and susceptible imagi- 
nation had been fired at the spectacle 
of that stately Court—then bright with 
the royal youth of Marie Antoinette 
—of that proud and exclusive “ aris- 
tocracy of the sword”—of the quaint 
and venerable judicial Parliaments— 
of a Church that wore the honours of 
athousand years—of a political system 
that recalled the mind to the days of 
Charlemagne. Even then he had la- 
mented the irreligion and profligacy 
that swarmed in all high places; and he 
had conceived anextreme dislike to the 
“ Philosophers” and the disciples of 
the “Contrat Social,” who were the 
intellectual pioneers of the Revolu- 
tion. Accordingly, when he saw the 
Constituent Assembly filled with this 
class of Reformers—when, one by one, 
the great establishments which had 
filled him with admiration, crushed 
down, or were transformed and muti- 
Jated—when he beheld old distinc- 
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tions and orders swept away in France, 
and institutions mapped out by a new 
political geometry—and when these 
changes were being accompanied with 
symptoms of anarchy, of the destruc- 
tion of property, and of the subver- 
sion of dignities—the whole force of 
his intellect and imagination was at 
once directed to condemn every part 
of the great movement. As Lord 
Macaulay observes, though his reason 
was strong, his imagination was 
stronger, and as this had a complete 
mastery on this subject, it urged him 
on in a wild crusade against the whole 
scheme of the Revolution. 

That this conduct was violent and 
grossly exaggerated, admits, we think, 
of scarcely a question. In 1790 
Burke published his “Reflections on 
the French Revolution,” perhaps the 
most studied of any of his works, but, 
in our judgment, one of the leastreally 
valuable. This work is a masterly 
party pamphlet against the authors 
of the French Revolution, but it is 
absurd to claim for it the “ profound 
wisdom” which some of his later 
eulogists ascribe to it. It points out 
with great ability and learning how 
different were the principles of the 
English Whigs in 1688, and those 
which guided the enthusiasts of the 
French Revolution ; defends the per- 
ishing system of society in France 
with more eloquence than justice ; 
and charges upon the Constituent As- 
sembly all the evils then commencing 
to break forth. This work is admir- 
able, as a piece of advocacy in the in- 
terest of Louis XVI. ; it abounds with 
Burke’s excellencies of narrative and 
description, and with fine declamation, 
irony, and satire ; but it is not a great 
philosophic treatise, and subsequent 
events ie falsified almost all its pre- 
dictions. Still, coming as it did from 
such a politician as Burke, it made 
an immense sensation in England, 
and it was studied with the greatest 
eagerness and eulogy. George III., 
forgetting old causes of enmity, de- 
clared that it should be read by every 
gentleman. The Tories extolled it to 
the skies, and Wilberforce stated 
that its author “had stood between 
the living and the dead until the 

lague was stayed.” Many of the 
glish aristocracy now welcomed 
Burke as their champion, and even 
several of his own party gave in their 
adhesion to his doctrines, although 
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this was not the case with the major- 
ity of them. 

At first, however, Burke showed 
no inclination to break with the 
Whigs, and it was not until 1791 that 
Mr. Fox and he finally separated. 
Tears were shed by both, as in the 
presence of .the House of Commons, 
each of the great orators declared that 
their principles were irreconcilable. 
From this time, until his death, Burke 
was an ally of Mr. Pitt, and directed 
his great powers to combating the 
French Revolution, and to denoun- 
cing all persons in England supposed 
to be tainted with its doctrines. Mr. 
Fox hurried off to an opposite extreme, 
and too long contended in favour of a 
cause, which eventually became that 
of murder, anarchy, and rapine. The 
schism between the two great leaders 
of the Whigs produced a correspond- 
ing division in the ranks, and for a 
time reduced the party to nothing- 
ness. The Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Grenville, led away by the eloquence 
of Burke, and appalled at the earth- 
quake of the French Revolution, went 
over to the side of Mr. Pitt, and de- 
nounced Jacobinism, and advocated 
the war with the adherents of the 
government. Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, 
with a small following, continued a 
fruitless and unwise opposition, and 
incurred a great deal of unpopularity 
for supporting a peace with France, 
and a negotiation with the republic, 
when all the nation was bent on war- 
fare. In the House of Commons it 
was felt that Burke was the real 
author of the division which had 

iven such strength to Mr. Pitt, and 

ad shattered to fragments the old 
Whig party. And, accordingly, while 
he was flattered, yet not received into 
office by Mr. Pitt, he was execrated 
by many of his former friends, and 
his influence as a politician materially 
declined. His speeches, usually phi- 
lippics in favour of the war, or against 
the pane party in England, whom 
he characterized as Jacobins, showed, 
indeed, his splendid and varied pow- 
ers; but they were frequently dis- 
figured by coarseness and acrimony, 
and they had lost the weight belong- 
ing to a defined political position. 
There was indeed something incon- 
gruous and offensive at the sight of 
the Great Defender of America and of 
popular rights, omennees in old age 
the cause of his manhood, and libel- 
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ling the principles he once had advo- 
cated. Add to this, that Burke’s man- 
ner and voice became very unpleas- 
ant at last ; that in 1794 his great ser- 
vices were almost forgotten ; that his 
conduct, as regards Warren Hastings, 
made him as unpopular with many of 
the Tories, as his course with respect 
to the French Revolution alienated 
him from the Whigs, and we can com- 
prehend how in these later years he 
was neglected as an orator, and held 
cheaply as a politician. 

But he was destined not to survive 
his political ostracism fora long period. 
Even in its private relations, the lat- 
ter years of his life were unfortunate. 
He saw his favourite brother and son 
die oneafter another, and the hearth at 
Beaconsfield became desolate. Most 
of the friends of his youth passed 
away before him; those of his man- 
hood had separated themselves from 
his side ; and his old age was unblest 
by any consolation save that of his 
fond and devoted wife. Embarrass- 
ments also accumulated upon him; 
and these apparently were not much 
alleviated by a pension which ulti- 
mately he received from the Crown. 
Wherever he went he was met by the 
chill courtesy of new allies, and by 
the altered looks of old friends con- 
verted into enemies. His temper be- 
came soured, irritable, and morose ; 
and although he spoke and wrote to 
the last, and his letters on a Regicide 
Peace, and his appeal from the new 
to the old Whigs, are full of his pecu- 
liar genius, they are also marked with 
exaggerationand vehemence. As Lord 
John Russell observes, his sentiments 
as regards France and the war, were 
now almost grotesque in their viru- 
lence, and outran the bounds of all 
sense and moderation ; and in social 
life he displayed much of the same 
waywardness and acerbity. At length 
in 1796 he fell ill ; and having tried 
in vain the Bath waters, he died at 
Beaconsfield in 1797, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age. Mr. Fox, with his 
wonted nobleness and warmth of dis- 
poate, sought a reconciliation with 

im before his death, but it was de- 
clined by Mrs. Burke at his dictation ; 
and the great orator, statesmar, and 
author, passed away with few only to 
regret his fate. No monument was 
raised to him in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s ; his statue is not in the 
streets or squares of the cities of Eng- 
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land ; and even in the country of his 
birth, for which he toiled nobly to the 
last, and of whose rights he was the 
first, the greatest, and the wisest ad- 
vocate, the name of Edmund Burke 
is not often mentioned. And yet, in 
the — of Thucydides, “he has not 
died without a witness.” His aban- 
donment of his party is now forgot- 
ten; his prophecies about France have 
not been fulfilled; but a monument 
remains for him in the Independence 
of America, in the sympathy felt for 
India, in the ioodianes of the 
Press, and in thesecurity of the Rights 
of Election. 


“ At non in gelida manes jacuére favilla 
Nec cinis exiguus tantam compescuit um- 
ram ; 
Prosiluit busto, semiustaque membra re- 
linquens 


De eneremque rogum, sequitur convexa 
onantis.” 


The career of Burke was in parts 
devious, but, asa whole, it was marked 
by nobleness as well as genius. His 
conduct with regard to Gerard Hamil- 
ton, his disinterestedness as Paymas- 
ter-General, and his long opposition 
to Lord North, enable us to reject 
the small calumniators who represent 


him as a corrupt and hireling politi- 


cian. It is no discredit to him that 
hechanged his views respecting India; 
and although we do not defend his 
opinions on the French Revolution, 
they were prompted, not by any sel- 
fish motive, but by an overwrought 
and too sensitive an imagination. 
His chief moral characteristics were 
magnanimity, a detestation of wrong 
wherever it showed itself, an extreme 
love of justice in the affairs of life, 
and a noble liberality of disposition. 
His failings were a certain solitariness 
of disposition, theresult of early train- 
ing and study, which kept him some- 
what in isolation in the business of 
life ; a want of art in conducting pub- 
lic affairs; a deficiency of judgment 
in availing himself of opportunities, 
and a tendency to vehemence, obsti- 
nacy, and exaggeration. These fail- 
ings made him inferior as a party 
leader to Mr. Fox, and lessened his 
popularity among his associates, tran- 
scendent as were the powers of his 
intellect, and fine as was the nature 
of his disposition. In private life he 
was generous and affectionate; and 
he showed a peculiar nobleness and 
delicacy of feeling in befriending 
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struggling men of ability, or when he 
was in contact with his dependents. 
In an age of singular and immoderate 
profligacy he lived unstained by any 
private scandal; he was beloved and 
esteemed as a husband, a father, and 
a relation ; and it is easy to perceive 
from his works and his correspondence 
that he had a deep practical reverence 
for religion. On the whole his moral 
nature made him rather a philosopher 
than a man of the world, a good and 
great man rather than a successful 
one, a statesman destined to leave be- 
hind him a splendid reputation, not a 
politician fitted to rise in the corrupt 
currents of public life. 

Intellectually, his characteristics 
were a vivid imagination, a wonder- 
ful power of generalizing on political 
subjects, the faculty of massing toge- 
ther any amount of details, and of 
ranging them in order under definite 
principles, a perseverance which never 
failed, and could gather together the 
stores of an enormous knowledge, a 
memory singularly clear and reten- 
tive, a perfect command over a dic- 
tion affluent and magnificent, and a 
wit ornate and rich, not caustic or 
striking. He was in some degree de- 
ficient in close and accurate logic, 
although this deficiency has been ex- 
aggerated ; his discretion in choosing 
his topics, and in adapting them to his 
audience, was certainly open to com- 
ment; and his method of dealing with 
any subject was rather that of a phi- 
losophic thinker than of a ready and 
trenchant debater. We have noticed 
his inability to treat metaphysical 
questions; and his taste, though in 
general lofty and correct, is sometimes 
exaggerated and affected. The main 
excellence of all his works, is clear, 
rich, and suggestive exposition. He 
has beyond any other prose writer in 
the language, the art of bringing be- 
fore the mind the past and the absent; 
and here his diction equals the easy 
flow of Livy,andap venaetles ictur- 
esqueness of Lord Macaulay. e has 
also a singular felicity in laying down 
luminous principles, and in accumu- 
lating facts in reference to them ; and 
he lights up this severe and often ob- 
scure work with the rays of bright 
allusions, collected together by a 
glowing imagination. There are many 
passages, especially in his earlier 
speeches, which show that he was not 
without the faculty of homely but 
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telling argument, of keen, nervous, 
and pregnant debate ; but in this he 
was certainly inferior to Mr. Fox, and 
— to Lord Plunket, or Lord 

erby. Lord Brougham, in a well 
known essay, has brought together 
several of the blemishes of his style; 
and it cannot be denied that, like 
Turner’s later pictures, it is sometimes 
grotesque, distracted, and wanting in 
purity ; but, on the whole, it is one of 
the noblest specimens of a thorough 
command of the English language, 
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enriched with all the treasures of in- - 
tellect and imagination. There have 
been statesmen who have done more 
for the empire; politicians who have 
been better party leaders, and orators 
who have been more uniformly popu- 
lar, but we may justly claim for 
Edmund Burke the reputation of being 
the deepest thinker, the most philo- 
sophic speaker, and one of the most 
noble-minded men who ever adorned 
the Parliamentary Annals of England. 





ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WADY NATROON, 


THERE is in perfumes a singular 
power to bring reminiscences. Even 
though they be borne faint and deli- 
cate upon the conveying air, they can 
sometimes no less forcibly—nay, more 
so—than sights and sounds recall at 
oncea whole train of associations, and 
tint the retina of the fancy with 
vivid images of distant places and 
days bygone. It was, however, no 
faint and delicately perfumed air which 
was wafted up the Nile banks into 
the wooden hut where Mark Brand- 
ling was sitting in the hot Egyptian 
noon-day ; but the breeze was heavy 
scented with the delicious odour of 
the flowering bean-fields. a 
sights, and sounds, and smells, are 
rarely suggestive of old England; but 
this breath of the bean-flowers is 
ever 80. 

The dairy farm, and its garden astir 
with summer bees, and the white 
bunches of the gueldre-rose snow- 
balls lolloping against the lattice win- 
dows, and the wondrous emerald velvet 
of the water meadows, and the sleepy 
green of the thick-leaved woodlands 
at Wymerton; how the perfume of the 
bean-fields wafted that picturein upon 
his mind! 

Then the sound of hammers came 
in along with that sweet heavy scent 
—of hammers, whose noisy blows 
ring hollow and metallic, — 
iron cylinders in riveting. Sohadhe 
heard them, hundreds of times, on 
his way down to the workshops at 
Newton-forge. ‘ 

He looks out at the open window, 


A REVELATION. 


and first of all an English sight greets 
him—the rugged, red-whiskered, but 
honest and pleasant face of the York- 
shireman, Joe Tanner. 

He is leaning his broad back against 
the low, wooden pillar which props 
the verandah. His shirt-sleeves are 
above his elbows as of old; he wears 
stout corduroys still, and thick-ribbed, 
gray, woollen stockings ; his highlows 
are tight laced as ever, and the soles 
of them a miracle of thickness in 
leather, of ingenious distribution in 
little horse-shoes, and barn-door nails, 
and tips of iron. 

There is a black-brown man, with 
a wolfish eye and a scrubby pretence 
of beard upon his chin, squatted 
cross-legged at Tanner’s feet. He 
wears a rough, serge haik, or Arab 
cloak, about his shoulders, as black- 
brown as his own skin. On his head, 
round which it is bound by a bit of 
rope twisted of camel’s hair, is a thick 
kerchief of cotton, which might once 
have been white; the longer folds of 
it hang down upon his neck and 
shoulders, which they shade from the 
blaze of the sun, and from under the 
shorter folds in front those wolfish 
eyes regard Joe Tanner. Their ad- 
miration is seemingly divided between 
the strapping proportions of that her- 
culean “ganger” and the marvellous 
construction of his boots. He looks 
up into the broad, bronzed face, rudd 
for all the bronzing, and the wolfis 
eyes travel slowly down the big frame 
till the boots are reached. 

He nudges another black-brown 
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man squatted down also near him, as 
are some five or six others ; but the 
with no haiks or handkerchiefs; wit 
poor cotton shirts for all clothing, and 
on their heads skull-caps of a felt in- 
describabl These area petty 
sheik of a adeen, from the Na- 
troon desert, and some fellaheen or 
settled Arabs from its bordering vil- 
lages, his kinsmen. 

“Shooft,” quoth the sheik to his 
next neighbour, in an under-tone, 
“Shooft él Raghil (look at the man) ; 
Ra&ghil keteer hoo! (a big bit of aman 


that !’”) 

“Keteer! ya beebee!—Big, I be- 
lieve you,” chanted the fellaheen in 
chorus. 

“Shooft el Baboosh,” resumed the 
pure-blooded, wandering son of Ish- 
mael, “look attheboot. Kél hadeed! 
—Iron every bit of it.” 

“Ya Umhammed! hadeed keteer! 
—Iron, and lots of it, in the prophet’s 
name!” echoed the chorus. 

“Had it? old feller,” said Yorkshire 
Joe, with a gravity as imperturbable 
as the Arab’s own. “Had it?—oh! 
ah! where I had the pair of boots 
youmean? Why, them’s Lancasheere 
inake, them i is; and I bought ’em at 
Blackburn.” 

“Tayib!” replied the sheik, as if 
he understood every word. 

“ Ah, Tar- eeb! Yes, mon, I know 
what that’s boun’ to mean. Tar- yeeb 
is good i in your crack; an’ ye’re poe 
upo’ raight there. Main tidy clogs 
them is, tidy clogs.’ 

“Tai-tee glogs F repeated the Arab, 
with the wondrous imitative faculty 
of sound possessed by his race. 

“Just so,” said Tanner, without a 
vestige of asmile. “An’ I'll tell ee 
whot, Muster Alley, or Hassan, or 
What’s-yer-name, if ye could getten 
yer nas to tak oop wi’ sich for their 
feet, and spades instead o’ them 
kittlesome hoe things, and barrers for 
moving muck wi’ instead o’ them 
baskets, there'd be a chance of mak- 
ing — oot o’ ’em sich as I canna 
see 1 

“Bywa! Tayib!” said the sheik, 
much edified. 

But the colloquy was interrupted 
by a whistle and scream that not a 
might have been, but was, = 
“Lancasheere,” as Joe had it. They 
came from _ lungs of a brazen 
monster, with “ Bolton-le-Moors”’ in 
brass upon its flanks, and the up- 
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train from Alexandria was at its fiery 
heels. 

“Station-master here, Joe?’ in- 
quired Mark, us he came out of his 
room, the black-brown men rising, 
sheik and all, and shuffling out of his 
way with a respectful “Salaam Ha- 
wajee |” 

“No, sir! Master Mackenzie's 0’ 
t’other side to see about some troocks 
as was injured last night, I reckon.” 

“Well, then, some one must see to 
this train, for the assistant’s ill, and 
there's always a good deal of confu- 
sion on the outward mail-days. I 
suppose I must go myself.” And 
Mark went out, followed by the 
Yorkshireman. 

“Kafr el Ais! Kafr el Ais!” cried 
Italian guards, Swiss waiters at the 
refreshment-room, Arab ticket-porters 
and others, upon the opposite Nile 
bank to that on which were Brand- 
“ and Joe Tanner. 

ut poured the passengers, to get 
their dinner and to cross the river; for 
the grand bridge, with its massive 
piers of stone and huge spandrils of 
iron, which Mark was come to put 
across the old mysterious flood of 
Misraim, according to the designs of 
one of the great engineers of the 
age, was incomplete, and a steam- 
boat with the silver-crescented flag 
was ee and blowing on the water, 
read o ferry them over. 
“Took alive there, Bottlegreen, 
ou’ve not half wire enough in your 
= heels for a rifleman. Beg your 
pardon, we forgottheleg. Holloa 
you, Ali, Ali, dragoman, look sharp 
after the gun- -cases; see they don’t go 
on with the heavy luggage. And, 
Bottlegreen, do you think that soldier- 
servant of yours knows the name of 
the hotel at Alexandria? Tell him 
your heavy chests may go on board 
the “P. and O.” boat at once, if 
they'll take ’em ; and he can keep the 
paneer and bags for us with 
him at Zech’s—Zech’s hotel mind, on 
the square. We shall be down in six 
days, or a week at the furthest.” 
he young man addressed as Bottle- 
green, a well-set-up soldierly figure, 
who had a stout oak sapling in his 
hand, and walked with a slight limp, 
went down the platform, in scale 
with these directions, until he came 
upon his servant, whose straight 
back, smart bearing, and military 
salute to his master, told sufficiently 
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what was his calling in life also, 
though he, too, wore plain clothes. 
He repeated the injunctions as the 
had been given him; his man stand- 
ing at “attention” during their deli- 
ray and saluting again at his final 
“ sir ” 


In the meanwhile the first speaker 
had inquired for the station-master, 
and had learned that he was now 
— across again to see to the trans- 
er of the mail-boxes. 

“His house am over oder side, 
Hawajee,” said Ali, the dragoman. 
“He stay dere all this aftnoon maybe. 
We better take little boat, go over 
and see.” 

“Come along, Billy,” said the ci- 
vilian, a much bigger, burlier man 
than his military Toctben, and who 
wore a portentous beard, an orna- 
ment not conceded in those days 
to the visage of the British warrior; 
“come along, old fellow ; we'll look 
up the station-master. Bob Snapper 
told me he could put us in the way 
to those salt lakes or soda water lakes, 
where the ducks are. No, no, Ali, 
you bring over the gun-cases and 
saddle-bags by-and-by ; we shan't 
want you to interpret, though I be- 
lieve the station-master is a Scotch- 
man! Shove away, you Markabee, 
you boatman there, and let’s see how 
the Nile ferrymen handle an oar.” 

When they reach the opposite side 
they scuffle up the steep sandy bank, 
the big man insisting upon his bro- 
ther’s leaning on his arm, and helping 
him up tenderly. 

“Tt won’t do to play tricks with 
that game leg of yours, my boy. To 
tell the truth, I’ve half a mind you 
shan’t go duck shooting with it.” 

“ Nonsense, Chet. I should be glad 
enough to go duck shooting without 
it; but as I can’t manage that, I must 
go, game leg and all,” 

“* Well, there’s one comfort, we shall 
ride there, and you can skulk in a 
reed hut, or behind a bank, or some- 
where, whilst I and the ‘ waleds,’ as 
boys are called here, put up the quack- 
aoe and send ’em over in your 

irection.” 

“T dare say I shall do first-chop 
somehow.” 

By this time they were near the 
station, and the first man upon whom 
they lighted was Joe Tanner. 

“A man and a-half, that navvy- 
looking chap !” said the burly brother, 
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admiringly ; thus endorsing the opi- 
nion expressed by the sheik half an 
hour ago. 

“Make a fine grenadier,’ quoth 
the officer; “too tall and square for 
the Rifles.” 

“T say, my good fellow, can we see 
the station-master? Is that he on 
the other side, with the white muslin 
round his wide-awake ?” 

“No, sir. I dunno where Muster 
Mackenzie may be just noo. He’s 
put aboot a bit, I reckon, till train’s 
gone oot.” 

“Who is that gentleman, then : 
only a passenger ora railway official ?” 

“Yon’s Muster Brandling, sir; the 
chief engineer o’ th’ works,” answered 
Joe Tanner, with something of dig- 
nified reserve in his manner. 

“ Brandling ! Brandling! Let me 
see. Brandling? No, surely, it can’t 
be : yet its the cut of him.” And as 
they crossed over the rails and came 
near enough to make out his features, 
Digby turned round to his brother 
and exclaimed : “It’s he, though, for 
a thousand pounds; its the rascally 
Radical, as the Cornishman said.” 

He walked up quickly to him, and 
held out his hand. 

“Well, we are in luck to stumble 
upon you. I don’t know when I’ve 
— so pleased to come across a fel- . 
ow.” 

It was not in nature to refuse to 
grasp a fellow-countryman’s hand so 
cordially held out, at such a distance 
from home ; but Mark stared as he 
did so, and it was evident that he did 
not recognise the man who hailed him 
so heartily. 

“You don’t seem to know me,” he 
said, still holding the hand in his. 
“The first time we shook hands was 
just inside the gates at Verona;” and 

e gave a grip therewith, which, per- 
haps better than any other inn 
brought back the time and place and 
speaker into Mark’s mind, who then 
vigorous] returned it. 

“Mr. igby, I know you now. It 
is the beard, I suppose, which alters 
you. Mr. Digby, 1 am’—— 

“Oh, bother the Mister. Havn’t 
we pulled in a four together, and put 
out astreet on fire together? Myname’s 
Digby, man—Chetwynde Digby : 
late profession, boating-man of St. 
Sylvester’s, Oxford ; present occupa- 
tion, tourist and sportsman ; future 
prospects, country squire and county 
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magistrate. And this,” he said, turn- 
ing to his brother, “is Lieutenant 
William Digby, of Her Majesty’s 
Rifies, my brother, the first man’”’— 
he said this with affectionate pride— 
“the first man of the whole British 
army who was into the Sikh bat- 
teries in India, the other day, where 
he got a game leg for his pains by a 
cut of a tulwar, and I believe is to 

et his captain’s commission also for 
it in the next brevet. But, these 
necessary fermalities at an end, you 
will find it shorter and pleasanter to 
call him Bottlegreen, as I do. No 
soldier should be ashamed of his re- 
gimental colour. Stop a minute, 
though ; I have not introduced you. 
Billy, this is an old friend of mine— 
Mark Brandling, blacksmith, man of 
the people, mechanical genius, Ra- 
dical, chief engineer of these works, 
I’m told, and I believe chief leader 
of the Chartists. Now let’s get into 
the bungalow, as these Indians call 
it, and, though it’s taking a liberty, I 
would suggest pale ale.” 

That favourite Egyptian, as well as 
Indian, beverage, making its appear- 
ance, together with all the procur- 
able provision for “tiffin,” mutual 
inquiries and explanations followed. 

t appears that Digby, senior, 
had “been up the Nile,” in the usual 
way, with Bob Snapper, of Brasenose, 
and another. There had been the in- 
evitable crocodile adventure below 
Keneh, and the wonderful “ bag” of 
pelican and spoonbill between Thebes 
and Assouin. That, however, was 
little. 

“We've been ever so far up, some 
days above Chartoom, up ina country 
where there’s trees and monkeys in 
’em, as well as downright ‘niggers,’ 
under the shade. Bob Snapper and 
the other man are up there still, with 
two-ounce rifles and conical balls with 
steel tips. They’ve no notion of com- 
ing back till they’ve seen an elephant 
and shot him, and perhaps a giraffe 
into the bargain. Heigho,” sighed the 
big man, with a suspiration from the 
lower depths of his capacious chest, 
“ this is the sort of thing that comes 
of having brotherly feelings.” 

“ Brotherly feelings ?”’ re-echoed 
Mark, with a puzzled stare. 

“To be sure,” said Digty ; “Tve 
sacrificed my elephant and immolated 
my giraffe upon that family altar, you 
know. I got a letter in Chartoom, 
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which spoke of Bottlegreen coming 
home invalided, vi@ Suez, this month, 
so I started down in country boats for 
Cairo to meet him.” 

“Well,” said the rifleman, with the 
kindliest light of gratitude in his eye; 
“Tve had a trouncing or two from 
you before now, Chet., but we never 
were quite like the two murdering 
brothers, with the hard names, in the 
Greek play.” 

“‘ Bottlegreen, I am swindled, and 
hate you worse than they did one 
another. If Id known your leg was 
well enough to go duck-shooting, do 
you think I'd ever have’—— 

“Yes, you would, old fellow. But 
never mind; you shall go back to 
ae l with me, when my leave is up, 
and [’ll tender compensation in the 
way of tiger ; there now.” 

“Ah, well, tiger, perhaps, as you 
say ; and Ceylon’s not far from India 
for elephant. But if Bob brings down 
a giraffe, the brute will lie heavy on 
my stomach for many a year.” 

“Ha, ha! There’s room enough 
for it, legs and all, in that barrel of 
yours, Chet. !” 

“Come, none of your broad mess- 
room jokes upon me, Bottlegreen,” 
retorted the wide-girthed. 

As for starting for the salt lakes 
that day, the thing was out of the 
question. There must be beasts got, 
mules or camels, or something, an 
some provisions cooked, and a guide 
found, and soforth. 

“ By the way, talking of a guide, 
there was the very man you want 
hanging about here this morning. He 
came in about our hiring some half 
dozen of his camels for carrying 
rubble to the masons here.” 

“Tanner! Joe Tanner! What’s 
become of that Hassan Abou Hab- 
seh, that sheik fellow that was 
handling the tips of your boots just 
now? Send him up this way, if you 
can come across him, will you ?”’ 

“ Ay, sir.” 

“The man lives in the Wady 
Natroon,” said Mark, “ when he lives 
anywhere : and I believe his tribe are 
down that way now with their few 
cattle, to pasture them on the young 
rushes where your ducks hide.” 

The sheik made his appearance, 
and, with Mark’s scrupulous respect 
for other men’s feelings, was invited 
to sit upon the divan and take a 
thimble-full of coffee Eastern-wise. 
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But he preferred to squat upon the 
carpeted floor, and, Bedoween as he 
might be, suggested “pale ale,” as the 
boating-man ‘had done. 

“Booza!” said he, “it is beer!” not 
forbidden, therefore, to a Mussulman. 

“ Booza, indeed!” cried Dighy ; “f 
dare say you've tasted that booza 
they brew here, Brandling. I did 
once, at Siout ; it’s like sweet wort 
turned sour, with an infusion of soap- 
suds and a handful of fuller’s earth 
in it. Ugh!” 

Mark’s acquisitions in Arabic, 
though not extensive, were sufficient 
to make the sheik understand that 
the English “Hawajees” desired his 
— on a shooting party to the 

Ady, and that there was a hopeful 
prospect of “backsheesh.” The Ish- 
maelite professed his perfect readiness 
to conduct the party, and spoke cheer- 
fully of the sporting prospects. 

“Fee batt, fee wuzz, keteer keteer.” 

“T can’t quite stand their calling a 
duck a ‘bat,’” said Digby ; “ but that 
word ‘wuzz,’ for goose, is fine; and 
they’ve a way of doubling the ‘w’ as 
well as the ‘z’ in pronouncing it, 
that’s capital.” 

“Fee haloof!” continued the sheik, 
“fee gazal !” 

“Haloof, what’s that?’ inquired 
the rifleman. 

“Wild boar,” said his brother. 

“Oh, for my pet nag, Selim, and an 
Indian hog spear!” 

“Pigsticking, eh? Can’t quite be 
done on a camel, youngman. Andif 
Selim was here, there is that leg of 
yours.” 

“Never mind, I must have it out 
of the ducks and the wuzz I suppose.” 

For farther details and preliminaries 
the sheik was referred to Ali, the 


“a. 
“Till tell you what, Brandling,” 
said Digby, ail at once, “you’d better 
come duck-shooting with us, my boy ; 
the bridge won’t tumble into the Nile 
meanwhile. One don’t like parting 
on the spot with a fellow one’s met 
in this way; and we could talk over 
old times in Venice as we rode along.” 

Little recked he of the strange 
medley of feeling stirred by the pro- 
posal in the breast of the man_to 
whom he spoke. “Old times in Ve- 
nice! Memories so sweet, so sad! 
Perhaps the talk would light on her 
— ow painful, yet how delicious!” 
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He hesitated. 

“Now don’t let those tons of gird- 
ers weigh upon your mind, man, as 
ome half inclined todo. Whythey’d 

worse than Bob’s giraffe on mine, 
horns and hoofs and all. You come 
along duck-shooting. The share- 
holders can wait a week for their 
bridge, ’ll warrant.” 

“Tt’s all right about the girders, as it 
happens,” said the other with asmile: 
it had a queer twitch about it that 
smile, as when a man is fearing he 
may cry. “We happen to be short 
of them, and the fresh supply is on 
board a Liverpool screw yet, in the 
harbour at Alexandria.” 

“Hooray! then, you’re the man for 
us! Bottlegreen ! the Radical’s com- 
ing duck-shooting.” 

“Hardly that I think; I don’t 
know the butt end from the muzzle 
of a fowling-piece for sporting pur- 
poses; but if your locks want oiling 
or picking to pieces, my old smith- 
craft may stand us in some stead. 
But, besides the pleasure of your 
company, I should be glad to visit 
the Coptic monasteries by the Na- 
troon lakes. I should like to pick up 
a manuscript.” 

“A Coptic manuscript! Are you 
keeper of the Bodleian one as well 
as engineer of the works and Chartist- 
in-chief !” 

“No; but a dear friend of mine, a 
friend of yours too, would prize one 
as a treasure, if I could light on it— 
and you should take it home with 


“Take any thing home for you, by 
all means ; but I can’t think who the 
friend is. I don’t know many fellows 
that can construe Coptic anyhow.” 


“One, at all events, the 
derick Ingram.” 

“Fred Ingram, to be sure! So 
you've kept up your Venetian ac- 
quaintance with him?’ 

“Yes ; and improved it too. I have 
no friend like him in the world.” 

“ An out-and-out good fellow, Fred, 
true as steel, with a conscience like a 
polished mirror of it;”’ said Digby 
earnestly. “If he hasn’t madea re 
first-rate parson of the right sort, the 
Bishops will have a long way to look 
for such another bit of raw material. 
Working-men and parsons don’t al- 
ways hit it off together as well as one 
could wish ; but I wouldn’t give much 
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for one that couldn't find out he was 
in good hands with Fred Ingram.”, 

“Well, the working-men at New- 
ton-forge have found out something 
like it, I can promise you.” 

The next morning they were off— 
riding along the causeway on the top 
of the dykes which intersect the fat 
plains of the Delta. The heavy- 
scented bean-fields were on one hand, 
the bright ~ basseem or Egyptian 
clover fields on the other. The 

olden-crested hoopooes, with short 

neing flight kept with them, and 
out of the bushes of the nebk and the 
tamarisk, doves, with shot-silk breasts, 
threw themselves suddenly upon the 
wing. Long lines of palm trees rose 
against the low horizon, and a white 
telegraph tower gleamed from space 
to space in the hot light. Overhead, 
the sky was intensely blue, “as blue 
as the waters of Garda or her deep 
eyes,” thought Mark. But out on 
the left hand, down nearer to the 
earth line, hung a mist or haze; it 
was the sand-cloud over the great 
desert of the ‘WAdy raised by the 
same wind which fanned them as 
they went, and made the palm fea- 
thers wave. 

“A good deal of the Deccan in all 
this,” said the rifleman. “I know 
these trees here by the village very 
well; that is the peepul, and that a 
sort of sycamore, common enough in 
India over the little Santon’s tomb, 
on which the passers by have left 
fluttering rags of cloth and linen. 
Indeed the whole turn-out, tree, 
tomb, rags, and all, might be within 
five hundred yards of the Ganges as 
well as of the Nile. What do they 
call those white birds with the long 
legs in the field there to the left ?” 

“Abou, something, I forget,” said 

Mark. 
“ Ah, well, they’re just the Indian 
paddy-birds, and quite familiar to me. 
And look at that wretched earth- 
scratcher of a wooden plough left in 
the furrow there, Hindoo to the back- 
bone.” 

“Hold hard, you fellows!” anda 
roar of laughter from the elder Digby 
iateampeel his brother’s reminis- 
cences. 

“What's wrong in front, my boy?” 
calls out the soldier. 

It was Joe Tanner was the matter. 
Mark had brought him as a personal 
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retainer and henchman, partly at the 
suggestion of Digby, and partly at 
that of his Arab admirer, Hassan 
Abou Habseh. 

Joe was by no means an equestrian. 
Mules were too like horses for him, 
and he refused to mount one. He 
tried one of his friend Hassan’s ca- 
mels; but the mere operation of the 
brute’s action in rising from its knees, 
which first pitched him forward, al- 
most impaling him on the wooden 
peak of the pack saddle; then back- 
ward, almost perforating his spine 
with a similar instrument in the con- 
trary direction, warned him to desist 
forthwith from the attempt. This 
was an unexpected difficulty, and had 
nearly put a stop to the Yorkshire- 
man’s expedition. Abou Habseh, how- 
ever, unwilling to forego the company 
of such a “‘raghil keteer,” had under- 
taken to overrule the objection, and, 
at the last moment, had produced, as 
the solution of the enigma, an under- 
sized, one-eyed, whity-brown donkey, 
with a limp in the off foreleg and a 
scarlet amulet round its neck. Amidst 
laughter and indignation Mark and 
the Digbys had rejected the offer; 
but Hassan, with unmoved gravity, 
had protested that for speed no less 
than for endurance on this desert- 
journey, the unpromising whity-brown 
would be found equal, if not superior. 
to the more showy quadrupeds ; an 
the question ha n practically 
settled by Joe Tanner himself, who, 
oma upon the creature’s extreme 
1ind-quarters, ambled off in front of 
the procession, his long legs only kept 
from ploughing the ground by keep- 
ing them stiff in front, with the high- 
lows at a rigid right angle. 

But in descending a precipitous 
bank at a place where some cross 
canal of irrigation cut the causeway, 
the posterior accumulation of weight 
had proved too much for the main- 
tenance of equilibrium, and whity- 
brown’s unshodden hoofs slipping in 
the steep sand, the luckless Joe, with 
his long-eared steed, had rolled to the 
bottom and fallen plump into a proces- 
sion of closely-veiled fellaheen women, 
who, with earthen pot on head or 
shoulder, were returning from the 
watering-place. Great was the con- 
fusion, loud the screaming, and ter- 
rible the scolding, when it was ascer- 
tained that besides the affront to their 
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womanly dignity, and the spilling of 
the water, a great “bellass,” or 
water-jar, was utterly smashed. 

The grave explanations, however, 
of Abou Habseh, the more voluble 
objurgations of the dragoman—and 
still more, a handful of piastres ten- 
dered by Mark, appeased the female 
storm, and, without further adventure, 
the cavalcade at last reached the ferry, 
where they were to recross the Nile. 

As for the anticipated talk about 
old times in Venice, as yet there had 
been none of it. For the elder Digby 
had ridden on in front, cracking jokes 
in a strange compound of English and 
Arabic with Hassan and Joe. Mark 
had ridden with the young officer, 
and very pleasant company he had 
found him. If I have not wholly 
failed in giving indications of the cha- 
racter of Brandling, my readers will 
have felt that though he neither was, 
nor wished to be, a fighting-man, 
there was no little of the true soldier- 
spirit inhim. William Digby was no 
unfavourable specimen of what a 

oung British officer should be, and 

appily, not seldom is. With all the 
generous temper of his brother Chet- 
wynde, he had less full a share of the 
boating-man’s rollicking habit and 
slang. With an intellect, which. he 
had, in boyhood, cultivated more 
assiduously than his elder, the sense 
of responsibility laid on him by the 
habit of alternate obedience and com- 
mand was considerably stronger and 
more lively in him than in the other. 
a was as brave as his father, 
the old Peninsular soldier, had been. 
William could not beat him there ; 
but the necessity of husbanding other 
men’s lives as well as of exposing his 
own, on principle, not by mere im- 

ulse, had wrought in the younger 
Sollee that nobleness of a chastened 
valour, which is so admirable in sol- 
diers. He hadseen enough of war, too, 
to have gained earnestness in facing 
its tremendous realities, without hav- 
ing seen so much of it as to have 
contracted the callousness of some old 
campaigners. In his conversation, as 
they rode along, he had passed from 
the casual and superficial reminis- 
cences excited by the natural objects 
they met with, orthe commonoriental 
eustoms, to larger and deeper con- 
siderations. 

He did not take a politician’s view 
of conquest and dominion. That, per- 
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haps, was hardly to be expected. 
But he was not one of those who 
could be satisfied with no other result 
of conquest and dominion than collec- 
tion of revenue, or even the bare ad- 
ministration of an experimental jus- 
tice. 

“Tndia wants two conquests,” he 
said ; “one by the sword, another by 
the mer.” 

He might have added, “another by 
the Book.” I do not suppose he 
would have denied this had it been 
propounded ; but, perhaps, consider- 
ing the school of thought in which he 
had been trained, it would be toomuch 
to ~ that he should say so of 
himself. 

“T have had a feeling many times 
that I should be better satisfied at 
our fellows going first, if there were 
a greater certainty of your fellows 
following close after.” 

And then he told Mark of the great 
things which might be done, not only 
by large public works in India, but 
by the wider diffusion of sounder 
knowledge and readier skill in what 
concerns the commoner arts and con- 
veniences of life. 

This was a point at which the con- 
versation truly became a dialogue, for 
the soldier gave such hints of what 
was wanted as his own intelligent 
observation had made him surmise, 
and the mechanic filled up the outline 
from the ampler and exacter resources 
of his own practical knowledge of 
what might done to meet these 
wants. they came to the ferry, 
and there they slept that night. The 
next night overtook them in the 
desert, the round red disc of the sun 
going down suddenly behind the 
sandy, gravelly waves of that dry sea. 
They gathered armfuls of the withered 
thorny scrub, and lit a fire to boil 
their coffee and to roast a couple of 
ducks, which Digby had brought 
down, right and left, before they had 
sy their backsupon the cultivated 
and. 

When the cooking was over, Has- 
san stamped the fire out, being a cau- 
tious man, as the wolfish eye seemed 
to tell, and preferring to lie about 
in the dark in desolate widies and 
other such places, where a Bedoween 
is not always sure of his company. 

The boating-man was indignant at 
the ues 

“Why, there’s nine or ten yards of 





big Englishmen Seuii dindie of our 
friend the navvy, to say nothing of 
Hassan Cut-throat himself, Ali drago- 
man, and the light brigade ‘of donkey- 
boys. Under Bottlegreen’s skilful 
professional handling there’s more 
than enough of us to fight a whole 
tribe of Beni Ragamuftin, or what- 
ever their names may be!” 

But the deed was done, the fire out, 
and the company in general too tired 
to gather more scrub for another. 
There was nothing left for it but to 
grumble a bit, light cigars and chi- 
bouques, converse a little in the 
dark, and then, rolled up in plaids, 
capotes, or haiks, to lie at full Death 
on driftsand, and get off to sleep. 

When the moon was up the march 
was resumed under pleasanter aus- 
pices than when the fierce heat was 
overhead and the mirage all round. 
Eldritch and ghastly was the sheen 
upon the chain of pools and lakes, 
when discerned at last, far off, in that 
terrible wilderness. The waxing day- 
light brought little more cheerfulness 
than the waning moon. Rocky crests, 
toothed and jagged, rose up every- 
where from shifting beds of the finest 
sand. The hoofs of the beasts found 
no hold in this lightest yet heaviest 
of soils totread on. Their riders dis- 
mounted. Abou Habseh, with his old 
pair of shuffling papooshes, and the 

‘“waleds” or driver-boys, with their 
bare, brown toes, had singular ad- 
vantage here over Joe Tanner with 
those formidable Lancashire high- 
lows. By-and-by the lie of the land 
slopes down for good and all towards 
the lakes. Their green skirting of 
rushes and of leafy shrubs here and 
there, now relieves the weariness of 
the eye with its charitable hue. They 
are close down amongst the rushes 
now, the salt in flakes crackling un- 
der their feet as they pick their way 
through the outside edges of the 
lesser pools. And soon they are 
plashing at the dull, heavy water’s 
edge through a thicket of’ tall bul- 
rushes; and—quack, quack, quack, 
whirr, go the ducks—and bang, bang 
from the ready double-barrel of Digby, 
with bang, bang again from the rifle- 
man’s, and the day’s sport is begun. 

Mark, who is no ah, as he had 


truly said, turns aside ‘with Abou 
Habseh ; ‘and emerging from the 
vegetation, they make their way to 
a wide, rounded knoll, of no great 
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eminence, from which, aie there 
is an extended view over the chain 
of lakes, which really now begin al- 
most to smile under the increasing 
sunshine. In front of them, at some 
two miles distance from the opposite 
border of the lakes, gleam the white 
walls of the twin monasteries, Amba 
Bishoi and Dayr Sooriani; some four 
miles to the left, those of Dayr Bara- 
moos ; behind all, glaring with hot, 
yellow, and scorching brown tints, 
stretches away and away, until lost 
in the horizon, the great pathless 
desert of Lybia. 

On the mound itself stood the 
spring mansion of that small chieftain 
and ruler of men, Hassan Abou 
Habseh—not a tent nor a collection 
of them—for this is his pleasant 
season of “ villegiatura;” and what 
with burrowing in the mound itself, 
and raising parapets of mud from the 
pool’s edges, and weaving screens of 
reed and sticks, and keeping down, 
with a stone or two, a clumsy thatch 
of rushes, he has contrived to hut 
himself and family as commodiously 
and, all things considered, as coolly 
as could be expected. 

Under any circumstances there is 
something pleasant and winsome 
about a pastoral scene, a semblance of 

rimitive richness and abundance. 

ere were lowing cows and oxen; 
here buffalo calves and their ungrace- 
ful mothers ; here, two or three camel 
mares with their newly-dropped foals. 
Cocks and hens, too, were fluttering, 
and scratching, and cackling an- 
nouncement of succulent fresh eg 
Here were earthen pans of new milk, 
both from the common and the 
buffalo cow ; here skins of haleeb, the 
sour curds so prized by every 
Bedoween palate; and here a wooden 
platter with soft, white zibdeh, or 
saltless butter; just such produce and 

latter of an Arab dairy were in the 
nand of Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, when to weary, fainting 
Sisera she “ brought forth butter in a 
lordly dish.” 

Fatmeh and Aissa were bidden to 
bestir themselves, as also the won- 
drous withered grandmother or two. 
The little half-clad girlies ran off to 
hide themselves ; but their brisker 
brothers, “the waleds,” soon got re- 
conciled to Mark, and were busy in 
helping Ali dragoman and the don- 
key boys unpacking the canteen. 
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After three hours or so, returned the 
sportsmen, half-dead with heat ; but 
well pleased with their “bag.” There 
were “batt keteer,” as the sheik de- 
clared, “a power o’ doock, sir,” as 
Joe, who had stuck to them through- 
out, announced to the engineer. 

What a breakfast the whole party 
made of it! Joe took down one 
whole kid-skin of the sour curds to 
re x alone. . , 

ell, it’s mighty pleasant lying 
about here,” “ath Dig , some hour 
or two and several cigars after the 
repast was ended. 

“A trifle sunny, fastidious critics 
might object. The ducks are prime 
sport and in plenty, and we met a 
‘ waled’ in the thicket, who deposed 
to ‘wuzz’ on the upper lake. It’s 
plain we can make out two or three 
days of it. But we can’t keep in- 
truding upon the hospitality of an 
Arab country gentleman, nor disturb- 
ing his Mussulman domestic a 4 
ness in this way much longer. So. 
perhaps, we had better take it easy 
till the afternoon, and then ride over 
to the monasteries and settle down 
there, if the Copts will have us.” 

The walls of Amba Bishoi are lofty, 
massive, and unbroken by any archi- 
tectural incident, plastered with white 
plaster outside, which reminded the 
rifleman of “Indian chunam,” he 
said. A big, square tower frowns 
over one part of them, being a place 
of last refuge for the poor monks in 
very troublous times, and having in 
successive stories chapels for a sanc- 
tuary, when all in the courts below 
must be forsaken. Under frown of 
this tower, down partly buried in the 
sand, which surges right up to the 
foot of these huge walls, there is a 
doorway flanked by tremendous gra- 
nite millstones, which, wheeled into 
the narrow doorway, would preclude 
allpassageeffectually. Fromarudely- 
shaped archway of great height 
dangles a palm-rope, attached to a 
bellupon the upper parapet. Hereat 
the boating-man pulled vigorously, 
until a black-turbaned brother, ap- 
pearing above, demanded of him 
thence who the party might be, and 
what was their will of the monks? 

“ Christians, Englishmen, travel- 
lers, in want of hospitality !” 

And presently the cumbrous gate 
is opened, and, creeping through the 
narrow doorway, they find themselves 
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within the monastery walls; the gom- 
mosorruler ( corruption of the Greek 
hegoumenos), advancing with several 
of his brethren to welcome them. 
Delighted enough seemed he to greet 
these rare visitants from the outer— 
and from so distant an outer world. 
Before night was fully come Digby 
declared that he felt quite as much at 
home here as if he were back in the 
old “‘library-quad” at St. Sylvester’s. 

The next day’s dawn saw him and 
his brother off to the lakes again, with 
Tanner and the dragoman, Mark 
being left to cultivate, by himself, 
the acquaintance of the kindly Copts, 
and to endeavour to compass the ac- 
quisition of a manuscript. In both 
objects he was successful, and owed, 
singularly enough, his success in th 
latter to his mechanical skill an 
handicraft. 

There was but one manuscript of 
any value in the hands of the frater- 
nity, a “ Kittab-e-Sellimeh,” or Copto- 
Arabic glossary, and with this, even 
for very liberal backsheesh, the old 
gommos was unwilling to part. But 
the draw-well in the first court-yard 
an object of the first necessity and 
interest to his community, whose very 
existence often depends upon its con- 
dition, had an apparatus for raising 
water, which the crass stupidity of an 
Abyssinian lay-brother had, some few 
days back, injured seriously. The 
repair of it was beyond the rude car- 
pentering powers of any man within 
those walls; and to fetch a skilled 
workman all the way from Teraneh 
to mend it, would be a matter of great 
trouble and expense. Judge of the 
incredulous delight of the poor gom- 
mos, when Mark announced that he 
could not only repair the apparatus, 
but improve upon and simplify the 
construction. 

“Do this, oh marvellous English 
Hawajee,” he cried in the exuberance 
of his feelings, “and without paying 
a piastre, the ‘Kittab-e-Sellimeh’ is 
thine !” 

Mark set to work with a will, and 
told his friends not to hurry the duck 
shooting. 

Inside the massive, enclosing wall 
of Amba Bishoi there runs all round 
what in military parlance William 
Digby called a high banquette. It 
is a narrow stone terrace or walk, 
reached at different points from the 
garden by rude flights of steps. 
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Thence looking outwards you can 
let your eye rest upon the neigh- 
bouring pile of Dayr Sooriani, or 
wander over the immensity of the 
sand-sea on every side. Looking 
inwards, you take a bird’s-eye view 
of the monastery itself; you count 
the domes of its chapel, and trace the 
outline of the nave and aisles; you 
mark its white-washed belfry of rude 
construction ; you follow the intrica- 
cies of the little water rills in and out 
of the garden beds, where a few 
onions and cucumbers grow; you 
raise your sight up along the tall stems 
of the few palm trees, and take plea- 
sure to see the burnished gold of the 
sun setting, inlaid with the delicate 
tracery of the spiky frondlets, dark 
against the evening sky. 

Here it befell that, pacing to and 
fro, there came from Digby’s lips to 
Mark’s ear the dreaded but desired 
mention of Clara’s name. 

“Have you ever seen any thing, 
since those old Venetian days, of Miss 
Jerningham!” Then, happily, with- 
out pausing for an answer—‘She was 
a glorious girl, that! Straightforward, 
and of a generous mind. Upon my 
word, I believe she was as good as she 
was handsome—no small thing to say 
of her. She was too good for an 
opera singer—I’ve often thought it 
since. Not but what singers would 
be respectable out and out, if they 
were allof a piece with her. Butshe 
was artist to the backbone, or else, I 
suppose, she might have been a par- 
son’s wife?” 

“A parson’s wife !” re-echoed Mark, 
in utter amazement. 

“Ah! to be sure. Mrs. Ingram— 
Mrs. Frederick Ingram. That poor 
fellow was over head and ears in love 
with herat Venice. Didn’t you know 
that ?” 

Mark was speechless. Presently 
he contrived to mutter— 

“T really wasn’t aware.” 

“Why, what a blind buzzard you 
must have been, man! That cunning 
chap, Win—you remember Windle- 
sham !—detected the symptoms within 
three — of our arrival.” 

But Mark’sagitation wasincreasing; 
he could not answer by any sound. 


He turned upon his heel, and walked 
rapidly to the nearest flight of steps, 
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down which he strode, and disappeared 
under the palm and nebk trees. 

“What's up?” said Digby, aloud. 
“T do believeand declare the Radical’s 
gone mad! A case of sun-stroke 
tinkering that draw-well !” 

“Tngram! Ingram!” Mark was 
thinking. “I had placed my thought 
of you very high. Far too low for 
what you are, however!” 

He called to mind after what deli- 
cate fashion his friend had first given 
him to understand that he knew and 
sympathized with his own love for 
Clara. He reviewed his constant and 
unfailing brotherliness during their 
life in common at Newton-forge. He 
dwelt upon the tenderness of respect- 
ful consolation with which, when his 
loving hopes were broken, Ingram had 
sought to pour balm into the heart’s 
gaping wound. 

“And Ingram himself had loved 
her. I have been his accepted rival, 
and he to me more than a brother! 
Oh, heart of hearts! man of men! Oh, 
true liver of that gospel of self-denying 
brotherhood, of which the Lord hath 
called thee to be a preacher!” ° 

“Chet.,” said the younger Digby 
that same night to his brother, as they 
were preparing to lie down upon their 
carpets in the best cell, which the 
gommos himself had given up to 
them; “I take to that man, Brandling ! 
What a colonel it would make, with 
its engineering brain, for a regiment 
of sappers and miners !”’ —— 

“Why, Billy, ’'ve heard you say a 
thousand times no man is fit to com- 
mand soldiers who isn’t a gentleman 
born. Now, Brandling was born a 
blacksmith !” 

“Well—a—yes. I may have said 
80; but I’ve lost some of my old, ex- 
clusive notions since I’ve knocked 
more about the world. And, then, 
when one meets men of this Brand- 
ling stamp, it seems to me that one 
needn’t contradict oneself upon the 
matter after all. For men of that 
sort, after all, you know, are’—— 

“Well, what are they?’ 

“Tt’s the same notion upside down; 
they are neither more nor less than 
born gentlemen.” 

“Something in that, Bottlegreen, 
my he Good night; I’m turning 
in. Now for the Coptic fleas!” 
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THE BUNCH OF KEYS AGAIN. 


Op English archers, shooting at a 
willow wand, would cleave it, some- 
times by an arrow, which stuck in the 
slender butt. More rarely, a second, 
from the same matchless bow, would 
even split the notch of the successful 
first ; fut both shafts, then, fell out 
upon the ground. 

Pia was wiser than to run this risk. 

She had said her say, and said no 
more. 

In Clara’s conscience and resolve 
no sudden change took place; but 
happily not good causes alone are 
“lost” whose defender but “ deli- 
berates.” 

Few similes go on allfours. Clara’s 
broad heart was, after all, no finger- 
thick target of willow to shoot at. 
The shaft of the old cottage dame at 
Wymerton was in it: and so was 
Mark’s: and Pia’s now. 

It is a terrible question, that of 
mixed motives. It is good not to 
judge others, because of our total 
ignorance of what moves them; but 
what if we had as much knowledge of 
their springs of action as even, after 
searching, we can gain of our own? 

Must not the imperfection of that 
knowledge, could we have it, utter 
again the warning, “thou shalt not 
judge?” 

Gradually Clara found herself draw- 
ing onwards to that determination 
which she felt would meet with the 
approbation of those who loved her 
best : of all such, at least, except the 
dear old fanatical musician, the 
Maestro. 

Of her increasing willingness she 
could have no doubt. She was in 
some doubt as to what it might be 
—— her that was working upon 

er will. 

Sometimes she would say inwardly: 

“This old enthusiasm for a dra- 
matic life, whether of questionable 
worth or no, has lost me my heart’s 
love already, shall I likewise let it 
lose me my heart’s friend ?” 

Then she would object : 

“That is a selfish and mean way 
to debate the question ; and raises a 
false issue, too. Pia’s charity will 
not cast off even a rebel against her 
wisdom !” 


Strange to say, there was no sug- 

‘ gestion that Mark might be won bac 
y her at cost of the sacrifice of her 
artist career. He had accepted her 
decision with such_manful calm that 
she conceived him to have taken their 
parting to his stricken heart as a 
decree of fate unquestioned, for good 
and all, when once proclaimed. She 
did not do him the petty injury of 
supposing that he had ceased, or 
would cease, to love her; but she 
conceived that her own hardness and 
unreason in the manner of the breach 
between them had made it irre- 
parable. The living tendon had not 
only been cut; but cut by a caustic 
knife, which left not even bleeding 

fibres to unite, perhaps, again. 

So far then her soul would act un- 
bribed, weresheindeed to dothat now, 
for the very suggestion of which she 
had spurned him. There was pure sa- 
tisfaction in that thought. There was 
a satisfaction also, surely of no ve 
impure alloy, in thinking that, thoug 
Mark would not know now, nor soon, 
how she had yielded ;—if indeed she 
should yield, that was not fully deter- 
mined yet,—still, that after long years, 
when it should be evident, even from 
the negative evidence of her non- 
appearance on any public stage, that 
she had renounced her career, Mark 
would know at last that she had done 
what his loving judgment had de- 
clared to be alone worthy of herself. 
She knew that his heart was noble 
enough to rejoice at knowledge that 
she had done right, let it come when 
it would, and with whatever empti- 
— of personal advantage to him- 
self. 

Knowledge that she had done 
right! 

hat was, of course, according to 
hisstandard. She had not yet agreed 
to fix her own at the same height. 

Pia was careful not only to speak 
no more upon the general question of 
principle involved in that one conver- 
sation so full of varied episodes of 
tenderness and wrath; but she ab- 
stained now, as much as ible, from 
any talk concerning her friend’s affec- 
tions. She had a presentiment that 
whatever struggle was in its throes at 

20 
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this time in Clara’s being would end 
in the sacrifice she longed to see her 
make: and she, too, desired that the 
offering should be pure. Clara was 
no weakling, who must be coaxed to 
drink the bitter health-draught, and 
Pia jealously kept herself from fla- 
vouring the cup rim with the honey 
of what might prove deceitful, and 
certainly would act as seductive hope. 
Yet one thing she had firmly settled 
in her sisterly mind, which was, to seek 
out Mark, and when Clara’s victory 
should be won, to make his hand, if 
the Lord would so allow it, hold out at 
least onecrown. Amongst other steps 
which she took for gaining, unknown 
to Olara, some clue to his whereabout, 
she wrote to her humble country- 
woman, Rosina, in the service still of 
Beatrice Trelawney, and enjoining 
upon her to keep her having Tas 80 
a strict secret, requested her to com- 
municate with herself at once if she 
should hear any information in Eng- 
land respecting the gentleman whom 
she called the Marzocco, and whose 
real English name was Brandling. 
One morning, in the very early 
spring, before the fashionable London 
season had in any way begun, Clara 
received aletterfromhome. It came 
from the manager, offering a sort of 
compromise. Indeed so far as Clara’s 
own solitary stipulation went it was 
no compromise, but an absolute sur- 
render on his part. It was a compro- 
mise only in respect of what the old 
Maestro had been insisting on: that 
there should be no other artist en- 
gaged, concurrently with Clara, who 
— be supposed to be disputing 
with her on the same stage the 


sceptre of the Queenship of song. 
Now, the manager wrote to say that 
Madame Solano, “a well-tried and 
incontestible favourite of the musical 
public,” was about to conclude an en- 
gagement with him under peculiar 


circumstances. From causes which 
had affected her health, and yet had 
left her voice untouched, she had 
been two years in retirement from 
the stage. Even now, though he had 
succeeded in prevailing upon her to 
appear again for this one season, at 

er Majesty’s theatre, she could only 
do so on every third opera-night, 
and thus a fair field was open to 
Miss Jerningham’stalents and genius. 
of which he trusted she would avail 
herself ; and although he deplored 
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the eccentric resolution she had 
adopted, to exclude herself from many 
pieces in the “ Repertoire,” so admir- 
ably adapted to her peculiar powers, 
yet he was happy to have the oppor- 


.tunity of thus securing the invaluable 


co-operation of Miss Jerningham 
without offence to any of her own 
prejudices, as he must still venture 
to designate them. He might add, 
that independently of Madame So- 
lano’s amiable character, so well 
known to himself, as offering every 
guarantee against intrigue or profes- 
sional jealousies, that lady had deter- 
mined, reluctantly, upon ceasing to 
struggle against her malady inrespect 
of stage effort; and he made little 
doubt but that she would be the 
first to applaud and encourage the 
onward steps of a worthy successor 
to herself in the career she was aband- 
oning with regret. 

Clara felt, upon reading this letter, 
that no such occasion as this would 
arise again for deciding upon pursuit 
or relinquishment of her artistic pro- 
fession. 

I will pry no farther into such con- 
flict as arose for the last time within 
her ; this only will I say, she took no 
further counsel of any being on earth. 
But on the third day from her first 
reading of it, Clara came into Pia’s 
room and said quietly, 

“Here is a letter I have received ; 
and here a copy of the answer I have 
sent. You have conquered, Pia !” 

Without looking at either, the sick 
girl understood ; she pressed her thin 
hands fervently together, and looked 
upwards, and gave utterance tothanks. 

June came. Town was full. The 
Trelawneys were there, in a little 
house facing the Park. Chetwynde 
Digby was also there, on his return 
from Egypt ; and so was his brother 
William, whose “ gazette” was out, 
and who was “Captain, for distin- 
guished service in the field.” Both 
those gentlemen were often inCharley’s 
house, of whose good-natured little 
Beatrice both were very fond. 

“Tt’s a marvel to me, Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, how you ever came to promo- 
tion under that title,’ said the big 
man, one afternoon. Rosina was in 
the room with baby in her arms. 

“Tt’s a defection of which Charley 
should have been the last man guilty, 
for him to have married a lady neither 
‘Pol,’ ‘Tre,’ nor ‘ Pen.’” 
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“Well, I think he has ‘pentimenti’ 
sometimes now concerning it,” shean- 
swered, laughingly ; “ but what can’t 
be cured, you know?” 

“How dare you, Beatrice? ’Tis a 
very remarkable coincidence, how- 
ever,” said her husband, with ludicrous 
gravity, “that Madame Vantini, her 
mother, you know she is an English- 
woman, comes of a Devonshire family, 
who have twice intermarried with 
good Cornish names.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Digby. ‘‘So 


there’s a vein of copper in Mrs. Tre- 
lawney’s arteries after all ; and when 
you succumbed to her charms, my 
Cornish a, you knew the reason 


hy 

relawney looked as if there was 
more in it than his boisterous friend 
acknowledged, after all. But the 
other resumed, 

“With whom do you think, by- 
the-way, we fell in, and went a- 
ducking together in Egypt, t’other 
day? An old acquaintance of ours in 
Venice, though I don’t think Mrs. 
Trelawney knew him there.” 

“What! Bob Snapper? Let me 
see. No! Snapper wasn’t at Venice 
at all, was he ? 

“No, not the Honourable Bob. I 
was up the Nile with him, though. 
You'll never guess. It was the ‘ras- 
cally Radical!” 

“Tngram’s great friend, Mark Brand- 
ling, do you mean?” 
sina started at the name, and 
nearly let the baby fall. She listened 
attentively. 

“Yes! Mark Brandling. It was 
you that said he was a rascally Ra- 
dical, don’t you remember? He’s 
come to all sorts of honour and glo 
in the engineering way, and is build- 
ing a bridge over the Nile, which 
created fits of admiration in Bottle- 

en here, whowantsto make Brand- 
ing Chief Commissioner of Works 
in India, I believe. Bottlegreen is 
monstrous scientific for a rifleman, I 
can tell you.” 

S Well! I do remember I said 
something about his being a ‘rascally 
Radical’ when we met him first ; but 
I also said he was the sort of lookin 
man that’s ‘awful in mathematics, 
and I was right, you see.” 

Rosina wrote that night, with pro- 
found secrecy, and considerable dif- 
ficulty, being a pore penwoman, to 
the Illustrissima Nobilissima Signora 
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Contessa Pia dei Guari. Her letter 
was to the effect that the Marzocco 
was becomea great lord ; was Viceroy- 
Radical of the Indies ; General-in- 
Chief of all English engineers ; was 
in Egypt, where Moses had been, and 
wicked King Pharaoh, and was build- 
ing a bridge there over the Red Sea. 

Some abatements were certainly 
necessary from this statement; but 
Pia’s shrewdness easily made them, 
and she had henceforth a sufficient 
clue to guide her. 

Three or four months were gone. 
The summer had been spent by them 
all at the baths of Lucca. Cousin 
Martha's health was completely re- 
stored. Sir Jeffrey’s delight at the 
dispelling of his favourite’s great de- 
lusion was unbounded. He was con- 
tinually complaining of the dulness of 
Wymerton without her, and was be- 
ginning to press it upon her that she 
and her cousin should return to Eng- 
land, and pass the winter at the old 

lace again. If the Contessa Pia and 
fee mother would but do him the 
distinguished honour of accepting also 
the awkward hospitalities of an old 
bachelor’s house, he should be more 
gratified than he could hope to ex- 
press. One only addition to the plea- 
sure he could think of was, that Count 
Orazio should join them there. His 
political opinions, which kept him in 
exile from fair Florence, would be but 
an additional title in England to the 
respect and esteem of liberal-minded 
men. Miss Clara could inform him, 
through his sister, of the probable at- 
tractions of the coverts at Wymerton, 
to a gentleman of his age. 

“What a delightful scheme! But 
my poor spine, you know, Carissima, 
would never stand the journey there. 
I have loved that old baronet these 
years for your sake though, and now 
for my own, because of his kind 
thought for poor Orazio. My brother 
shall accept his invitation. Some talk 
with the wiser liberal sort of English- 
men is just what his political educa- 
tion has always wanted, and some 
personal contact with the living work 
of English liberty. I shall write my- 
self to your dear Sir Jeffrey, and ask 
him to receive Orazio without my 
mother and me.” 

The Cascine were still beautiful. 
The foliage of their trees burnt red 
and brown by the hot kisses of the 
Florentine summer sun ; but the grass 
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carpet of their meadows had freshened 
into green again ; early autumn show- 
ers from the Apennines had once more 
—— their parched herbage. 

he vintage at the “vigna” of the 
Dei Guari villa was over; and they 
were back in their town palazzo: 
Clara and Cousin Martha with them 
still ; but the time of their return to 
England was near. 

t was not too cool to make it still 
very pleasant, late after noon, to draw 
up, after the Florentine custom, near 
the Grand Duke’s dairy, to hear the 
military band. 

“Tt was just here, Clara, opposite 
that identical white post, and under 
this very tree, that the Milordo came 
and reined up at the carriage door and 
saluted you. Do you remember it?” 

“ As yesterday.’ 

“T am so glad the Milordo never 
was, as I fancied and fancy still he 
wished to be, the hero of your ro- 
mance.” 

Clara smiled, but rather feebly. 
Her romance had been too sad and 
chastening a reality for her to hear 
mention of it in playful talk. She 
rather wondered at Pia’s careless 
word. Pia smiled too, with a curious 
ex ao. unnoticed by her — 

u ing now that shallow- 
tiearted ford ad offered you the coro- 
net of an English Peeress, I wonder 
whether it had won you more easily 
than we have done from the stage.” 

A red spot came angrily on Clara’s 
white forehead. She was very much 
hurt. 

“How can you say so, Pia? Do 

ou think me, then, after all, so base ? 
Do you think I should have done for 
rank or wealth what I refused to do 
for such a heart as—as—as I have 
lost ?” 

“You think he was a man worth 
loving then, that Mr. Brandling.” 

“So well worth loving,” she an- 
swered proudly, “that though I spoke 
of myself, Pia, the offence in what 








Viscount WINDLESHAM was taking 
to politics at last, much to the satis- 
faction of the noble Earl, his father. 
Two considerations dashed, perhaps, 
that satisfaction a little. The one, 
a suspicion, not ill-founded, that his 
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you just said lies in the indignity your 


question does to him.” 

Pia smiled again with the same 
curious smile, and when the piece 
was finished, which the band was 
playing, ordered the carriage home. 

“ We are leaving early, are we not?” 
said Clara. 

“No!” said Pia, looking at her 
watch, “we shall be just in time.” 

Clara wondered at her still. 

There was a “cortile” with a colon- 
nade, of course, inside the massive 
walls of the old house of the Dei 
Guari, and two main staircases. Pia’s 
own rooms were nearer that which 
was on their left as they drove in. 
The carriage drew up at it, and two 
servants were to carry her up upon a 
swinging chair. Clara was following 
and had her hand on Pia’s shoulder 
behind. 

“No! no! Carissima ; I want you 
to go up the other staircase and 
through the music room, because— 
because, if you see my maid in the 
little room to the right, you could tell 
her to come at once to me.” 

But Pia spoke as if at random, and 
Clara obeyed, still wondering at her. 

The maid was not in the little room 
to the right. Clara passed through 
the music room into the library —— 

And when she saw Mark there her 
heart was hushed from its quick beat. 
At last she said : 

“Tam ashamed to say ‘forgive me? 
ashamed only, do not think otherwise, 
because I have such reason to say 
me ee 

ut Mark said nothing of forgive- 
ness. He also smiled, the tender 
smile which is so touching on the fea- 
tures of a strong, grave man: and he 
took out from his breast a little bunch 


of common household keys ; thetinkle 
of them, as he did so, rang joy in 
Clara’s heart. And he held them out 
towards her, and then spoke : 

“Dearer than dearest! will you not 
take them still ?” 





son and heir was taking to that noble 
pursuit rather as a “pis-aller” than 
otherwise. The second, a misgiving 
as to the soundness of the Viscount’s 


party creed. Of a truth, that self- 
ind 


nt young nobleman was rather 
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making an experiment to discover 
some object of new interest, than 
seriously addressing himself to the ful- 
filment of a recognised duty in enter- 
ing upon public life. It would have 
been better had the reverse been the 
fact; but I cannot think it wholly 
bad that ‘matters were even what 
they were in this respect. 

There was in the young man no 
kind of intellectual haew; but 
powers of shrewd observation, a va- 
ried experience of life considering his 
age, and a certain versatile faculty of 
entering into the feelings of other 
men, which might prove a.stepping- 
stone out of the slough of selfishness, 
and was not, as it is in some, a weak- 
ener of his force of will. Taints of 
evil there be beyond a doubt in the 
atmosphere of politics. How not? 
since policy is of things human. And 
these, it is true, may fasten on the 
weak points of the Viscount’s cha- 
racter and poison all with the corrup- 
tion of Soler disease. But there 
likewise in that same atmosphere, in- 
fections—if the word be not itself in- 
vidious—of healthful and generous 
thought and feeling, such as may help 
to cleanse the plague spots, and, in- 
terpenetrating the whole character, 
may give it some new worth. I will 
hope it may prove so with Viscount 
Windlesham. 

And I think, which the noble Earl 
his father did not, that the creed to 
which the Viscount was inclining, 
might in this same respect be salu- 
tary. This is no place for a political 
treatise. I shall not say whether the 
Earl himself were Whig or Tory, 
whether he took his seat and gave 
his vote in the Upper House amongst 
the immemorial preservers of all 
things old, or the magnates of Great 
Revolution families. But in one 
thing I applaud Lord Windlesham. 
He thought it best not to be cramped 
by the traditionary pledges of his fa- 
mily, and still refused to offer himself 
to the constituency of that county in 
which its influence was strong. He 
was a candidate, for a middle-sized 
manufacturing borough, and was can- 
vassing it now on conciliatory princi- 
ples. Shower the magnificent denuncia- 
tions which, from above, are thundered 
sometimes upon such an attempt. 
know the mud with which it will be 
sometimes apse’ from below. I 
do not think 1 am quite blind to the 
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temptations it may bring with it to 
double-facedness and insincerity. But 
for all that, I cannot help herein sym- 
pathizing with the Viscount. And I 
think that so long as there is no base 
and mean personal end in view, no 
unworthy pursuit of place or popular- 
ity, there is no fear whatever of aris- 
tocratic patent-leather boots being 
soiled in any way by a turn through 
democratic puddles ; nor any on the 
other hand, that the purity of those 
popular pools will be poisoned by the 
— in them of those high-born 
eet. 

“Who says ‘election, says ‘attor- 
ney,” to give an English fact a 
French face. 

Lord Windlesham’s attorney and 
confidential agent was not one of the 
great London undertakers of Parlia- 
mentary commissions; but a local 
authority : a man of no great intellec- 
tual power nor refined education, but 
acute enough, knowing his fellow- 
townsmen well, and in such fair re- 
— among them as an attorney may 

His name was far from distinc- 
tive, being simply Mr. Smith. Under 
his guidance Lord Windlesham had 
begun an active personal canvass of 
the borough ; a process through which, 
I fear, the reader would never forgive 
me for carrying him or her even in 
summary ; else might I be tempted 
to tell of his Lordship’s earnest debate 
with that staunch old Conservative 
gentleman, who loudly professed his 
personal attachment to a free Consti- 
tution, whilst desiring the Viscount 
to pledge himself, under awful impre- 
cations, to resist unto death the repeal 
of some enactment, which eighteen- 
twentieths of the free people of this 
country heartily detested, one other 
twentieth entirely despised, and only 
the most headstrong and obtuse of the 
remaining portion ever ventured in 
public to defend. And, as aset-off, I 
might venture to give the details of 
his subtle discussion with that tho- 
rough-going Radical shoemaker, who, 
keenly alive to the necessity of in- 
creasing the direct responsibility of 
the ministers of the Crown to the 
pg insisted upon their exclusion 
rom a seat in either House of Par- 
liament; and who, by way of safe- 
guard to the “religious liberty of the 
subject,” was anxious for the passing 
of a Bill to make the celebration of 
public worship penal. But I pass on, 
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as, in course of time, the Viscount 
was forced to do, whether leaving his 
eager disputants convinced or uncon- 
vinced. 

Upon the outskirts of the town one 
day, Mr. Smith and his Lordship 
came to a large factory. I need not 
describe it, nor its huge sheds, nor its 
tall chimneys, nor its black water- 
courses, nor its confused noise. It 
was a workshop of Vulcan, The re- 
sistless weight of steam-hammers was 
there, and the flying power of tremen- 
dous lathes, cutting steel like ivory. 
but ivory itself, if necessary, with 
more than the nicety of a watch- 
maker’s hand. Its peculiarity was in 
the wide expanse of open field around 
it, in the well-ordered grouping of the 
well-built cottages, detached, and each 
surrounded by a plot of garden ground. 
There was a sort of playing ground at 
one side and gymnastic apparatus in 
it. The schools, and apparently a 
chapel, were on the ——— side of 
the road. Standing back beyond 
them, in a shrubbery, which seemed 
to make a brave but not entirely suc- 
cessful struggle for healthy life in 
the uncongenial neighbourhood, stood 
a well-proportioned house of fair size. 
The lawn in front was rather dingy, 
but the flower-beds a miracle of gar- 
dening skill and of artistic effect in 
colour. A conservatory of fine height 
and width stood on the left wing. 

“Branch establishment of a very 
great firm, my lord,” said Mr. Smith, 
pointing to the works, “almost their 
chief branch in the mechanical way, 
by this time, I believe. Manchester 
firm, my lord, ‘ Brassy, Bright, and 
Brandling.’” 

His lordship was busy entering cer- 
tain notes and promises in his can- 
vassing-book, and did not appear to 
notice the name particularly. 

“Junior partner resides here, my 
lord, and superintends every thing 
himself. The seniors admirable men 
of business for years, and very suc- 
cessful in contracts and soforth ; but 
they say this junior has brains beyond 
them all. Wonderful mechanical 
genius, I’ve heard say. Patentee of 
several important improvements in 
the higher sort of machinery. This 
way, my lord ;” and he turned in at 
a side-gate, and they both went to- 
wards the house. His lordship now 
looked up from the canvassing-book 
with an indistinct apprehension of 
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what Mr. Smith had said. But he 
gave one of his quick intuitive glances 
at the house and its surroundings and 
the great workshops opposite, and 
took it all in and inquired :— 

“Rights of capital the tack to go 
upon here, Mr. Smith? Unshackled 
liberty of commerce ; but salutary re- 
strictions upon pernicious combina- 
tions, I suppose? Advantages of com- 
petition po folly of strikes, eh ?” 

Mr. Smith smiled, appreciatively, 
but answered : 

* Well, not absolutely and entirely, 
my lord. The fact is, ’ve heard as 
much of the claims of labour in this 
house as of the rights of capital. Our 
master-manufacturers are shy about 
some doctrines broached here. And, 
to tell you the truth, Brassy and 
Bright, themselves, though reckoned 
liberal-minded men, were a little un- 
easy, at first, I heard. Our last strike, 
though, has reassured them a great 
deal, if not altogether.” 

“ How so, sir?’ asked the Viscount. 

“Their hands turned out with the 
rest, though there was some doubt, 
at first, whether they would do so; 
the chief here being so much trusted 
by the men. But, instead of joining 
the masters’ counter-combination— 
for which he was roundly abused by- 
the-by—he called a conference with 
the ‘ coke or their delegates.” 

“Well, and what did he do with 
them ?”’ 

“Told them, first of all, that it was 
absurd to treat the matter in a lump; 
but that he would go through the de- 
partments, one by one, with the heads 
of all of them?’ 

“Did the hands agree ?” 

* After a while, my lord.” 

“ And the result ? 

“That he admitted certain claims, 
upon examination, fully ; others par- 
tially ; and forced the men to see that, 
in respect of others, he could not give 
way, in justice to the whole concern, 
my lord.” 

“Were the men reasonable, or did 
they try coercion ?” 

“ Coerce him, my lord? You might 
as well coerce one of his steam ham- 
mers with your little finger.” 

“And did the hands take on 
again?” 

** All but about a score or two out of 
five hundred, my lord ; and the works 
thus were not stopped three days ; 
whilst the combination masters didn’t 
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patch up a peace with their men for 
nearly seven weeks.” 

“An interesting man, Mr. Smith, 
aggre I hope we may find him 
at home.” 

When the door was opened, how- 
ever, the servant opined that “Master 
was not at-home ;” but suggested that 
he might be somewhere on the works 
at this hour. If the gentlemen would 
walk in and sit down, some one should 
go over and see. 

The gentlemen walked in and sat 
down. 

“ There’s a wife here, for certain ;” 
began the Viscount, after a cursory 
inspection of the sitting room, into 
which they had been shown. 

“Oh, yes, my lord ; certainly.” 

“Only a wife? Ora manufacturess, 
like the master?” 

“‘ T beg your pardon, my lord ?” in- 

uired Mr. Smith, not exactly seizing 
the drift of the Viscount’s question. 

“T mean has she any of her hus- 
band’s influence or ability, or is she 
merely an exemplary housekeeper ?” 

“Oh, ah! yes, my lord, I understand 
you now. She’s very good-looking 
and stately to begin with, that I can 
answer for; and I’m told a remark- 
able woman in her way, very.” 

“ And is that her husband’s way at 
all? How does she like those big 
workshops and their turbulent hands 
so close upon her domestic territo- 
ries ?” 

“Why, they do say that her pre- 
sence here goes for something consid- 
erable in his influence over them. 
The wives and mothers are her sworn 
friends ; but, what’s more singular, 
they say the ‘hands’ themselves think 
even more of her than their ‘ womin- 
folk,’ as they call them, do.” ; 

“Indeed! Then it seems she’s just 
the wife for the man: ‘the mght 
woman in the right place,’ in point of 
fact. Any notion who or what she 
was, Mr. Smith?” 

Wel , I’ve heard many conjec- 
tures,” answered the attorney, “no- 
thing one could put in as evidence 
though, my lord, as I may say. He 
married her abroad, I believe, though 
she’s an Englishwoman, somewhere in 
Egypt, I think. He was out there on 
engineering business, two or three 
years before Bright and Brassy started 
the concern here under him.’ 

It was a warm dlay,and the windows 
were all open. The prattle of a child 
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was heard. Presently it began to cry. 
Then a sweet rich woman’s voice 
began a crooning song to still it, which 
passed insensibly into a more regular 
sustained melody. The music seemed 
to gain upon the unseen singer ; and, 
at last, was poured forth in the most 
thrilling and impassioned strain. 

Mr. Smith was amazed to see the 
effect upon the rather listless Vis- 
count, 

“Ah, yes! that’s her voice, my lord. 
I’ve not much ear for music myself; 
but it’s very much admired, I know. 
My daughter, Sophia-Ann, a tasty 
performer herself, my lord, was at 
a concert, got up in the factory 
school here, by their people, where 
Mrs. Brandling sung; and she tells 
me that in all her life she never heard 
the like of it; and yet she’s been to 
the three last Birmingham Musical 
Festivals, and heard the crack singers. 
I have heard a rumour somewhere 


that Mrs. Brandling had been a pro- 
fessional.” 
Lord Windlesham had caught the 


name now, and his agitation visibly 
increased. All manner of reminiscence 
and conjecture came crowding upon 
his mind. He looked round the room 
eagerly in search of something which 
might make all clear. 

Upon a side-table he saw a moroc- 
co case, somewhat like one in which 
a larger miniature is kept, only a 
trifle deeper. He ventured to press 
the spring and open it. There was 
no miniature, but a gold filigree 
crown of exquisite workmanship. 

He looked at it more narrowly: 
and on the burnished ribbon of the 
garland read, “Italia, Clare, ob civem 
servatum.” 

“Vocation manquée!” he said, aloud, 
almost involuntarily. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord?” 
again inquired Mr. Smith. 

“A mistake in life, I meant;” he 
answered, scarcely knowing what he 
said ; “that’s to say, no! nothing in 
particular, my dear sir.” 

Mr. Smith stared outright. 

The Viscount closed the case with 
a snap. 

“Do you know, really, Mr. Smith, 
this canvassing fatigues one more 
than I had expected ; and with such 
&@ man as you represent Mr. Brand- 
ling to be, one should come fresh to a 
serious political conversation. I think, 
with your kind permission, I will leave 
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= to make formal application for 
is vote and interest to-day, and I 
will take some other opportunity 
myself of paying my personal re- 


8 

With that he went right out, leav- 
ing his agent dumbfoundered. 

A mistake in life! Yes ! Clara had 
committed one ; in the contrary sense 
from what the Viscount meant. But 
the Lord’s goodness had permitted 
her to repair it. 

If Viscount Windlesham had chanc- 
ed to take in hand a Bible which lay 
on the table close by the morocco 
case that held her crown, I verily 
believe it would have opened of it- 
self at a page, to which, times without 
number, Clara Brandling delighted 
to turn. He might have read on it 
her answer to his exclamation. There 
was a pencil mark to these words :— 

“T will, therefore, that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide 
the house, give none occasion to the 
adversary to speak reproachfully.” 


Poor Rosina, the girl with the heart 
of gold, had many weary years to wait 
for her share in Remsabeld happiness. 
No money offer could buy off her 
Tonietto from the hated service of the 
“Tedesco.” They kept for years his 
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once open bronzed throat cramped 
in the Austrian military stock, his 
active bronzed legs tight in the blue 
breeches of the Austrian uniform. 
Mosquitoes on the Moldavian line of 
the Danube attacked him with a fury 
unknown even to those lively stingers 
the “zenzale” of his own dear Venice : 
and the miasma of the border-marshes 
fevered his blood as had never done 
the exhalations of the hottest summer 
from his native Venetian canals. 

But worst of all—or best of all— 
they marched him out to fight for 
that Kaiser’s rule which, in the deep 
of his Venetian heart, he hated unto 
thedeath. And in that quarrel, upon 
a wide Hungarian plain, the sabre of 
a light hussar, swarthier than even he, 
laid him prostrate with a gash which 
actually shivered the collar-bone. 

“Just there it was,” he thought 
with bitterness, as he lay on his poor 
camp-hospital bed ; “just there, that 
my cruel, treacherous knife, was mer- 
cifully turned aside from the heart of 
that kind Englishman.” 

Rosina preached to him in after 
years the doctrine of retribution, 
when that old wound would ache. 
She thought it wholesome doctrine for 
her poor, jealous, passionate Tonietto. 
And so, my good readers, do I. 


MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS.” 


Mr. Mactise has been so long cele- 
brated for his selection of chivalric 
and legendary themes as the subjects 
of his pictures, that one is on tiptoe 
to see how he has performed the task 
so aptly allotted to him, of furnishing 
designs for the new edition of the 
“Princess.” It is hardly possible that 
a better choice could have been made 
amongst our artists. When the last 
traces of feudality are being swept 
away, there arises a designer whose 
very soul seems penetrated with 
chivalry and all the dignified and 
dramatic elements that fit a painter to 
preserve some of its best manifesta- 
tions. The very look of the artist 
himself marks him out for the task ; 
for with the dignified presence of a 
modern gentleman he unites the lofty 
frame of one of ee ee ay Jef = 
Middle Ages, whom people delight 
to faney were models of manhood in 


its most heroic aspect. Maclise is 
eminently a romantic painter; chi- 
valry is his great theme, wrought ina 
way which should be carefully dis- 
criminated from the Gothic embodi- 
ment of the feudal spirit, of which 
last probably Albert Diirer was the 
most complete example : the one deals 
with gallant and courageous deeds, 
pays homage to fair ladies, and fights 
for justice and mercy; the other is 
graver, and seldom without a dark 
cloud of thought, although that may 
sometimes break into thunder-laughs 
of grim humour like the laughter of 
the fabled German Kobolds, Rubezahl, 
and the rest of the earth-spirits. But 
chivalry is brighter and gayer, delights 
in the long streams of gold-embroider- 
ed banners flying before the wind, the 
gleam of armour, the weight of the 
ponderous sword, the tragic accidents 
of battle, or the happiness of stolen 
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lovers’ meetings. In fact, these spe- 
cialties are the peculiar characteristics 
of two races of men in their thought- 
ful mood. The romantic is the Celt, 
with his gallant hardihood and frank 
gaiety, whose heart leaps at the blast 
of a trumpet ; while the Gothic is the 
spirit of thé graver Saxon, who cares 
less for the appearance of an act than 
for its tendency. 

Toshow that Macliseis the romantic 
and chivalric enunciator we describe, 
it is only needful to particularize a 
few of his works; for instance, “The 
Vow before the Ladies and the Pea- 
cock” (1835), “Henry the Eighth and 
Anne Boleyn,” “ Robin Hood and 
Richard Gam de Leon,” “The 
Knight’s Farewell to his Lady,” 
“The Return of the Knight,” “ Francis 
I. and Diana of Poitiers,’ “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” “Chivalry—Time 
of Henry VIIL.,” “Spirit of Chivalry” 
(in the House of Lords), “The Mar- 


riage of Strongbow,” “The Ordeal b 

Touch,” “The Spirit of Justice,” all 
chivalric by method of treatment, as 
were also some of the illustrations to 
Bulwer’s “Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
“Moore’s Melodies,” “The Story of 
the Conquest,” and ve + and perhaps 

t 


most chivalric in thought and feeling, 
the great cartoon of the Battle of 
Waterloo, dealt with in a recent num- 
ber. “Caxton in his Printing-office,” 
and “Orlando and Charles,” recently 
exhibited, are, moreover, highly dra- 
matic. 

The illustration of chivalry, in 
short, is Maclise’s idiosyncrasy ; and 
there could not have been a fitter 
theme for him than that which the 
“Princess” om containing, as it 
does, so much uf the dramaticelement, 
and what seems even more necessar-. 
to the fulfilment of the artist’s ideal, 
a vein of thoughtful fancy, and of 
motive, running througha work which 
is really a most successful union of 
medizval and modern modes of 
thought, being directed to the ends 
of self-abnegation and devotion to the 
good of others. In noticing the de- 
signs appended to this new edition, 
we shall take it for granted that the 
reader is acquainted with the text, 
and only quote the passages imme- 
diately required. 

The drawings are twenty-six in 
number, executed with extreme care 
on wood by the artist himself, and 
engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, Thomas, 
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Green, and Williams. The latter 
have accomplished their task with 
considerable ability and undeniable 
care. Although we can detect faults 
in their department, these are com- 
Lowen She st and not more than 
occur in book-engravings generally— 
even those of the highest pretensions. 

If these gentlemen, however, have 
done fair justice to the artist, he has 
certainly not been so fortunate in one 
other and most important element of 
the result, upon which the general 
effect is greatly dependent—we mean 
the printing. It has seldom been our 
misfortune to see so much admirable 
work thrown away by the process it 
has gone through. Tn many places 
the lines of the drawings have been 
almost crushed, and more frequently 
rendered so blackly, that much of the 
artist’s care has been sacrificed. In 
saying this, which may seem harsh, it 
is our conviction that the artist him- 
self has erred in expending so much 
minute finish upon blocks which had 
to undergo the ordeal of the steam- 
press. Mr. Maclise’s previous prac- 
tice having been mainly in producing 
designs to be engraved on copper or 
steel, has proved a false light to him 
in this novel task; the wood-block 
will obviously not bear to have such 
delicate work on its surface as metal 
receives with impunity and transmits 
with certainty. What renders this 
more unfortunate is the fact that 
hitherto Maclise has dealt only in 
simple outlines of great clearness and 
purity, omitting both tone and chiaro- 
scuro, to which so many of our mo- 
dern artists have devoted so great 
attention. This was always the case 
with his works on copper or steel, but 
now by an unfortunate perversity of 
judgment we have upon the compara- 
tively feeble surface of a wood-block 
the most elaborate detail and profound 
consideration of tone, “‘colour”—asitis 
called—and chiaro-scuro, Theresult, 
as a to us by the steam-press, 
is blurred, and sometimes what is 
technically called “rotten.” It would 
be a great injustice to the artist if 
we did not point out the misfortune 
under which his work is produced ; 
and our remarks are the more neces- 
sary, because these faults of produc- 
tion “kre too common. 

In our notice of the cartoon of the 
Battle of Waterloo, we commented 
with satisfaction upon a change that 
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is taking place in Maclise’s style, by 
the adoption of a more real, and 
therefore beautiful, physical type 
for his characters. We said that 
those high-cheek-boned youths of the 
Celtic race, with their puffy faces and 
rounded forms, that were half-femin- 
ine, with none of the grace and flexi- 
bility of woman, their dimpled hands 
and pointed fingers, which are neither 
conventional nor beautiful, were dis- 
appearing from his designs where 
they had held place so many years; 
we observed that the eyes of his faces 
were fast gaining earnestness, and 
that the half-vacant contemplative 
look, that said nothing of the brain 
behind them, was departed from for 
a nobler, more thoughtful, and grace- 
ful type of manhood. To a certain 
extent these remarks are supported 
by the drawings in the book before 
us, which really appear to be the 
signal of a transition state of taste. 

ere is one of the old fashion, imme- 
diately followed by another which 
displays the singular improvement of 
which the cartoon gave earnest. Still 
we regret to see so many of those still- 
life figures which so long stood, like 
the walking gentlemen of a theatre, 
by the side of the principal characters 
in several designs, balancing them- 
selves on one leg, holding their heads 
down, when if they had any in- 
terest in the incident at which they 
were supposed to be present, they 
should have looked as if they were 
alive, instead of being, as they almost 
invariably are, mere figures put into 
a design to fill the corners—figures 
“to let,” as the phrase is. The reader 
knows them well, doubtless, with 
their slanting eyes or purposeless stare 
at nothing, and ‘the melo-dramatic 
attitudinizing of their posé. These 
are the besetting sins of the otherwise 
great artist’s designs. That they are 
about to depart for ever is no small 
matter of congratulation. The ugly, 
semi-steeple-shaped hats so frequent 
in his works, are few in this series; 
and although that unfortunate ar- 
rangement of hair in which he often 
indulges is too common, a marked 
diminution may be found in that 
defect also. We refer to a method 
of arranging a side “wisp” of hair in 
the faces of his women that in” pro- 
file is peculiarly unpleasing, and 
which, being drawn to a thin point, 
and looped into the mass of hair be- 
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hind the head, hangs in a manner that 
at once imparts vulgarity to a face. 
There is an example of this in the 
drawing at page 76, which illustrates 
the Princess’s geological excursion, 
where one of the “sweet girl-gradu- 
ates with the golden hair” looks 
more like a coarse servant-girl than a 
young lady, an effect mainly due to a 
faulty arrangement of the hair. The 
same design will afford an illustration 
of our remarks as to the printing of 
the book. The face of the Prince, 
who stands half behind a rock, looks 
like that of a black man, so crushed 
are the lines of the shadow covering it. 

The series commences with the 
scene in the ruined chapel, where the 
poet himself is reading the history of 
Sir Ralph. The company are gathered 
within the ivied ruin round the viands, 
and are, of course, dressed in modern 
costume, or, rather, according to the 
fashion of ten years back. e think 
Mr. Maclise would have found that of 
the present day more elegant, even if 
he despised its conventionality. The 
tone and colour of this design are full 
of brilliancy, the contrast of light and 
shade well given, and much of the 
drawing is exquisitely delicate and 
elaborate. Some of the accessorial 
parts show profound study of real 
nature, very distinct from the metallic 
and moulded forms in which we find 
so much of the artist’s drawing of 
foliage to be cast. The design, never- 
theless, lacks animation and variety 
of attitude; we should have liked to 
have seen some of the personages 
lying at length on the sward,as people 
ever do at picnics. Here they are all 
as upright as a line of school-girls 
under the teacher’s eye. The subject 
of the design which follows is the 
reception of King Gama’s ambassa- 
dor by the father of the Prince, 
when the wrath of the latter breaks 
out, and 

‘he started on his feet, 
Tore the king's letter, sow'd it down, and 


rent 
The wonder of the loom through warp and 


woof, 

From skirt to skirt.” 

We have the King seated on one of 
those thrones of Norman design in 
which the artist rejoices, the k- 
ground formed by open arches of the 
same character. The King has seized 
the robe; and, on his knee, holding it 
with one hand, tears it through and 
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through, bending his head down and 
breathing through set teeth, an ac- 
tion admirably expressive of wrath 
and great muscular effort. Over the 
back of the throne gracefully leans 
the Prince himself, with one hand on 
the wrist of the other, one foot ad- 
vanced, intently regarding the pas- 
sionate outbreak of his father. The 
ambassador stands a little astonished 
at the scene, and another attendant 
inclines forward, amazed. But here 
we come to the fault of the design: no 
one else seems to be in the least con- 
cerned at the occurrence. There is 
Cyril, one of the walking gentlemen, 
resting on one leg, the other bent at 
the knee. A cloak thrown gracefully 
over his shoulders, one hand on hip, 
the other onthe pommel of his sword; 
behind him is Florian, also, but nei- 
ther these, nor the Prince, the two 
uards behind, nor the courtiers who 
ook on, appear moved by the inci- 
dent any more than if they saw a 
wrathful king tear “wonders of the 
loom” every morning after breakfast. 
The same excellence of tone is to be 
observed in this design as in the last. 
We pass on to the fourth design: 
the interview between the Prince’s 
father and Gama, who is dispensing 
his “oily courtesies” to the somewhat 
dismayed youth. This design is 
amongst the very best. It hasa power of 
humour that was hardly to be expected 
from Maclise’s recent practice. The 
spots king has risen from his 
t rone-chair, and with profuse action 
of hand, and arm, and head, depre- 
cates the proposed expedition to his 
daughter’s retreat. The way in 
which he waves his hand is really per- 
fect; it is supine, with the fingers 
half apart, and he waves it like a man 
waves scent from off his hand; thus 
he waves the scent of his insignificant 
courtesies. He is a bald, lean-faced, 
scanty-bearded little man, supple of 
back and hip. The walking gentle- 
men appear again, but with no more 
concern in the subject than that 
action has we so commonly see in the 
theatre, the whispered aside of two 
lay-figures of actors put to fill up a 
space. The fifth drawing shows the 
robing of the Prince and his com- 
panions at the aT it is remark- 
able for tone, careful drawing, unsuc- 
cessful printing, and a very mistaken, 
or at least insufficient, character given 
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to the face of the Prince. Be the 
artist or the engraver at fault we are 
bound to say, that throughout the 
book, with one exception, the faces of 
both Ida and the Prince are not dig- 
nified nor beautiful enough. The 
Prince here, like a large chubby girl, 
his mouth is set so deeply back under 
the eyes that the face is, beyond de- 
nial, out of drawing; and surely no 
man with that little, childish, retreat- 
ing jaw would have had the courage 
for the expedition or the poetry for 
the theme. 

Two panthers near the feet of Ida, 
in another subject, are by far the best 
parts of that design, which shows the 
first interview between the Prince 
and the Princess. They have evi- 
dently been studied from nature, and 
are exquisitely faithful. There is 
nothing noticeable in the ninth or 
tenth subject, except it be the figure 
of Melissa, in the latter, who flutters, 
dove-like, into the room where the 
Lady Pschye and Florian are met: 
truly a beautiful figure. The ladies 
in the garden: that description, which 
is more than worthy of Boccaccio, and 
almost equal to Spenser, furnished an 
opportunity for such an artist as Mac- 
lise. In the foreground is the lady 
smoothing the petted peacock down, 
both bird and damsel admirably 
drawn. The long sweep of the gold- 
bronze and eyed tail of the bird is a 
triumph of execution. A pretty grou 
of four girls behind is charming, an 
beyond, a girlish race gives spirit and 
life to the work. Then follows an 
illustration of the second lyric— 


“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon.” 


The mother putting her child into 
the cradle ; this is truly most exqui- 
site, not only in feeling, but in the 
— and subtleties of composition. 

‘he arrangement of the varied angles 
of the limbs of the mother and child 
is perfect ; she bends over him, kneel- 
ing on one knee, and clasps his limbs 
with her hand in a most maternally- 
beautiful action. 

To the next drawing, which repre- 
sents the rescue of the Princess from 
the river, we feel it a duty to apply 
principles of criticism that may be 
called prosaic, but which, as not even 
Mr. Maclise has a right to dispense 


with the laws of nature, cannot be 
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considered uncalled for or unjust. 
That this design is obnoxious to such 
common-sense objections is the more 
to be regretted as, for our part, we 
cannot see that there is more poetry 
in ignoring the laws that rule natural 
elements than in giving in one’s ad- 
hesion to that which is inevitable. 
In short, no artist, whatever his repu- 
tation, has the right to deal in such 
follies, and to put before the public 
such an example of utter thoughtless- 
ness as this drawing displays. The 
Prince has plunged into the rapid 
river and rescued his betrothed. The 
poet says— 
** A glance I gave, 
No more; but woman vested as I was 
Plunged ; and the flood drew; yet I caught 
er; then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world, 
Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree 
Was half-disrooted from his place, and stooped 
To drench his dark locksin the gurgling wave 
"Mid channel. Right on this we drove and 
caught, 
And gra-ping down the boughs I gained the 


shore,” 


Now here we have the Prince and 
his burthen in a narrow streamlet. 
The whole of her body, as far as her 
knees, is out of the water; she lies 
across his shoulders, in a way that 
any swimmer or spectator acquainted 
with the laws of gravitation and mo- 
tion in water will at once pronounce 
impossible. Any onesustainingsucha 
weight so placed, could not swim with 
one arm, nor with six, if he had them. 
If he stands on the ground, at bot- 
tom of the brooklet, we have done 
not only with the heroisin of the 
act, but with the text itself, which 
plainly says he swam and bore her 
weight. It is true he has his hand 
on the bough of the tree, but is by 
no means grasping it with the deadly 
clutch of one struggling for two lives; 
not at all so, for his wrist is merely 
hooked over the branch in a certainly 
elegant, but far from powerful manner. 
He could not bear her weight in that 
way. Mr. Maclise’s a of the 
laws of gravitation is palpable, when 
he places the long hair of the Princess 
in a graceful horizontal wave down 
her Cadden, when it should have 
hung backwards and downwards from 
herhead. Nothing redeemsthisdraw- 
ing from the charges we make against 
the works of such a master, except the 
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face of the Prince, which is full of ex- 
pression. Of Melissa found in the 
tent, the design is good, the figure of 
the “follower of the camp, a charred 
and wrinkled piece of womanhood,” 
is Michel Angelesque; that of Flo- 
rian, graceful as he stoops over his 
grief-stricken sister, and she herself, 
is beautifully designed, and would be 
more so still if the artist had adhered 
to the text with ordinary fidelity; for 
although it says, “she was wrapped 
in a soldier’s cloak, like some sweet 
sculpture draped from head to foot,” 
the poet certainly did not mean that 
the fady had nothing else on for gar- 
ment,—as Mr. Maclise has shown her 
here, taking the metaphor too liter- 
ally, for a figure in the questionable 
taste of the famous “ Veiled Vestal.” 
Gravitation is again ignored in the 
design of the Battle, where the “genial 

iant,” Arac, is shown, flourishing a 

uge lance, fifteen feet long if an inch, 
in one hand, in a way, too, that not 
only no human being but no hero 
could. The artist is out in costume 
in this lance, for he has forgotten the 
vamplate and put a coronel, or blunt 
tilting point, instead of a sharp head 
to the weapon. The drawing of this 
point is so out of perspective as to 
contradict the idea of its recedin 
from the eye, hence it looks bent an 
a. as long again as it is really meant 
to be. 

The illustration of “Home they 
brought her warrior dead,” is one of 
the happiest, and might makea charm- 
ing picture. The Princess tending the 
Prince on the battle-field is probably 
best of all. Indeed no other fulfils 
our idea of the characters, in nobility 
of look, elegance, or beauty. The 
Prince lies back in the arms of his 
father, in a dead swoon; his face 
os in the half death, the eyelids 
down, the mouth composed. The 


lady kneels beside, deeply compas- 
sionate, and parts the hair from his 
face with a tender hand. The baby 
lies on the grass behind, and babbles 
to its mother, who is stealing round 


the prostrate bodies of the wounded 
knights, with a cautious anxiety of 
action that is triumphant proof of 
the genius of the artist. The spind- 
ling King Gama, and the giant Arac, 
who leans on a tall lance behind, 
mee a design as excellent and 
truthfully moving as some of them 
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we have before described are theatri- 
cal and untrue. O/ si sic omnia / 

This book appears in some degree 
in competition with other illustrated 
works of a high class, and we should 
be very unjust to omit notice of the 
best of them. A new edition of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” published un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Cun- 
dall, by Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co., is admirably illustrated with de- 
signs by G. Thomas, Brandling, Fos- 
ter, and H. Rogers. No artist has 
yet seized with more perfect success 
the character of Shylock than Mr. 
Thomas, in his interview of Shy- 
lock and Tubal. The old usurer lays 
his hand on the shoulder of his fellow 
with a pathos that is almost humor- 
ous, as he relates the escape of his 
daughter; and their faces, with the 
heavy lower lips, the drooping eye- 
lids, the ragged frowsy hair, as well 
as the cringing habit of their limbs, 
at once false and malevolent, tell the 
tale of the subject admirably. The 
architectural views supplied by Mr. 
Brandling are perfectly full of air, 
brilliancy, and light. Mr. B. Foster's 
moonlight scene in the garden is deli- 
cious, only needing depth of tone in 
parts to be perfect. 

“The Book of Favourite Ballads,” 
Kent and Co., is a tastefully chosen 
series of high class poems, illustrated 
with very unequal powers by J. C. 
Horsely, a.r.A.; C. W. Cope, R.A. 
(whose drawings respectively of “Cum- 
nor Hall” and “The May Queen,” 
are, emphatically tos , discredit- 
able) ; &. Thomas, wherein he is far 
behind those in the previously no- 
ticed book. Harrison Weir, who is 
true to his old skill in animal charac- 
ter, with a beautiful drawing of a 
Redbreast, appended to Allingham’s 
charming verses—“ Robin Redbreast” 
and, last of those we need notice, 
Samuel Palmer, who contributes a 
- exquisite landscapes, one toHood’s 

es— 


“TI remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high, 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky,” 


is really worth a journey of twenty 
miles to see, it is so true to nature, 
and therefore so poetic in the deep 
effect of the evening shades, the lofty, 
b fir-tree heads against the 
lighted sky, where sinks the radiant 
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sun behind a hill, breaking the sky- 
line of its crest with his effulgence of 
rays that lance across it, dazzling the 
eye, and hiding the distant w in 
a mist of light. Nor less charming is 
one to Beattie’s ‘‘ Hermit,’ when 


“Now, gliding remote on the verge of the 
k 


sky, 
The moon, half-extinct, a dim crescent dis- 
plays.” 


In a dim sky, with one star, the dy- 
ing luminary lingers, faintly lighting 
a long line of night cloud, not dispel- 
ling the darkness of the mid distance, 
but only revealing from point to point, 
with solemn silver, a mysteriously 
shaded valley, with buildings and 
trees, and glimmering ghostlike in a 
broken shimmer that lends to the 
foreground a softened track, spiri- 
tual, dreamy, and sad. 

Messrs. Longmans have published 
an edition of “The Pilgrims’ Pro- 
gress,” illustrated by C. Bennett, on 
the novel and judicious plan of 
assimilating the style of the engrav- 
ings to that of the text, by adoption 
of a Diireresque manner, the bold, 
— style of which is in keeping 
with the theme. These consist of 
heads of the characters, some of 
which reach high art in expressive- 
ness and feeling. A head of “ Help,” 
with iron and resolute features, is 
admirable. Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
peering superciliously out of a pair 
of spectacles is aml, with its fleshy 


underlip weakly protruding, telling 


of selfish sensuality. ‘ Interpreter 
cleverly suggests a resemblance to 
Bunyan himself, a little purified from 
his fat sectarianism of look. “ Mis- 
trust” has an eager, listening face and 
half-open mouth, with an heart-ache 
in the lips. The three daughters of 
“Old Adam” are excellent. The 
yanther-like eyes of “ Lust of the 
lesh,” the head like that of a “ vain 
adder,” pinched features, and thin 
mouth of “Lust of the Eyes,” both 
tell well. That of “Discontent” is a 
ludicrous caricature, and many others 
are marred by a preposterous draw- 
ing of the nose half the length of 
the face. The Preface, by the Rev. 
C. Kingsley, speaks patronizingly of 
the style of. Albert Diirer, stating that 
Mr. Bennett has adopted it in the 
breadth and decision of line. This 
is certainly true of Diirer; but he has 
far more, which neither the critic nor 
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artist seem to recognise, in finish and 
deep knowledge of form, the attempt 
at which is, at least, in every one’s 
power. If we look into the work of 
the old German it is astonishing how 
ew expressive is every line he 

as put upon the paper. The breadth 
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of line, although Mr. Kingsley seems 
to think to the contrary, has nothing 
whatever to do with the amount of 
beauty or truth expressed, both of 
which may be as well given in a line 
the twelfth of an inch broad as with 
a hair-stroke. 





VICTOR HUGO—LA LEGENDE DES SIECLES. 


TOME Il, 


WE have already attempted a general 
criticism of M. Hugo’s poetry, illus- 
trated by some specimens from the 
first volume of his “Légende des 
Siécles.” We proceed to the conclu- 
sion of our task in reference to the 
second volume. 

That volume contains, we are in- 
clined to think, two pieces, at least, 
which, in unity of thought and finish 
of execution, excel every other poem 
in the present work. ‘But we must 
confess that the general admiration 
which every reader cannot but feel at 
the outset of his journey, is severely 
tried before its termination. There is 
a grand chaotic confusion about the 
picture of the Morning of Creation, 
which reconciles one to the truly 
French description of Eve. The re- 
morse of Cain is full of fearful power. 
But as the landscape of history is un- 
rolled by M. Hugo, the spectator at 
last becomes wearied, if not shocked 
and disgusted. ‘You show me,” he 
says to the illustrious poet, “a pallid 
and fearful phantasmagoria, rather 
than the genuine legend of the Pro- 

ess of Humanity. My flesh creeps: 

am sick with horror, and stupefied 
with the fume of blood. You exhibit 
to me the City of Rome. I recognise 
the power of the representation ; but 
I see no other shapes than those of 
murderers and wantons. With a 
wave of your magic wand, you raise 
up Spain and her chivalry. I see the 
siena and the orange grove. I hear 
the rustling of the underwood in the 
savage pass. The stately castle rises 
before me. The good knight rides 
mailed through the valley to some 
deed of high endeavour. But you 
blast all the scene with your ternble 
imagination. A band of ruftians 
sweeps through the country with 
crowned blackguards at their head. 


The land that lies like Eden before 
them is a howling wilderness behind. 
A shriek, unutterable, unimaginable, 
rings out from that nunnery. The 
villages send up a thick black smoke 
that blots the radiant lines of the 
sunset-sky. So is it with every 
landscape which your genius spreads 
out. From that Italian palace glide 
forth two figures: a sweet and sunny 
child is leaning upon a chivalrous old 
man. The maidens come and deck 
the little damsel to do honour to the 
Emperor whom she is to receive that 
day. The hall is garlanded with flow- 
ers, and glimmers with gold and sil- 
ver plate. Why must I never think 
of that child without the associations 
of perfidy, and blood, and imperial 
treachery? You show me again the 
mountains of Switzerland. You make 
me hear the eagle barking in the air. 
But it is the same unceasing denun- 
ciation of tyranny. The same som- 
bre repetition of mean and brutal 
deeds. I want something more whole- 
some. In the work of a great poet, 
I am entitled to look for delight. AsI 
read your poems, I feel wild and savage 
indignation. Imutteracurse. Iclenc 

my fist. I have a tear for Isora of 
Final; but the sum of my sentiments 
is not delight—it is unmitigated dis- 
gust. History, according to you, is a 
reeking pool in a slaughter-house. 
Humanity is summed up in two fi- 
gures : a gigantic bully, with a golden 
circlet on his ruffian-brow, cunning, 
cruel, sensual; and a gigantic sneak, 
sobbing and whimpering at his feet. 
Our race, made in the image of God, 
is divided in two portions: a few 
drivers, called kings, with strong 
lashes, and a myriad of donkeys. Is 
the progress of man nothing better 
than this? O poet, you make human- 
ity a compound of the strong scroun- 
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drel, and the weak lick-spittle. You 
exhibit him at last emancipated from 
the law of gravitation, and living in 
balloons somewhere near the stars. 
I have no great faith in him after all. 
A donkey will not cease to be a don- 
key, nor a scoundrel a scoundrel, be- 
cause he is lifted up higher than Mont 
Blane. The ear of aslave may tin- 
gle not less from the blow of a kingly 

t considerably above the mountains 
of the moon than in Austria. Your 
humanity is not humanity. Your 

rogress is not progress. And your 
egend is very like alie, You libel 
history and its God.” 

And, together with such a failure 
in general purpose, smaller defects, 
which are overlooked in one’s first 
delight with extraordinary genius, be- 
come more obtrusive. The versifica- 
tion is, no doubt, strong; but, then, 
it is rugged in its strength. The 
Alexandrines are like large rocks in 
some of our northern Irish districts— 
grey, heavy, and massive—majestic 
at first sight, but continued, mile after 
mile, with rather wearisome monotony. 
A tuft of wax-belled heather, a trail 
of wild ivy, a clump of primroses, 
even a yellow stain of crusting lichen, 
much more a wild holly, a hazel, or a 
briar, afford a positive relief to the 
strong, stern, grey stone. The exag- 
geration of tone throughout becomes 
more and more annoying. In Eng- 
land, where all educated men are per- 
colated, so to speak, with classical 
influences, such exaggeration in a poet 
of M. Hugo’s experience and genius 
would be perfectly impossible. But 
in France it is mistaken for power. 
Mr. Tennyson is said to be weak and 
passionless just because he is so strong 
and self-restrained. The constant 

redilection for war and murder we 
ave before noticed. Hideous, bloody 
shapes holding sceptres shadow every 
e. There is little repose. Except 

in Les Pauvres Gens there is not much 
that comes home to us as human— 
that speaks of those ordinary virtues 
which beautify the life of man. Ifa 
paragon of chivalry is introduced, it 
is probably to be betrayed and mur- 
dered by an emperor. If a banquet 
is spread on the dais, it is that one 
may see red fingers grasping the bowl, 
and feel a heavy reek of death ming- 
ling with the festal odours. The melo- 
dramatic turn of the playwright and 
novelist is too often substituted for 
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the gentler development of the poet. 
It appears, too, as if M. Hugo pos- 
sessed, on the whole, rather a fancy 
which exaggerates tremendously than 
an imagination of the highest order, 
in the truest sense of the word. Thus 
of the steamer in “ Pleine Mer”— 
“Du déme de Saint Paul son mit passait le 
faite.” 
How poor is this compared with Mil- 
ton’s description of the state of Satan ! 
Milton’s comparison tends to the In- 
finite ; M. Hugo’s is simply a thump- 
ing lie of the Kentucky stamp. And 
with the exaggerating he also some- 
times exhibits the diminishing effects 
of mere fancy. We will not have the 
dura tlia to object to— 
** Arcturus, oiseau d'or, scintille dans son 
nid” — 
It is so exquisitely pretty. But what 
shall we say to— 


«“ —___Ta lueur lactée, 
La fourmiliere des abimes !” 


It is rather a fancy, naturally affluent, 
swelled out by the physiological ef- 
fects of a supper upon under-done 
pork cutlets, than an imagination in- 
spired by its native grandeur. The 
greatness of the shapes in the primeval 
world in Eve is not without poetic 
grandeur ; but what shall we say of 
the “Trump of Judgment,” with 
which the second volume closes? 
Judwa, Archia, Spain, Turkey, Italy, 
are traversed. T'wo perpetual shadows 
haunt them-—wickedness and jus- 
tice ; but wickedness much vaster and 
more developed than justice ;—wicked- 
ness how outrageous—justice, when 
done, how outrageous also! Itis the 
justice of a popular tract, in which 
the Sabbath-breaker is always drown- 
ed, and the swearer always drops 
down dead. Thus the wicked Rat- 
bert’s head is chopped off by an in- 
visible arm, and a sword is said to 
have been seen drawn through a cloud 
to wipe away its stain. A critic of 
the first rank in France may well 
complain of M. Hugo’s rapid trans- 
formations of moral facts into phan- 
tasmagoric terms. 

We must close our list of complaints 
against M. Hugo by noticing one pe- 
culiarity of his style, which to an 
English ear at least is most unplea- 
sant. This is the iteration of favour- 
ite words. The words sombre, ombre 
haillon, hydre, sinistre, and several 
others catch the eye on every page. 

21 
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This ungracious portion of our task 
need not lead to the supposition that 
our appreciation of M. Hugo’s genius 
has, in any degree, diminished upon 
a more detailed study of the “Legend 
of the Ages.” In proportion to one’s 
appreciation of those wonderful 
powers must be his irritation at so 
often finding them distorted and dis- 
figured by simple caprice and affecta- 
tion. 

Once or twice, however, M. Hugo 
is worthy of himself. Charmed by 
his genius, and bound by the spell 
which he weaves, we surrender our- 
selves toa great master. In contem- 
plating his work we feel dwarfed in 
our own eyes, and ashamed to criti- 
cise. Westand, as a tyroin painting 
would stand before a Claude or a Ru- 
bens—not to judge, but to study and 
to learn. 

The Pantheistic raptures of “ Le 
Satyre” are beyond our appreciation, 
and we confess beyond our under- 
standing. “ Ratbert’’ is, we believe, 
considered, in France, the gem of the 
whole ; and truly that picture of the 
child Isora, and her er grand- 
sire, in their castle—evening by even- 
ing coming forth from the chapel, 
under corridors and pillars peopled 
with angels mingled with knights, of 
which the warriors seem to salute 
the old man, and the spirits the child 
—is beautiful exceedingly. Pitiful, 
too,—most pitiful,—trembling with 
tears, and darkened with shadows of 
death, that passage where the brave 
and unsuspecting soldier looks with 
love and pride upon the tovlette of 
his little darling, preparing to receive 
the emperor, who murders her, and 
holds hideous revel in the castle-hall 
which had been decked to receive 
him. Yet the horror and atrocity 
are too much for English tastes. But 
to our thought “Za Rose de L’En- 

Sante’ is the most admirable thing in 
these volumes. The character of 
Philip, that stern and dangerous 
monarch, is drawn in a few lines of 
marvellous power. His slowand cau- 
tious nature, veiling its hatred for so 
many years, and now, at last, sendin 

forth the great Armada, is painted 
and embodied rather than described. 
The conception which links and yet 
contrasts the father and the child; the 
strokes which bring out the Infanta’s 
beauty and haughtiness; above all, 
the poetic art which unites the child’s 
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rose with the father’s fleet, and the 
stern moral grouping together the 
leaves scattered on the pond, and the 
~~ driven on the shores of Scotland 
and Ireland, are nothing short of 
marvellous. The piece is not like one 
of those cathedral windows, its panes 
cramped together with heavy lines of 
lead, to which M. Emile Montégut 
compares Victor Hugo’s poetic work- 
manship: it is cast at a single jet, 
without speck or flaw. We have at- 
tempted to render a considerable por- 
tion of it into verse ; but we are sen- 
sible how much our English heroics 
want the verve and vigour of the 
splendid original. 


“ She is so little—in her hand a rose : 

A stern duenna watches where she goes. 

What sees she? Ah, she knows not—the 
clear shine 

Of waters shadow’d by the birch and pine. 

What lies before? A swan with silver wing, 

The wave that murmurs to the branch’s swing, 

Or the deep garden flowering below ? 

Fair as an angel frozen into snow, 

The child looks on, and hardly seems to know. 


** As in a depth of glory far away, 

Down the green park, a lofty palace lay, 

There, drank the deer from many a crystal 

ond, 

And "the starr'd peacock gemm'd the shade 

beyond, 

a that child all nature shone more 
bright ; 

Her innocence was as an added light. 

Rubies and diamonds strew’d the grass she 
trode, 

And jets of sapphire from the dolphins 
flow'd. 


“ Still at the water’s side she holds her place, 

Her boddice slight is set with Genoa lace ; 

O’er her rich robe, through every satin fold, 

Wanders an arabesque in threads of gold. 

From its green urn the rose unfolding grand 

Weighs down the exquisite smallness of her 

and, 

And when the child bends to the red leaf's tip. 

Her laughing nostril, and her carmine lip, 

The royal flower purpureal, kissing there, 

Hides more than half that young face bright 
and fair, 

So that the eye deceived can scarcely speak 

Where shows the rose, or where the rose-red 
cheek, 

Her eyes look bluer from their dark brown 
frame : 

Sweet eyes, sweet form, and Mary’s sweeter 
name, 

All joy, enchautment, perfume, waits she there, 

Heaven in her glance, her very name a prayer. 


“Yet ‘neath the sky, and before life and fate, 
Poor child she feels herself so vaguely great. 
With stately grace she gives her presence high 
To dawn, to spring, to shadows Fitting by, 
To the dark sunset glories of the Heaven, 
And all the wild magnificence of even ; 
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On nature waits, eternal and serene, 

With all the graveness of a little queen. 

She never sees a man but on his knee, 

She Duchess of Brabant one day will be, 

Or rule Sardinia, or the Flemish crowd : 
She is the Infanta, five years old, and proud. 


“ Thus is it with king’s children, for they wear 

A shadowy circlet on their forehead fair ; 

7 ene steps are towards a kingly 
chair. 

Calmly she waits, and breathes her gathered 


flower 

Till one shall cull for her imperial am 

Already her eye saith, ‘It is my rig 

Even love flows from her, mingled with 
affright. 

If some one seeing her, so fragile stand, 

Were it to save her, should put forth his hand, 

Ere he had made a step, or breath’d a vow, 

The scaffold’s shadow were upon his brow. 


% 


“ While the child laughs, beyond the bastion 
thick 

Of that vast palace, Roman Catholic, 

Whose every turret, like a mitre, shows, 

Behind the lattice something fearful goes. 

Men shake to see a shadow hen beneath 

Passing from pane, to pane, like vapoury 
wreath, 

Pale, black, and still, it glides from room to 
room, 

Or stands a whole day, motionless in its 
gloom, 

In the same spot, like ghost upon a tomb, 

Or glues its dark brow to the casement wan, 

Dim shade that lengthensas the night draws on. 

Its step funereal lingers like the swing 

Of passing bell —'tis death, or else the king. 


‘*’Tis he, the man, by whom men live and die; 
But could one look beyond that phantom eye, 
As by the wall he leans a little space, 
And see what shadows fill his soul’s dark 
lace. 
Not the fair child, the waters clear, the flowers 
Golden with sunset—not the birds, the 
bowers— 
a“ that eye, those fatal brows that 


ee 
The fathomiess brain, like ocean, dark and > 
There, as in moving mirage, should one fin 
A fleet of ships that go before the wind: 

On the foam’d wave, and ‘neath the starlight 


e, 
The ake and rattle of a fleet in sail, 
And through the fog an isle on her white 
rock 


Hearkening from far the thunder’s coming 
shock, 


“ Still by the water's edge doth silent stand 

The Infanta, with the rose flower in her hand, 

Caresses it with eyes as blue as heaven; 

Sudden a breeze, such breeze as panting even 

From her full heart flings out to field and 
brake, 

Ruffles the waters, bids the rushes shake, 

And makes through all their green recesses 
swell 

The massive myrtle and the asphodel. 

To the fair child it comes, and tears away 

On its strong wing the rose flower from the 
spray. 
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On the wild waters casts it bruis’d and torn, 

And the Infanta only holds a thorn. 

Frighten’d, perplex'd, she follows with her 
e 


es 

Into the basin where her ruin lies, 

Looks up to heaven, and questions of the 
breeze 

That had not fear’d her highness to displease ; 

But all the pond is changed, anon so clear, 

Now black it swells, as though with rage and 
fear ; 

A mimic sea its small waves rise and fall, 

And the poor rose is broken by them all. 

Its hundred leaves toss’d wildly round and 
round 

Beneath a thousand waves are whelm’d and 
drown'd ; 

It was a foundering fleet you might have said; 

And the duenna with her face of shade,— 

* Madam,’ for she had mark’d her ruffi’d 
mind, 

‘All things belong to princes—but the 


wind,’”” 


Another piece which we cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of citing, is “Les 
Pauvres Gens.” We heartily wish 
that M. Hugo may be tempted to give 
us more of this gentle and whilesome 
vein in the volumes which he promises. 


THE POOR, 


*Tis night—within the close shut cabin door, 

The room is wrapp’d in gloom, save where 
there fall 

Some twilight rays that creep along the floor, 

And show the fisher’s nets upon the wall. 


In the dim corner, from the oaken chest 

A few white dishes glimmer; through the 
shade 

Stands a tall bed with dusky curtains dress’d, 

And a rough mattress at its side is laid. 


Five children on that long low mattress lie— 

A nest of little souls, it heaves with dreams ; 

In the high chimney the last embers die, 

And redden the dark roof with crimson 
gleams. 


The mother kneels and thinks, and pale with 
fear. ; 

She rays alone, hearing the billows shout : 

While to wild winds, to rocks, to midnight 
drear, 

The ominous old ocean sobs without. 


Poor wives of fishers! Ah ’tis sad to say, 

Our sons, our husbands, a'l that we love best, 

Our hearts, our souls, are on those waves 
away, 

Those ravening wolves that know nor ruth, 
nor rest. 


Think how they sport with those beloved 
forms ; 
And how the clarion-blowing wind unties 
Above their heads the tresses of the storms: 
Perchance even now the child, the husband 
dies. 
21° 
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For we can never tell where they may be 

Who, to make head against the tide and gale, 
Between them and the starless, soundless sea 
Have but one bit of plank, with one poor sail. 


Terrible fear! We seek the pebbly shore, 
Cry to the rising billows, “ Bring them home.” 
Alas! what answer gives their troubled roar, 
To the dark thought that haunts us as we roam. 


Janet is sad: her husband is alone, 

ware in the black shroud of this bitter 
night : - 

His children are so little, there is none 

To give him aid. “ Were they but old they 
might.” 

Ah, mother, when they too are on the main, 

How wilt thou weep: “Would they were 
young again.” 


She takes her lantern —’tis his hour at last : 
She will go forth, and see if the day breaks, 
And if his signal-fire be at the mast ; 

Ah, no-~-not yet--no breath of morning wakes. 


No line of light o'er the dark waters lies ; 

It rains, it rains, how black is rain at morn: 

The day comes trembling, and the young dawn 
cries— 

Cries like a baby fearing to be born. 


Sudden her human eyes that peer and watch 

Through the deep shade, a mouldering dwell- 
ing find, 

No lig t within--the thin door shakes—the 
thatch 

O'er the green walls is twisted of the wind, 


Yellow, and dirty, as a swollen rill. 

* Ah, me,” she saith, “‘ Here doth that widow 
dwell ; 

Few days ago my good man left her ill: 

I will go in, and see if all be well.” 


She strikes the door, she listens, none replies, 
And Janet shudders, ‘“ Husbandless, alone, 
And with two children—-they have scant sup- 


B we 
Good neighbour! She sleeps heavy as astone.” 


She calls again, she knocks, ’tis silence still; 
No sound, no answer—suddenly the door, 
As if the senseless creature felt some thrill 
Of pity, turn’d—and open lay before. 


She enter’d, and her lantern lighted all 

The house so silent ; by the rude waves din, 

we h the thin roof the plashing rain-drops 
fall. 


But something terrible is couched within. 


Half-cloth'd, dark-featured, motionless lay she, 
The once strong mother, now devoid of life ; 
Dishevelled spectre of dead misery, 

All that the poor leaves after his long strife. 


The cold and livid arm already stiff, 
wnce the soik’d straw of her wretched 


The mouth lay open horribly, as if 
The parting soul with a great cry had fled. 
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That cry of death that startles the dim ear 
Of vast eternity. And all the while, 

Two little children in one cradle near, 

Slept face to face, on each sweet face a smile. 


The dying mother o'er them, as they lay, 

Had aster gown, and wrapp'd her mantle’s 
fold, 

Feeling chill death creep up, she will’d that 
the 


Should yet be warm while she was lying cold. 


Rocked by their own weight, sweetly sleep the 
twain 

With even breath, and foreheads calm and 
clear ; , 

So sound that the last tramp might call in vain, 

For being innocent they have no fear. 


Still howls the wind, and ever a drop slides 

Through the old rafters, where the thatch is 
weak, 

On the dead woman’s face it falls, and glides 

Like living tears along her hollow cheek. 


And the dull wave sounds ever like a bell, 

The dead lies still, and listens to the strain ; 
For when the radiant spirit leaves its shell, 
The poor corpse seems to call it back again. 


It seeks the soul through the air's dim expanse, 
And the pale lip saith to the sunken eye, 

Where is the beauty of thy kindling glance ? 
And where thy balmy breath? It makesreply : 


Alas! live, love, find primroses in spring, 
Fate hath one end for festival and tear ; 

Bid your hearts vibrate, let your glasses ring; 
But as dark ocean drinks each streamlet clear. 


So, for the kisses that delight the flesh, 

For mother’s worship, and for children’s bloom, 

For song, for sm'‘le, for love, so fairand fresh, 

For laugh, for dance, there is one goal—the 
tomb. 


And why does Janet pass so fast away ? 
What hath she done within that house of dread ? 
What foldeth she beneath her mantle grey ? 
And hurries home, and hides it in hal $ 
With hali-averted face, and nervous tread, 
What hath she stolen from the awful dead? 


The dawn was whitening over the sea’s verge 

As she sat pensive. Touching broken chords 

Of half remorseful thought, while the hoarse 
surge 

Howl'd a sad concert to her broken words. 


“ Ah, my poor husband! we had five before, 

Already so much care, so much to find, 

For he must work for all. I give him more, 

What was that noise? Hisstep! Ahno, the 
wind, 


“ That I should be afraid of him I love! 

I have done ill. If he should beat me now, 

I would not blame him. Did not the door 
move ? 

Not yet, poorman.” She sits with careful brow 

Wrapp'd in her inward grief; nor hears the 
roar 

Of winds and waves that dash against his prow, 

Nor the black cormorant shrieking on the shore. 
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Sudden the door flies open wide, and lets 
Noisily in, the dawn-light scarcely clear, 
And the good fisher dragging his damp nets, 
Stands on the threshold, with a joyous cheer. 


‘**Tis thou,” she cries, and eager as a lover, 
Leaps up and holds her husband to her breast ; 
Her greeting kisses all his vesture cover ; 
‘Tis I, good wife!’ and his broad face ex- 
prest 


How gay his heart that Janet's love made light; 

“‘ What weather was it?” ‘ Hard.” “ Your 
fishing?” ‘“ Bad. 

The sea was like a nest of thieves to-night ; 

But I embrace thee, and my heart is glad. 


“ There was a devil in the wind that blew, 

I tore my net, caught nothing, broke my line, 
And once I thought the bark was broken too ; 
What did you all the night long, Janet mine?” 


She, trembling in the darkness, answered,‘ I; 
O nought, I sew'd, [ watched, I was afraid, 
The waves were loud as thunders from the sky, 
But it is over.” Shyly then, she said—- 


** Our neighbour died last night, it must have 
been 

When you were gone. She left two little ones, 

So small, so frail, William and Madeline ; 

The one just lisps, the other scarcely runs.” 


The man look’d grave, and in the corner cast 
His old fur bonnet, wet with rain and sea, 
Mutter’d awhile, and scratch'd his head, —at 


ast ; 
“We have five children, this makes seven,” 
said he. 


‘* Already in bad weather we must sleep 

Sometimes without our supper. Now. Ah 
well— 

‘Tis not my fault. These accidents are deep ; 

It was the good God's will. I cannot tell. 


“ Why did He take the mother from those 
scraps, 

No bigger than my fist? ’Tis hard to read; 

A learned man might understand perhaps— 

So little, they can neither work nor need. 


** Go fetch them, wife, they will be frightened 
sore, 

If with the dead alone Gor waken thus. 

That was the mother knocking at our door, 

And we must take the children home to us. 


‘‘ Brother and sister shall they be to ours, 

And they will learn to climb my knee at even ; 

When He shall see these strangers in our 
bowers, 

More fish, more food, will give the God of 
Heaven. 


“T will work harder; I will drink no wine— 

Go fetch them, Wherefore dost thou linger, 
dear ? 

Not thus were wont to move those feet of 
thine.” 

She drew the curtain, saying, ‘‘They are here.” 
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LeRégiment du BaronM adrucecon- 
tains some superb invectives against 
those Swiss mercenaries who sold 
themselves to do the work of tyrants. 
The pictures of Alpine scenery inter- 
woven with the declamation are very 
noble :— 


“When the regiment of the Halberdiers is 
proudly marching by, 

The eagle of the mountains screams from out 
his stormy sky ; 

Who speaketh to the precipice, and to the 
chasm sheer ; 

Who hovers o’er the thrones of kings, and 
bids the caitiffs fear. 

King of the peak and glacier; king of the 
cold, white scalps— 

He lifts his head, at that close tread, the eagle 
of the Alps. 

O, shame ! those men that march below. O, 
ignominy dire ; 

Are the sons of my free mountains sold for 
imperial hire. 

Ah, the vilest in the dungeon !—ah, the slave 
upon the seas— 

Is great, is pure, is glorious, is grand compared 
with these, 

Who, born amid my holy rocks, in solemn 
places high, 

Where the tall pines bend like rushes when 
the storm goes omrne by; 

Yet give the strength of foot they learn’d by 
perilous path and flood, 

And from their blue-eyed mothers won, the 
old, mysterious blood ; 

The daring that the good south wind into 
their nostrils blew, 

And the proud swelling of the heart with each 
pure breath they drew ; 

The graces of the mountain glens, with flowers 
In summer ga 


And all the glory af the hills, to earn a lackey’s 


pay. 

Their country free and joyous—she of the 
rugged sides— 

She of the rough peaks arrogant, whereon 
the tempest rides : 

Mother of the unconquer’d thought and of the 
savage form, 

Who brings out of her sturdy heart the hero 
and the storm ; 

Who giveth freedom unto man and life unto 
the beast ; 

Who hears her silver torrents ring like joy- 
bells at a feast ; 

Who hath her caves for palaces, and where 
her chalets stand— 

The proud, old archer of Altorf, with his good 

ow in his hand, 

Is she to suckle jailers ? shall shame and glory 
rest, 

Amid her lakes and mountains, like twins 
upon her breast ? 

Shall the two-headed eagle, marked with her 
double blow, 

Drink of her milk through all those hearts 
whose blood he bids to flow ? 


Say was it pomp ye needed, and all the proud 


ae 
Of — y joust and high parade upon a gala 
y? 
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Look up; have not my valleys their torrents 
white with foam— 

Their lines of silver bullion on the blue hills 
of home ? 

Doth not sweet May embroider my rocks with 
pearls and flowers? 

Her fingers trace a richer lace than yours in 
all my bowers. 

Are not my old peaks gilded when the sun 
rises proud, 

And each one shakes a white mist plume out 
of the thunder-cloud ? 

O, neighbours of the golden sky—sons of the 
mountain sod— 

Why wear a base king's colours for the livery 
of God? 

O, shame ! despair ! to see my Alps their giant 
shadows fing 

Into the very waiting-room of tyrant and of 
king ! 

O, thou he heaven, unsullied yet, into thy 
gulfs sublime— 

Up azure tracks of flaming light—let my free 

inion climb ; 

Till from my sight, in that clear light, earth 
and her crimes be gone— 

The men who act the evil deeds—the caitiffs 
who look on. 

Far, far into that space immense, beyond the 
vast white veil, 

Where distant stars come out and shine, and 
the great sun grows pale.” 


M. Hugo’s critics in France con- 
sider that he possesses one faculty in 
a pre-eminent degree—the faculty of 
Homer and of Milton—which enables 
them to select those names of persons 
and of places that, by —_ subtle 
affinity, are most proper for poetry, 
and . invest them with brief bat 
expressive predicates, full of pictur- 
esque or historical meaning. We 
quote some lines in French that this 
praise may be fairly tested :— 


“ L’exargue Sapaudus que le saint a envoie 
Sénéque Marquis d’ Ast, Bos Comte de Savoie 
Le Tyran de Nassau, le sombre Albert Cibo 
Que le marbre aujourd'hui fait blanc sur son 
tombeau. 
Ranuce Carporal de la ville d'Anduze 
Foulque ayant pour cimier la téte de Meduse 
Mare ayant pour devise Imperium fit jus. 
Entourent Afranus Evéque de Fréjus 
La sont Farnése, Ursin, Cosme a l’Ame Avilie 
Puis les quatres Marquis souverains d’Italie. 
L’ Archeveque d’Urbin, Jean Batard de Rodez 
Abruze de Silva, ce Duc dont les cadets 
Sont rois ayant conquis l’Algarve Portuguaise 
Et Visconti seigneur de Milan, et Borghése 
Et ’homme entre tous faux, gliszant, habile, 
ingrat 
Avellan Duc de Tyr, et Sieur de Montferrat. 
Prés d'eux Prendiparte Capitaine de Sienne 
Pic tils d'un astrologue et d'une aa 
Alde Aldobrandini Guiscard Sieur de Beaujeu 
Et la gonfalonier du saint-siége, et de Dieu. 
Gandolfe a qui plus tard le Pape Urbain fit 
faire 
Une statue equestre en l’église Saint Pieire 
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Complimentant Martin de la Scala le roi 

De Vérone, et le roi de Tarente Geoffro 

A quelques pas se tient Falco Comte d’Athéne 

Fils du vieux Muzzufer le rude Capitaine. 

Dont les clairons semblaient des bouches 
d’Aquilon 

De plus deux petits rois, Agrippin et Gilon.” 


We cannot conclude without again 
giving expression to the same senti- 
ment with which we closed the first 
volume. The poet of Humanity must 
fail who kneels not at the feet of 
Christ. Who does not feel that this 
work is truncated and extravagant—a 
splendid dream of inspired madness 
rather than an earnest effort of true 
moral and intellectual greatness. This 
Legend of History closes with a 
glimpseinto the future. The “Twen- 
tieth Century” is its fourteenth sec- 
tion. It is taken up with “Pleine 
Mer,” and “ Pleine Ciel.” Then comes 
an extravaganza, “ Hors des Temps. 
La Trompette du Jugement.” e 
nations, after all their battles and 
turmoil, at last find repose. How 
does the reader suppose? Why, by 
being emancipated from the law of 


gravitation | 


“ Défaite brusquement par |'invisible main, 

La pesanteur, liée au pied du genre humain, 

Se brisa, cette chain etait toutes les chaines ! 

Tout s’envola dans l"homme les fureurs, les 
haines, 

L’ignorance et l'erreur, la misére et /a faim, 

Le droit divin des rois, les fuux dieux Juifs ou 
guebres.” 


And again— 


“ Hors de la pesanteur, c'est l’avenir fondé."’ 


Taking advantage, we suspect, of 
Madame de Stael’s fine saying, that 
“there is a point at which the genius 
of Newton and that of Homer meet,” 
the poet observes of this ballooning of 
the twentieth century in its intellec- 
tual results, 


** On voit s’envoler le calcul de Newton, 
Monté sur l'ode de Pindare.” 


As to its spiritual effect— 
“Tl méle presque 4 Dieu lame du genre hu- 
main. 

We do not know whether any of 
this strange rhapsody is derived ee 
those ssoalienedl te? iss in his Tus- 
culan Questions, who held that the 
soul, disengaged from the body by 
death, must rise to the higher regions 
of the air on account of its extreme 
tenuity. The rarity and pureness of 
its nature, these dreamers maintained, 
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must cause it to soar above the 
grosser atmosphere of the earth, until 
it comes to a height where it finds the 
density and temperature congenial to 
itself. M. Hugo tells us that our 
race in this aeronaut condition will 
be emancipated from hunger. These 
philosophers added, that the soul, in 
its elevated position, will want noth- 
ing, “ being nourished and sustained 
by the same things wherewith the 
stars are nourished and sustained.” 
Had the muse of this great poet been 
baptizedin Christianity it would have 
exchanged its wild and puerile affec- 
tations for eternal truths. For per- 
tual murders and battles we should 
ave had themes more consonant with 
the heart of man. St. Bernard and 
St. Louis would have filled the place 
occupied by Ratbert and his favourite 
relate. The Past would have had 
ess terror; the Future, how much 
more hope! Standing on the altar- 
stairs of Calvary, in the Personal vic- 
tim expiring on the Cross, the poet 
would haveseen at once the exhibition 
of perfect virtue, and the Reconcilia- 
tion, which is the hope of our fallen 
race. Taught by the first, he would 
have known and recognised the genu- 
ine aspect of moral uty from its 
likeness to that archetype. Bowed 
down in gratitude before the second, 
his anticipations of the recovery and 
glory of our humanity—crowned, 
emancipated, and “enskied”—would 
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have had a more solid basis than this 
vision of impossible balloons. For a 
vague philosophy of the Absolute and 
Infinite, for a God—if God he can be 
called—who is a dreadful Immensity, 
we should have had one, who indeed 


“ Full of himself, Almighty sate, his own 
Palace, and without solitude alone” — 


yet leans down His ear to all His 
children’s prayers, and manifests to 
them His eternal love by the sacri- 
fice of His Son. He would have 
gained, we venture to think, in power 
over the heart of man, and in poetical 
beauty, not less than in truth. Would 
that from this land of an open Bible 
these words of a poet no less illus- 
trious than himself might reach M. 
Hugo:—“‘It is not without grief and 
indignation that I behold that divine 
science employing all her inexhaust- 
ible riches of wit and eloquence on 
the confused dreams of senseless fables 
and metamorphoses. Amongst all 
holy and consecrated things which 
the devil ever stole and alienated 
from the service of God, there is none 
that he so universally and so long 
usurped as poetry. It is time to re- 
cover it out of the tyrant’s hands and 
to restore it to the Kingdom of God, 
who is the Father of it. Itis time 
to baptize it in Jordan, for it will 
never become clean by bathing in the 
waters of Damascus.’”* 
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THE SEASON TICKET.—NO. XII. 


BIG WIGS. 


Tue Senator having expressed a wish 
to see the several law courts which 
are now sitting, we spent the morn- 
ing in visiting them. He was more 
anxious, he said, to observe their ar- 
rangements and general appearance, 
the demeanour of the judges, lawyers, 
and officials, and the mode in which 
they discharged their respective du- 
ties, than to study the practical work- 
ing of the machinery, for with that 
he was sufficiently familiar. He ap- 
peared to be much struck with the 
small dimensions of the apartments 
in which the courts were held ; with 
the limited accommodation afforded 
to the public ; the number of the law- 
yers in attendance when compared to 
the audience ; and the little interest 
the proceedings seemed to excite 
among the people at large. Nothing, 
however, appeared to surprise him so 
much as the concise and lucid manner 
in which points of law were argued. 
“ Ah,” he said, “I see your lawyers 
do give the court credit for knowing 
something ; I wish ours would imi- 
tate their example. I do not mean 
to say that the bar in the United 
States undervalues the legal attain- 
ments of the judges, for that would 
be doing injustice to the common 
sense of the one, and the great learn- 
ing and ability of the other ; but their 
arguments assume the form of disser- 
tations. They begin at the beginning 
with fundamental principles that 
everybody knows and can dispense 
with hearing, and then trace the law, 
through all its branches, down to the 
‘oman at issue, where they ought to 
nave commenced. Itisa very tedious 
and wearisome practice, and much to 
be lamented. But it is partly the 
fault of the judges, in not having the 
moral courage to check it, and partly 
of the clients, who never think their 
advocates do them justice, unlessthey 
exhaust the subject. A pressure of 
business and a long arrear of causes 
will ultimately convince the former 
that patience has its limits, which, 
when exceeded, it ceases to be a vir- 
tue ; and the latter, that long speeches 
are expensive superfluities that can 


easily be dispensed with. Lawyers 
are also much to blame themselves, 
in being too pertinacious. I observe 
that when a judge here interferes in 
an argument, and expresses a decided 
opinion, counsel at once bow to his 
— and cease to press him far- 
ther. 

“There is more state and cnmneey 
observed here than with us, though 
not more order and decorum. We 
have different modes of manifesting 
our respect for the administration of 
justice. Our people testify it by 
erecting bee on buildings for the 
courts ; you, by robing your judges 
and lawyers. We might, perhaps, 
receive mutual advantage by uniting 
the practice of both countries.” 

“Well, I don’t think so,” said Pea- 
body. “I call all that sort of thing 
tomfoolery. What is the airthly use 
of those nasty wigs, that are nothin’ 
but a compound of grease and horse- 
hair? Do you think there is any 
wisdom hid away in those curls that 
a judge can fetch out by scratching, 
as an Irishman does an evasive answer 
out of his shaggy, oncombed head ? 
They look like Chicktaw Indians in 
council, sittin’ with their hair pow- 
dered with cotton fluff. It’s a wonder 
to me they haven’t pipes in their 
mouths to make them look more 
solemncholy. It can’t be possible 
that they want to resemble vene- 
rable, old, grey-headed men, for they 
are bald in a general way, and their 
hair is like the rim of a dish—all 
round the edge. What awful things 
those wigs must be in hot wea- 
ther; why, the pomatum must run, 
like tallow from new-made candles, 
and hang about their cheeks, like the 
glass icicles of a chandelier! Howa 
wise man can put his head into a 
thing that’s fit only for a door-mat, 
and wear it in public, passes my 
onderstanding ! 

“Tt puts me in mind of my brother 
Peter, when he went to Canton as 
United States Consul. He was major 
of a regiment of volunteers at home, 
and he had a most a splendid suit of 
regimentals, all covered over with 
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gold lace, and sot off with an immense 
pair of epaulettes, each as big as a 
ship’s swob. When he arrived at 
Canton, he thought he’d astonish the 
natives by wearing it as an official 
dress. Well, whenever he strutted 
about the streets in this rig, John 
Chinaman used to laugh, ready to 
split his sides, and call out, ‘too much 
frclo-ctie much goldo ; and he went 
by the nick-name ever after of ‘ too 
much foolo.’ Now, that’s just the 
case with them ere judges—there is 
‘too much wigo and too much foolo.’ 
And, as for the lawyers, their noddles 
look, for all the world, like ram's 
heads. I have heard tell of wolves 
in sheep’s clothing afore now, but I 
never knew what it meant till to-day. 
If them horse-hair hoods is out of 

lace for judges, who are called Big 

igs, they are wus for lawyers ; for, 
what's the use of making a joker look 
solemn, unless it’s to take people by 
surprise, set em a haw-hawing right 
out, and then get ’em fined for con- 
tempt of court? A lawyer is chock- 
full of fun, like a clown at a circus ; 
it fairly biles up and runs over ; and 
when he cocks his eye and looks 
comical, you can’t help laughing—no 
how you can fix it. e can make a 
witness say any thing he likes; he 
can put words into his mouth or 
draw ’em out just as he pleases ; and 
keep the whole court in a roar. I 
never see one on ’em at that game, 
that I don’t think of what I saw 
Signor Blitz, the great conjuror, do 
tina. He was a showing off his 
tricks one night at the Necromautic 
Hall, when he seed a countryman 
starin’ at him with all his eyes and 
mouth, both of which was wide open. 
So he stopped short in the midst of 
his pranks and made a face at him, 
exactly like his, that set every one off 
into hystrikes a’most, it was so droll. 
When they had done laughing, he 
invited the feller to come upon the 
stage, and told him he’d teach him 
how the tricks was done. So up goes 
young Ploughshare, as innocent as 

ou please. When he got him on the 
Gash he patted him on the back 
with one hand and put the other to 
his mouth, and, sais he, ‘You had 

tatoes for dinner to-day.’ ‘ Yes, I 
had,’ said the goney. ‘What makes 
you swaller them whole?’ said Blitz, 
and he pulled ever so many potatoes 
out of his mouth and threw them on 
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the floor. At last he picked one up, 
with a sprout on it six inches long. 
‘Why, my good friend,’ said he, 
‘lookee here; they have begun to 
grow already. Do, for goodness’ 
sake, chew your food ; and, instead of 
swallowing it holus bolus, use your 
knife and fork to cut up your vittles,’ 
and he pulled them out of his mouth, 
too. Then he began to punch away 
at his stomach till he nearly doubled 
him up. ‘Hallo,’ sais Ploughshare. 
‘what, in natur, is all that for? 
‘Nothin,’ sais Blitz ; ‘I am only try- 
ing to break the dinner plates, for fear 
I should cut your throat in bringin’ 
of them up.’ The feller thought he 
was in the hands of the Devil, and he 
turned and took a flying leap clear 
over the orchestra into the pit, and 
nearly broke his mein ugly 
neck. The shouting that followed 
beat election cheers all to chips, I tell 
you. Now, lawyers can bring any 
answer out of a witness’s mouth as 
easy as Blitz fetched potatoes, and 
knives, and forks out of that country- 
man’s, and set folks a-roarin’ as loud, 
too ; for, in a general way, it don’t 
take much to make a crowd laugh— 
mobs like rotten eggs better nor sound 
ones. 

“ What’s the use of puttin’ wigs on 
lawyers, when all the horse-hair of a 
dragoon regiment, and all the grease 
of all the bears in the world would 
never make ’em look like sedate men. 
Why, they are as full of tricks as 
Blitz, have just as much sleight of 
hand, and are quite as much in league 
with the Devil as he or any other con- 
juror ever was. It don’t convene to 
common sense, that’sa fact. Andthen 
if the judges must put on them out- 
landish wigs, what in the world is the 
reason they keep on their red dressing 
gowns? Have theyany clothes under 
them, or do they wear them to hide 
the naked truth? As for them white 
bands under their chins, as they re- 
present beards, why don’t they wear 
real or artificial ones? They would 
look a sight better, and more nateral 
too. Them sort of things do well 
enough in a play-house, but it kinder 
strikes me, it’s out of place in a court 
of justice. If it’s to awe common 
folks, and frighten them out of their 
seven senses, why there’s better ways 
of doin’ it bya long chalk. I should 
like to tell them a story—that is, 
what they call a ‘case in point,’ or 
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as they say in lawyer’s slang, that 
goes on all fowrs with it. There was 
a squatter in Tennessee, when I was 
on a visit to my uncle Reuben, who 
was a perfect outlaw of a fellow, and 
a terror to the whole wi-cinity. He 
had always lived on the borders of 
civilization, and hung on its skirts, 
as a burr does to a horse’s tail. He 
was on the rear, where he could not 
be seen, nor rubbed off, nor pulled off, 
nor kicked off. He was a trapper 
that robbed traps instead of setting of 
them himself, a dealer in hosses he 
neether raised nor bought, and al- 
ways went armed with loaded dice, 
marked cards, and a capital rifle. He 
was an ugly customer, I tell you. He 
could outrun, outride, outswim, out- 
shoot, and outlie any white man or 
Indian in all Tennessee; he could out- 
Herod Herod if he’d a been there. 
He used to say he was the only gen- 
tleman in the country, for he was the 
-only man that never worked. Though 
he didn’t raise none, he had a large 
stock that he taught to forage for 
themselves. He used to turn his 
cattle arter night into other folk’s 
meadow lands to eat up their grass, 
and his pigs into their fenced patches, 
to yaffle up their potatoes, until they 
larned the way to go right in of their 
own accord and help themselves ; and 
if the neighbours went to him and 
talked of law, he’d point to his rifle, 
and threaten to sarve them with no- 
tice to quit, till they were skeered out 
of their livesa’ most. Well, one poor 
fellow, who had his crops destroyed 
time and again, and could get no sa- 
tisfaction, and was tired out watchin’ 
night arter night, chasing the hogs out 
of his diggins, thought he’d set a 
bear on ’em. So what does he do 
but catch the longest-legged pig in 
the herd and sew him up in the skin 
of a bear, coverin’ him all over, head, 
body, and legs with it, and then, 
towards daylight, he letsthe drove out 
first, and the dressed one arter them. 
When they got sight of him, off they 
set as hard as they could lay legs to 
the ground, took up the road that 
led on h the woods, and he arter 
them, and away they went like all 
Well, the squatter, when 
e got up in the mornin’, went over to 
his neighbour’s potato patch, to brin; 
his pigs home as usual ; but lo an 
behold they were not there; and more 
than that, the fence was whole and 
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standing as if they had never been in 
at all. While he was starin’ about 
and kinder puzzled, the stage-coach 
came tip, and he hailed the driver, 
who told him he had seen them run- 
nin’ for dear life, chased by a bear; 
two of them was dead on the road, 
and the rest had taken to the woods, 
as soon as they saw the coach and the 
bear arter them. ‘ Waal,’ says he, 
quite cool, ‘the bears owe me a 
grudge, for manya one of their family 

have killed in my day. And what 
surprises me is, that they should ven- 
ture so near me, for I Leon's been 
mislested by them these three years. 
I’m glad my psalm singing neighbour 
had no hand in it, for if he had, I’d 
a sent him in search of that constable 
that came here last summer to sarve 
a writ on me, and has never found his 
way back yet. The bears and I will 
balance accounts some day, see if we 
don’t,’ and he went into the house as 
cool as if nothin’ had happened. 

“Now, if these judges are dressed 
to scare the crows, it appears to me 
bearskin would answer the purpose 
better nor horse-hair and powder. 
What do you think, Lyman?” 

“T think,” replied the Senator, 
“you don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about. It is the judicial dress, 
adopted ages ago, and preserved to 
the present day. It is well suited to 
an aristocratic country, in which there 
are various orders and ranks with 
their peculiar robes and dresses, that 
are worn on state occasions. They 
may not be so appropriate to a repub- 
lican form of government like ours, 
but there is no reason why the 
should not be worn even with us. AL 
though, in theory, all men are equal 
in the United States, we do not pre- 
tend that all officers are, and of these 
the judges are the highest in public 
estimation, and the most exalted in 
rank. Why should they not wear a 
distinctive costume? Their duties 
are grave and important, and some of 
them, especially in criminal courts, 
of a solemn and awful character, af- 
fecting the lives of those who are 
tried before them. As they are not 
the everyday duties of life, and judges 
are set apart to discharge them, the 
pacman of the court ought to 

in keeping with the sanctity of the 
law, and the importance of its due ad- 
ministration. Dress is an arbitrary 
matter; but everywhere, on public 
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occasions, propriety dictates, and cus- 
tom sanctions the practice of suiting 
our habiliments to the occasion. In 
a court of law, as in a church, every 
thing should be done decently and in 
order. We have not this particular 
costume in our country, but we have 
adopted others of asimilar nature for 
various officers of the public service. 
The military have a dress peculiar to 
themselves, and so have the navy, 
whilst many Christian sects, espe- 
cially the Episcopalians and Roman- 
ists, have their c n distinctive vest- 
ments. Collegiate, municipal, ma- 
sonic, and other institutions have also 
their prescribed robes and _ badges, 
and they occasion no animadversion, 
because we are accustomed to them ; 
but they are as open to remark as 
those of the English judges which 
you have just been ridiculing. A 
gold epaulet and a cocked hat and fea- 
thers, which I have seen your brother 
sport when at the head of his regi- 
ment of volunteers, are adopted, and 
approved, on the same ground as the 
wig and the ermine of these judicial 
officers.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Shegog,” he 
continued, “that I regard the Eng- 
lish bench with great veneration, we 
owe to it a deep debt of gratitude. 
Although I have not the honour of 
knowing those gentlemen we have just 
seen, my studies have made me toler- 
ably familiar with their predecessors, 
and I have no doubt they display as 
mutch talent, learning, and impartialit 
as those to whom they havesucceeded. 
When we dissolved the connexion 
with Great Britain, it was not because 
we disapproved of, or quarrelled with 
its form of government, but with those 
who administered it at that time, and 
when we had to frame one for ourselves, 
we retained as much of yours as was at 
all applicable to a country in which 
there was no royal family, no nobility. 
and no established church ; and 
think I may add, without exposin 
myself to the charge of nationa 
vanity, that the constitution we finally 
adopted, was, under all the circum- 
stances, the best that could be devised. 
Monarchy was out of the question. In 
the absence of the three great institu- 
tions I have just named, it was wholly 
inapplicable to the people, or the 
country. Necessity, therefore, gave 
us no option; a republic was the only 
alternative we could adopt. The 
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office of chief magistrate became 
elective as a matter of course. The 
difficulty (and a very great one it 
pooner was how to construct an upper 
ranch of the legislature, where there 
was no class in any way corresponding 
to the peers, or even the landed aris- 
tocracy of England, that could operate 
as a check on the House of Represen- 
tatives. The manner in which this 
was effected reflects infinite credit on 
the framers of the constitution. If 
both senators and representatives 
were chosen by the people at large, 
though nominally divided into twosep- 
arate chambers, they would in effect 
but one body, for they would have the 
same feelings, be clothed with similar 
powers, and responsible to the same 
constituency. hey, therefore, ar- 
ranged that the members of the 
House of Representatives should be 
elected by the people ; but those of 
the upper ceed by the legislatures 
of the several states, and to secure a 
careful and judicious exercise of the 
important functions of the Senate, 
they established the age of thirt, 
years, as the earliest period at whic 
a member could be eligible for elec- 
tion, while that of a representative 
was fixed at twenty-five years. To 
increase the respectability of the body, 
it was made more select by restricting 
its numbers, and making its basis 
State Sovereignty ; while that of the 
lower branch was regulated by popu- 
lation ; thus, New York furnishes but 
two senators, while it sends to the 
lower branch more than forty repre- 
sentatives. To invest it with dignity 
it was constituted an Executive Coun- 
cil of the nation, no treaty being valid 
without its ratification, and no ap- 
intment legal without its approval. 
ro insure its independence, and qua- 
lify it for these important duties, the 
term for which senators are elected was 
extended to six, while that of the re- 
wang age was limited to two years. 
here the supreme power rests in 
the people, who are theoretically and 
politically equal, perhaps no better or 
wiser provision could be made for the 
construction of this body. 

“Having thus established the three 
branches of the legislature, it became 
necessary to erect a judiciary, a very 
delicate and difficult task, considering 
that every state its own 
courts, and was jealous of any autho- 
rity that should over-ride them. They 
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accordingly created a tribunal, called 
the ‘Supreme Court,’ and invested it 
with the sole power over all cases, 
whether in law or in equity, accruing 
under the enactments of Congress, an 
also with an extensive appellate juris- 
diction. It possesses powers far be- 
yond those of the English courts or, 
indeed, of any other country in the 
world, for it controls not only the 
local legislatures, but the President, 
and the Congress itself. In England, 
Parliament is politically omnipotent ; 
in America, the people are the source 
of all power, and by a constitution of 
their own making, have created a 
Chief Magistrate, a Senate, and a 
House of Representatives. By that 
written instrument certain powers 
are severally delegated to them, which 
they cannot extend or diminish. It 
is an organic law, and, like every other 
law, must beinterpreted by the judges. 
If Congress passes an act in contra- 
vention of it, the Court declares it to 
be unconstitutional and void, and will 
not enforce it. 

“Tn England, Parliament can alter 
the succession, limit or enlarge its 
own jurisdiction, and change even the 
form of government. In America, 
Congress cannot make the slightest 
alteration of the kind. Thisis a no- 
vel and immense, but salutary power, 
that is lodged in the Supreme Court. 
It curbs the impetuosity and arbi- 
trary will of a party, and forms a safe- 

uard for the liberty of the people. 
To render the Constitution as perma- 
nent as possible, the people, while 
they reserved to themselves the power 
to amend it, very wisely guarded it 
against their own interference, except 
in cases of great urgency, by surround- 
ing its exercise with restrictions of a 
most conservative character. They 

recluded themselves from taking the 
initiative in altering it, by enacting 
that appeal must be made to them 
either by two-thirds of the members 
of the Congress, or by a vote of two- 
thirds of the assemblies of the several 
States. Without this preliminary 
sanction, they have left themselves 
no power to meddle with this sacred 
document. If they were to attempt 
to do so, the Court would decide their 
action to be illegal, as it would in the 
same manner, if Congress were to 
undertake to exceed its constitutional 
limits. 

“Thus, the Supreme Court absorbs 
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the whole judicial authority of the 
nation, for the Senate, unlike your 
House of Lords, has no appellate ju- 
risdiction. It can indeed try an im- 
| entaeon preferred by the House of 

yresentatives, deprive the accused 
of his office, and declare him ineligible 
to serve the public again, but it be- 
longs to the legal tribunal alone, to 
convict and punish him criminally. 
The judiciary takes cognizance of all 
offences on the high seas, and of all 
matters of international law, as well 
as of the relations of one State to the 
other, orto Congress. It is the sheet- 
anchor of the State,and we are mainly 
indebted to it, under God, for the 
stability of our institutions. In no 
country is the avenue to the Bench so 
well guarded as with us. The chief 
magistrate has not the power of ap- 
pointment to it, he can only nominate, 
and the Senate, composed, as I have 
said, of members from each State, 
indiscriminately brought together 
from every part of the Union (for one 
of the qualifications of a Senator is 
residence within his own State), must 
approve of the recommendation before 
the commission can issue. All par- 
ties, without distinetion, however 
much they may differ on other points, 
concur in the importance of upholding 
the authority, and maintaining the 
respectability and efficiency of the 
Bench, and, although there, as else- 
where, political feeling pervades and 
influences public patronage, it has 
never been known to operate in the 
selection of a judge, unless, perhaps, 
where the choice lay between two 
candidates of equal pretensions, when 
congeniality of opinion has turned the 
scale. More than this can scarcely 
be expected from the infirmities of 
human nature. From the first estab- 
lishment of this tribunal, to the pre- 
sent time, the selection of the judges 
has been such as to satisfy the just 
expectations of the public. They 
have all been able, learned, upright, 
and impartial men, and have dis- 
charged their duties in a manner alike 
honourable to themselves and their 
country. They had great and good 
models before them in the judges of 
England, and a never-failing source 
of instruction in their recorded deci- 
sions. When they commenced their 
judicial labours, the principles of law, 
civil, criminal, and maritime, were 
well established, and they may both 
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be said to have started at that time 
from the same point. It is impossible 
for us to conceive how much our two 
countries owe to their respective ju- 
diciaries. You must, however, excuse 
me for saying that I think our govern- 
ment defer with more respect to the 
decision of the judges, and are more 
ready than yours to uphold their au- 
thority. The Whigs, who are expert 
at removing landmarks, to enlarge 
the sphere of their own action, have 
more than once shown a disposition 
to take the law into their own hands. 
Lord John Russell was prepared on 
a recent occasion, to admit the Jews 
to the legislature, in defiance of the 
law, by a mere resolution of the 
House, to which he wished to give 
the effect of an Act of Parliament, 
utterly regardless of the collision that 
it would produce between the House 
of Commons and the judges; and, in 
the late case of Dr. Smethurst, Go- 
vernment have set aside, upon grounds 
altogether unsatisfactory, the decision 
of a Court, solemnly pronounced after 
a patient investigation of a most pain- 
ful nature. Nothing could be better 


devised to weaken the authority of a 


judge, or to destroy the confidence of 
the public in the verdict of a jury, 
than such a course of procedure. In 
ordinary cases, when an application 
is made to the Court for a rule to 
set aside a verdict, the grounds of 
the application are distinctly stated, 
and before it is made absolute, it 
is fully argued in public. In this 
case, the application was made in 
private, the parties consulted were 
not sworn, nor subjected to cross-exa- 
mination, nor any opportunity given 
to the prosecuting officer to rebut 
their evidence, either by argument or 
the production of other persons equally 
competent to form an opinion on the 
subject. If there must be an appeal 
in criminal cases, (I do not mean a 
new trial, for that is out of the ques- 
tion), it should be heard before a 
competent tribunal, in a formal and 
oat manner, and the proceedings 
conducted in as public a way as the 
original trial. There are cases in 
which the prerogative of the Crown 
to pardon, may be exercised with 
great propriety, but, in general, it 
ought to be confined to those in- 
stances in which the law, under which 
the trial takes place, is involved in 
doubt, or where additional evidence 
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has been discovered, which, had it 
been known at the trial, might have 
produced an acquittal, or where the 
verdict was not in accordance with 
the charge of the Court, or was in- 
fluenced by party, personal, or religi- 
ous feeling. But where both th 
judge and the jury who tried it ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, and the 
former has subsequently, on mature 
reflection, seen no cause to change 
his opinion, and more especially when 
the jury, as in this instance, have de- 
clared that their decision was formed 
from the evidence, even before the 
heard the charge, which confirmed, 
but did not influence, their verdict, 
I can see nothing to justify the Secre- 
tary in interfering to prevent the 
course of justice, especially as he is 
an unprofessional man, and was not 
present at the trial. 

“Mr. Justice Story, one of the most 
eminent lawyers among us, was an 
intimate friend of mine, and he told 
me that a judge’s notes or a short- 
hand writer’s report of the trial of a 
cause, although verbally accurate, 
could not be depended on in a review 
of the case for a new trial, on the 
ground of the verdict being against 
evidence, because it was necessary to 
see and hear a witness examined in 
order to know what weight to attach 
to his testimony. The jury, in con- 
sidering the witness’s evidence, es- 
timate also his credibility. They 
alone can judge from the manner in 
which he gives his testimony, whether 
he understands the subject, is cau- 
tious in his replies, and free from per- 
sonal or professional bias. Facts 
positively attested, and opinions dis- 
tinctly given (where they are admis- 
sible), are all that appear in a written 
report; but there is no record of the 
hesitation, the flippancy, the indiffer- 
ence, or the manifest ignorance of the 
witnesses, and yet they have perha 
left an impression on the winds of the 
jury, that such witnesses were not 
worthy of credence. 

This was a case of murder effected 
by poison. After the verdict was 

iven, and the sentence passed, the 
Ton Secretary refers the whole sub- 
ject to a surgeon, who was not pre- 
sent at the trial (and therefore incom- 
petent to estimate the value of the 
eotianong) nor under oath, nor cross 
examined, nor confronted with those 
upon whose evidence he was called 
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to judge. Nor was his report sub- 
mitted to the prosecuting officer, for 
his remarks thereon, but it was adopt- 
ed as conclusive, not because the Se- 
cretary of State was more competent 
to judge of a question of medical 
science than a question of law, but 
on the extraordinary ground, that as 
the only man he had consulted, dif- 
fered in opinion from those witnesses 
that were examined for the Crown, 
there must be a doubt, and that con- 
sequently it was his duty to set aside 
the decision of the Court, and to par- 
don theconvict. Ifthe conclusion that 
he has thus arrived at, is correct, it 
should form a precedent to be fol- 
lowed in other cases ; and if it be so 
regarded, there will be an end of 
executions for murder by poisoning, 
where there is a difference of opinion 
between medical witnesses and the 
reviewer ; for in no case, will there be 
any difficulty in finding a doctor of 
sufficient. scepticism, or conceit, to 
doubt the infallibility of medical 
science, or the accuracy of the opi- 
nions of his brother practitioners. 
There is an immunity in confidential 
communications, that makes the ex- 
ercise of humanity an agreeable duty; 
and the offer of an appellate jurisdic- 
tion over the professions of law and 
medicine, is too great a temptation to 
a man to elevate himself at the ex- 
pense of both, to be successfully re- 
sisted.” 

“ Ah, now you are talking ‘ Dic,” 
exclaimed Peabody, “and I can’t fol- 
low you. When I talk”—— 

“You use the vulgar tongue, re- 
torted the Senator.” 

“You may take my hat,” replied 
the other; “I cave in, lowe you one, 
but you needn’t chalk it up, for Pll 
be sure to pay you back before long. 
What I was going to say was, I 
wouldn’t mind Smethurst gettin’ off, 
if they had only hanged one of them 
tarnation onfackilized goneys of doc- 
tors. Inever see a case yet, in which 
they were called as witnesses, that 
they didn’t make super superior fools 
of themselves. Nothen they love so 
dearly as to differ, and they never give 
a positive — up and down opi- 
nion, except when they get a chance 
to contradict each other. There is no 
brotherhood atween them, as there is 
among lawyers: thieves have too 
much honour to peach on each other : 
doctors convict one another always. 
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They are like moles, each critter bur- 
rows in his own hole in the dark, and 
as they can’t see no track but their 
own, they swear there ain’t any other. 
They dabble so much in chemistry, 
they treat truth like a compound 
substance ; and they get so bothered 
with their analysises and tests, that 
it has neither cohesion, nor unity, nor 
colour, when they have done with it. 
They may be very good doctors, ’s far 
as fo4 but they are the worst 
witnesses under the sun ; they swear 
that every thing may be, but that 
nothen is; that you can judge of a 
disease by its symptoms, but that the 
symptoms of any given number are 
so much alike, you can’t tell what 
ailment a person died of. That’s the 
way Smethurst got off. Sir Brodie 
who was made a judge of the Appeal 
Court in criminal cases, and sat for 
the first time in this case, rapped his 
snuff-box before he opened the lid, 
(the way Pat knocks a feller down, 
to have the pleasure of pickin of 
him up, for one good turn deserves 
another), sat down in his arm-chair, 
ut one leg over the other, laid his 
read back, looking wondrous wise, 
took out a pinch of rappee, and said, 
‘this is a law case, and it’s very odd 
I am the rappor and the snuff is rap- 
pee, and then he sniffed it up, and 
felt good all over. ‘It’s the first 
legal opinion I ever gave—who shall 
decide when doctors disagree /—I 
won’t pronounce judgment at all.’ 
So he took up his pen, and wrote 
‘Medical science is in its infancy’ 
(which means there was none when 
he was in practice), ‘and you can’t 
expect wisdom from the mouths 
of babes and sucklings. Therefore 
whether Smethurst was, or was not 
guilty of poisoning, not knowing, can’t 
say.’ 
“Now, if that ain’t a farce, then the 
murder of that poor gal warn’t an 
awful tragedy, that’s all. They are 
gettin’ on here, Lyman, that’s a fact, 
when an old retired doctor upsets 
judge and juries, and sais there is no 
dependence on medical science ; what 
in the world have the halt, the lame, 
and the blind been dependin’ on for 
1860 years? If he has pretended to 
cure all his life ‘secundem artem,’ 
and there is no art, couldn’t folks re- 
cover back their fees from him, on his 
own confession? Yes, they are get- 
tin’ on here ; they'll soon appeal to 
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the wise woman, old Liddy Lonas, 
that tells fortins by cards, and the 
lines in the hands, and the vein in 
the forehead, and the stars, and so 
on. Let them ask her if a verdict is 
right or not, and people will credit 
her, though they won’t a doctor. 
They darn’t doubt her, and if they 
did, she’d soon find a way to make 
’em believe, as Titus Cobb’s ghost 
did his son Eber. Eber Cobb, who 
got a great fortin from his father, 
went to a spirit rapper at Albany, to 
have a talk with the old gentleman, 
_ out of a lark, for he no more be- 
ieved in it than youdo. Well, he was 
soon put into communication, as they 
call it, with the old bill broker, who 
answered all his questions quite satis- 
factory, and then gave him some ad- 
vice he didn’t quite like, when he 
broke out into a loud laugh, and said 
it was all tarnation nonsense ; that 
they couldn’t take him in that way, 
and that he warn’t born in the woods 
to be skeered by an owl, and soforth. 
Well, he had hardly said this, when 
the table began to turn slowly, and 
then to spin round like a teetotum, 
when it ran right up agin him like 
a mad bull, and fairly kicked him 
out of the room. ‘Hold on, for 
marcy’s sake,’ cried Eber, lookin’ as 
white as a sheet, and most awfully 
terrified, ‘hold on, I believe it now, 
that’s ’xactly like the old man, he’s 
as violent as ever, oh, that’s him to a 
dead sartinty; he never could bear 
contradiction at no time, without 
gettin’ into a’ most an all-fired pas- 
sion. From this day forth, I believe 
in spirit rapping.’ 

“Yes, let Cornewall Lewis consult 
old Liddy Lonas in the next case of a 
man that’s convicted of murder, and 
he’ll satisfy the public a nation sight 
better than by referring it to Sir 
Brodie. Liddy knows as much of 
life, as ar’ a doctor in creation does of 
death, and twice as much of women as 
he does; and she’d have told Secre- 
tary, if he’d asked her, whether that 
onfortunate, beguiled, and simple gal 
died from nateral causes, or by the 
hand of a murderer. 

“Pll tell you what I’ve obsarved 
here in England. The people never 
forget what they are taught at school; 
they larn that the masculine gender 
is more worthy than the feminine, 
and they act on that through life. If 
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a man murders his wife, they say, 
‘sarved her right.’ But if she does 
for her husband, she may as well go 
to work to knit a large stocking to 
ut both her feet in, to die decent— 
or hanged she'll be, as sure as in- 
come-tax! They may laugh here at 
Judge Lynch, as much as they like; 
he never hanged an innocent man, or 
let a guilty one escape, as far as ever 
I could hear; and it’s my opinion, if 
he had visited Richmond, when this 
Smethurst affair happened, he'd a 
given universal satisfaction. He isa 
man that never eats his own words, 
as some English folk do, though he 
has often made others gulp them. 
“And talkin’ of that puts me in 
mind of Sir Brodie. I met him the 
other evening to dinner, and sais I 
‘how do you do, Judge Brodie.’ ‘T 
am not a judge, sir,’ said he, lookin 
all abroad, ‘but a medical man. 
‘Beg your pardon,’ sais I, ‘they told 
me Chief Baron and jury tried 
Smethurst for murder, pronounced 
him guilty, andsentenced him todeath, 
and that you turned the tables on 
them, tried them, and found them all 
guilty of a conspiracy to murder an 
innecent man! It’s the best joke I 
ever heard since I was raised. Well! 
I never in all my born days” sais I, 
‘it takes the rag off the bush quite, 
that, if you didn’t row them all u 
Salt River, it’s a pity! He didn’t 
know whether to take it up or not, 
but steered between both pints, looked 
comical in his eye, but grave in the 
face. Sais he, ‘Mr. Peabody, I have 
a great respect for a judge, and if it 
were a matter of law, I should bow 
to his decision; but this, sir, was a 
“Te for our profession, and “ me- 
ical science is in its infancy.”’ Sais 
I, ‘If it is in its infancy, there are 
some whopping big sucking babies of 
students in it—that’s a fact, and no 
mistake.’ ‘What a droll man you 
be,’ sais he; ‘I admire the Americans 
uncommonly. They not only take a 
commonsense view of-every thing, 
but they catch its ridiculous points 
too; and sometimes I am puzzled to 
know whether they are in earnest or 
in jest. But let us drop the subject 
of the trial, for here comes a Q.C.’ 
‘Does that mean ‘‘Queer Cove,”’ sais 
I, ‘for it’s like what I used to call my 
brother. I gave him the title of 
Q.C.F., and always put it on his 
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letters arter his name, for he was for 
everlastin’ a talking of trespass, and 
quare clausum fregit, as he called it.’ 

“Well, up comes Q.C., and shakes 
hands with Doctor. Sais he, ‘So 
Gladstone has put off his budget till 
Friday. What's the matter with his 
throat ?—is it influenza?’ ‘No,’ sais 
Doctor, ‘it is a sort of Parliamentary 
diptheria. He has had to eat so many 
of his own words, in leaving Derby, 
to join Palmerston, that his swallow 
was affected, and sore throat super- 
vened. Several members of the Go- 
vernment are affected more or less b 
the same complaint.’ ‘Well,’ sais I, 
‘one’s own words are hard to gulp— 
that’s a fact, especially when swal- 
lowed dry; but when they are taken 
with the sweets of office they go 
down as slick as mint julep.’ 

“But to get back to Judge Lynch, 
as I wasasayin’. He never eats his 
own words. What he says he means, 
and there is no appeal from him. 
Execution follows his sentence as 
thunder does lightning. He ain’ta 
military man, that declares martial 
law, holds a drum-head court, is as 
savage as a meat axe, and don’t valy 


life more nor a fig of tobacco, but a 
plain, homespun citizen, that declares 
commonsense, holds a_ neighbourly 


court, and, though starnly oe isa 


marciful man, and never leaves a 
feller in suspensea minute longer than 
can be helped. There is no pomp, 
nor toggery, nor tomfoolery about 
him. No one can point to him as 
they did to my brother, and say, ‘too 
much goldo, toomuch foolo.’ He wears 
neether wig, nor gown, nor white- 
choker; he don’t sit with closed doors, 
in some hole or corner, like those 
English Big Wigs, as if he was afeard 
people would see or hear what he sais 
or does. But he holds his court under 
the broad canopy of Heaven. He 
don’t sit on a Cah and give the 
Russia leather cushion the meek and 
lowly title of ‘the woolsack, that 
hypocrites might think him humble. 

or has he a figure of Justice stuck 
up behind him, with a bandage over 
its eyes and a pair of scales in its 
hands, to show that it is so blind it 
can’t see whether it weighs even- 
handed or not. But Judge Lynch 
sits onastump, like a patriarch of old, 
in all the native dignity of a patriot 
judge, with a simple wide-awake hat 
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on his head, a halter in one hand, and 
a revolver in the other—emblems and 
implements of justice—lays down the 
law of natur to the jury, and if they 
convict a feller, strings him up to a 
nateral gallus—the first tree near 
hand—whistles ‘’Possum up a gum 
tree,’ and then says, ‘Come, boys, 
this here court is adjourned, let’s 
liquor.’ A doctor would think ita 
nation sight better for his precious 
hide to save his breath to cool his 
broth, than to meddle with him, I 
can tell you. If Judge Lynch had 
been at St. George’s-in-the-East, the 
other day, he’d a saved the Bishop 
the trouble of suspendin that ar’ on- 
fackalized”’ 

“Don't let us enter upon that sub- 
ject,” said the Senator, “it is a most 
painful one; both parties are very 
much to blame—extremes meet. Too 
much form and ceremony naturally 
breaks down with its own weight, 
and produces a revulsion that ends 
in total destruction of both. But this 
is not a matter that should be treated 
with levity.” 

To assist him in changing the con- 
versation I asked him what he thought 
of the new Divorce Court we had just 
visited. 

“T have heard and read a good deal 
about it,” he replied, “and am bound 
to say I do not think it open to the 
objections that have been raised 
against it. You must recollect that 
it is regarded from very opposite 
pare of view, according to the pecu- 

iar notions of people on the subject 
of divorce. These opinions it is not 
necessary to discuss, it would lead us 
into too wide a field for mere conver- 
sation; but assuming that the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded is cor- 
rect (upon which I do not wish to 
offer an opinion), the court appears to 
me to work well in practice. I do 
not wonder that the public arealarmed 
when they see the great number of 
cases that are brought before it for 
adjudication; but it must be recol- 
lected, that when the House of Lords 
was the sole tribunal that could de- 
cide upon them, redress was confined 
to the rich man and the mere pauper, 
as a divorce could only be obtained 
by the expenditure of a very large 
sum of money, or by the gratuitous 
services of lawyers. The consequence 
was, that a vast deal of obloquy was 
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thrown upon the aristocracy, as they 
were, with very few exceptions, the 
only parties who figured in these 
trials; and an impression prevailed 
not only among the people of this 
country, but among foreigners, that 
the upper classes were distinguished 
from the middle and lower orders as 
much by their profligacy as their 
wealth and social rank. 

“Tt would now appear, that so far 
from this being the case, they furnish 
fewer instances of depravity than 
those in an inferior station, which, 
considering their great wealth, their 
leisure, and other circumstances, does 
them infinite honour. Indeed it is 
said, and I believe with some truth, 
that while a better and sounder tone 
of morals prevails in the higher ranks, 
there is by no means a corresponding 
decrease in the rest of society of those 
offences that are the special objects 
of adjudication in this court. Since 
I have been in England, I have per- 
used with great attention the reports 
of cases tried before this tribunal, and 
I have met with no instance in which 
a divorce has been decreed on insuffi- 
cient grounds, or where there was any 
reason to suspect collusion between 
the parties. 

“The House of Lords was a very 
objectionable tribunal. No man, how- 
ever high in station or eminent for 
ability, is fit to try a cause unless he 
is professionally trained for the exer- 
cise of judicial functions. A judge is 
naturally cold and impassive; his pre- 
judices and his imagination are care- 
fully eliminated from his mind ; he is 
accustomed to deal with testimony, 
to analyze, weigh it, and estimate its 
real value. An unprofessional judge, 
such as a member of the House of 
Peers, is a man of feeling as well as 
honour, his impulses are good, but 
they are not chastened like those of 
a lawyer. He does not very readily 
perceive the difference between an 
equitable and a legal claim, or between 
what is expedient and what is strictly 
lawful. He relies more on the purity 
of hisintentions than on his knowledge 
of principles, or the rules of evidence, 
oak frequently decides more in refer- 
ence to what he thinks ought to be, 
than what can be done. The absence 
of a jury lessened the value of their 
decisions in the eyes of the public— 
not that jurymen were more intelli- 
gent or more honest than the Peers — 
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but because the popular element was 
wanting in the tribunal. The fiat of 
the court was the judgment of anorder 
of men far above them in station, for 
which they alone were responsible 
who pronounced it; it was open to 
criticism and often condemned, be- 
cause, though the members of that 
house were, from their high station 
and character, above the suspicion of 
partiality, they were not exempted 
from the imputation of unconscious 
bias, in consequence of their not pos- 
sessing those attributes of judges 
which I have just named. The pre- 
sent Court of Divorce will be more 
satisfactory to the public, because its 
decrees are founded upon verdicts ; 
and as the decisions of juries are those 
of the people, the judge derives a sup- 
port from their concurrence far beyond 
the intrinsic value of their opinions. 
Suspicion is apt to attach to irremov- 
able functionaries, from the natural 
tendency of established authority to 
become arbitrary. Juries are fluctu- 
ating bodies, and cannot be easily 
acted upon. Ifa verdict be unsatis- 
factory, the certainty that the same 
jury will never again be assembled 
together, reconciles us to the evil, and 
induces us to hope for more intelli- 
gence and superior discretion from the 
next. Their chief value is to make 
the people bear their own share of 
the ae grey | of administering 
justice, and to elevate the judge in 
public estimation, by placing him be- 
yond the reach of those imputations, 
that ignorance and vulgarity are so 
prone to fasten upon their superiors. 

differ, therefore, toto coelo from Mr. 


Justice Cresswell, as to the a 


of sitting with closed doors. Nothing 
can be more disagreeable than to have 
to listen to the disgusting details 
usually given in evidence in suits for 
divorce, more especially as they at- 
tract the lowest and most depraved 
audiences. Of this, however, he has 
no right to complain, for when he 
accepted the commission, he knew 
the nature and incidents of his duties. 
It is essential that these causes should 
be heard in public for reasons similar 
to those I have already assigned ; the 
evil does not consist in open trials, 
but in the publicity given to these 
offensive matters by the daily press. 
It is to be hoped that the good sense 
of its conductors may induce them to 
omit all details unsuited for general 
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perusal, and that the reprobation of 
the public will — any infraction 
of propriety in this respect.” 
“*Zactly,”’ said Peabody, “there 
ought to be an Aunt Debby in every 
family, as there was to our house to 
hum, to act as a reader, and see if 
there was any thing improper in the 
newspapers, or in the new books we 
took in from the circulatin’ library. 
Lor! how prim and precise she was. 
I think I see her now a standin’ afore 
me as neat and nice as if she was just 
taken out of a bandbox that was 
brought home from the milliner, with 
her black silk dress fittin’ as tight as 
her skin, her white, clear-starched, 
stiff kerchief crossed over her breast, 
and tied behind, and her little, beau- 
tiful, crimped muslin cap, that was 
edged with short, stiff, hair curls, like 
tassels on a fringe. When she stood 
up to receive a stranger, in the second 
position (as dancin’ masters call it), 
with one little tiny foot out, just far 
enough to show her ankle that she 
was so proud of, crossed her hands in 
front, and half-bowed, half-curtsied, 
she was a pictur worth framin’, I 
tell you. Every thing about her 
seemed new except her face, and that 
looked as if it had been took good 
care of, and had wore well, too. She 
was as formal and perlite as you 
please, and really looked as good na- 
tured as an aunt can that has to go- 
vern other folk’s children, for no wo- 
man knows how to bring up juveniles 
except one that has none of her own. 
But when she put her spectacles on 
it was time to close reef and keep an 
eye to windward for squalls, that’s a 
fact. They made her look old and 
feel old; they told tales of eyes that 
was once bright, and bygone days 
when she was young, and she scolded 
every one that came near hand to her, 
as if it was their fault she warn’t 
oung still. Idon’tthink shehad an 
idee that there was any thing good 
onder the sun except herself and her 
aoe ; she sawevil inevery thing. 
his warn’t proper, and that warn't 
delicate ; this wasn’t decent, and 
that was downright wicked. When- 
ever she read any thing funny in a 
paper she’d look as black as thunder, 
and ’jaculate, ‘Well, Iwanttoknow! !! 
If this don’t beat general trainin’ ! !’ 
and so on; andthen goand hide away 
the paper, and say nobody but father 
was to read it. Well, in course, the 
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moment she turned her back, the gals 
raced off, ransacked the desk, pulled 
it right out, and read it, for it set their 
curiosity agoin’, and when a woman 
gets that up, nothin in natur will 
stop her. Eve couldn’t, no how she 
could fix it. If she hadn’t a been or- 
dered not to eat the apple, it’s as like 
as not she’d never so much as seen it, 
there were so many more temptin’ 
lookin’ fruits in Paradise. But no, 
there was a secret, and if she was to 
die for it nothin would stop her from 
tryin’ to find it out. ell, any 
thing that Aunt Debby forbid was 
sure to be read. One day father sent 
home a book called ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle: I dare say you have heard 
tell of it, it’s one of the greatest and 
funniest books ever written, it is so 
full of human natur. Sister Phemy 
picked it up and began to read it, 
when Aunt Debby came in and 
snatched it right away from her. 
‘What in natur is this? sais she. 
‘What! reading a novel, and she 
turned up the whites of her eyes, and 
fairly groaned. ‘I never saw any 
thing so shocking in all my born 
days,’ sais she, and out of the room 
she flounced, like any thing, crying, 
‘oh, oh, oh! what is this wicked 
world a-comin’ to? I will go upstairs 
and prayforyou!’ Well, hourfollowed 
arter hour, and they waited and 
waited for ever so long, and stilk no 
Aunty came back. At last Phemy 
grew awful skeered, and she crept up- 
stairs to old Debby’s room, and as the 
door was ajar, she pushed it gently 
open, and peeped in, and there sat 
Aunty by the window in her rockin’ 
chair, a readin’ of the very identical 
horrible book, and a-shakin’ all over 
with laughter, the tears of fun actilly 
a-runnin’ down her cheeks, till she 
was most off in hystrikes. Arter a 
while Phemy slips in a tip-toe, taps 
her on the shoulder, and says, ‘ Aunty, 
dear, what a protracted time you’ve 
had of it, haven’t you, and all on ac- 
count of my sins, too! But, dear 
Aunt, what in natur is the matter of 
you? Ain’t youwell? What makes 
you weepso? ‘Weep,’ sais she, pall. 
ing a face as long as the Moral Law. 
‘Weep, is it? I guess I am weepin’, 
this wicked book would make any- 
body shed tears. Oh, to think that 
your father should send such an awful 
workas this home! !’ Well,in course, 
Phemy stole it away the first chance 
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she got, and all the gals read it. Now, 
which do you think did most mis- 
chief in our house, Peregrine Pickle 
or Aunt eee Tell you what, 
delicacy is one thing and squeamish- 
ness another, but they ain’t commonly 
found travellin’ arm and arm toge- 
ther, for there never was a squeamish 
woman that had a delicate mind, 
that’s a fact.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” said the 
Senator, “to settle their relative de- 
merits ; but it is quite clear that Miss 
Peabody was but an indifferent in- 
structress for young ladies, and ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle’ an unsuitable book for 
them toread. But, be that as it may, 
no newspaper ought ever to be ad- 
mitted into a house, the columns of 
which are defiled by the recitals of 
these disgusting trials.” 

“Well, I am glad I have seen this 
Divorce Court, too,” said Peabody, 
“not on account of the philosophy of 
the thing, because I don’t onderstand 
that, but because Britishers are for 
everlastingly a-tauntin’ us, and sayin’ 
we tie the nuptial knot so loose that 
half the time it comes undone of it- 
self. Well, if they fix it tighter here, 
there are them that know how to 
loose it, at any rate. Parsons think 
they can tie the fisherman’s knot, but 
lawyers are up to the dodge, and can 
ondo it as quick as they can fix it. 
There is nothin in natur equal to 
them except a parrot, and he (no, I 
won’t say he, for there is no such 
thing as a male parrot, they are all 
Pollys)—and she can loosen a link as 
quick as you can put the chain on her. 
Now, I'll tell you the difference be- 
tween our divorces and yours: we 
dissolye matrimonial partnership 
sometimes because it don’t convene 
to the parties to continue it. It’sa 
matter of what they call incompati- 
bility—a long word that means when 
two naturs don’t assimilate or mix 

leasantly, like ile and water. Here 
it isa matter of crime. Our folks try 
to perform what they promise ; and 
when they find it onpossible, they 
give it up as a bad job, A woman 
vows to love, honour, and obey, and, 
praps, she finds she has been most 
awfully taken in; she can’t either 
love or honour, and when that’s the 
case, in course she can’t obey. Well, 
when all these combine, what’s the 
use of goin on snarlin, bitin, and 
scratchin for everlasten? When you 
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match a pair of hosses, if one is 
honest in draught, goes well up to the 
collar, and has spirit and bottom ; 
and t’other is tricky, won’t do its 
share of work, has no go in it, and 
gives in arter a few miles—what do 
youdo? Why, get rid of the bad one, 
and get a better mate in its place. 
Or, if one stays quiet in its pasture 
comes to its oats when called, and 
lets you put the bridle on easy ; and 
the other, the moment it is loose, 
jumps the fence, races over the coun- 
try, gets into your neighbour’s field, 
and when, arter a thunderin long 
chase, you pen it up in a corner, turns 
tail to you, lays down its ears, and 
kicks like all possessed, so that it is 
as much as your life is worth to get 
up to it, and, when you do, holds 
its head so high, you can’t reach up 
to put the bridle on, or won’t loosen 
its jaws to take the bit, or, if it does 
open its mouth, bites like a pair of 
blacksmith’s pincers—what do you 
do? Why, just send it to vandue, or 
swop it away for a better one, for it 
don’t convene to keep it always tied 
up in its stall. Well, it’s more diffi- 
cult to choose a human mate than a 
hoss match by a long chalk. A hoss 
don’t pretend to be better than it is ; 
it is no hypocrite—once a devil, al- 
ways a devil. They never look ami- 
able ; but a woman ain’t so easy 
judged of, I can tell you. She can 
ook like an angel, be as gentle as a 
lamb, and talk as sweet as honey ; 
her face can be as sunny as the hea- 
vens on a summer’s day, and if you 
ain’t up to tropical skies, you wouldn’t 
believe it could ever cloud right up, 
be as black as ink in a minute, and 
thunder and lightenin come out of it 
hard and sharp enough to stun an 

blind you. Well, you put to sea with 
this confidence, the storm comes, she 
won’t answer her helm, and you are 
stranded in no time; there ain’t no 
insurance office to make up the ma- 
trimonial loss to you, and what are 


_youtodo? Are you to repair damage, 


launch the wreck again, and be drove 
ashore a second time ; or, are you to 
abandon the ship, leave it there, and 
have nothin more to do with it !” 

“Then, do you mean to say,” asked 
the Senator, “that it is always the 
fault of the female ?” 

“No,I don’t,” saidPeabody. “It’s 
oftener the fault of a man, in my 
opinion, than of a woman. It ain't 
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the lady that proposes, but the gentle- 
man. ‘Caveat emptor,’ as my brother 
Gad, the lawyer, said, in a suit I had 
with a feller about the soundness of 
a hoss I sold. (Father called him 
Gad, because, like Jacob, he see’d 
there was a troop of us a-coming.) 
Well, that law phrase means the buyer 
must cave in if he ain’t wide awake. 
If a lovier can read faces—which 
is as necessary for a man to study 
when he goes a-courtin as any book 
that is taught at school—he will see 
the marks of the temper there. A 
company face, like a go-to-meetin’ 
dress, ain’t got the right sit; it’s too 
stiff and too bright, and you can see 
it ain’t put on every day; there is an 
oneasiness about her that wears it ; 
it don’t seem nateral. The eyebrows 
are lifted arch-like—they don’t stay 
upspontanaciously ; the smiles are set, 
—they don’t come and go with the 
rise and fall of the tide of the spirits. 
The mouth is kinder lengthened to 
take the droop out of the corners, and 
that pushes up the cheek, and makes 
a dimple in it. And the upper lip, 
instead of curling up sarcy, swells 
ripe and plumpatthe mouth. A gall 
with a face of that kind, looks as if 
she had come into the world singing, 
instead of cryin’ like a young kitten. 
Courtin is bad for the eyesight; you 
may depend a feller is apt to get par- 
blinded by it; if he didn’t stare so 
much he’d see better. Let him geta 
look at her when she don’t know it, 
and then he’ll see the nateral expres- 
sion; he’ll find the brow puckered 
close, the mouth curved short at the 
small eend, the eye contracted, and 
the lips half their former size, and 
puckered in tight. And if he can’t 
get a chance to see her that way, if 
she hasarival, set her a talkin about 
her; or if she has ever tried it on to 
a feller, and got the cold shoulder, 
steboy her at him, and he’ll soon find 
the set smile has set like the sun— 
gone out of _ till next time, and 
the angel mask has dropped off, and 
the shrew face left, looking as large 
as life, and twice as nateral. Now, 
if he ain’t a judge himself, let him do 
as he does ‘han he buys at an auc- 
tion—ask the advice of them that 
are, and if his friends have as much 
of the fool about ’em as he has, let 
him remember every gall, like every 
other created critter, has a character, 
good, bad, or indifferent, Every 
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body is known among their neigh- 
bours for exactly what their valy is. 
This one is a termagant, that one a 
flirt, that’s imprudent, and that dis- 
creet, while t’other is as good-hearted, 
eaten a gall, as ever lived. 
Vell, if a man won’t make use of his 
commonsense—if he is took in, all I 
can say is, it sarves him right.” 

“No,” said the Senator, “that’s not 
what I mean. Do you think a man 
is oftener taken in, in matrimony, than 
a woman ?” 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t. I think 
it’s the other way. As I said before, 
recollect it’s him that proposes—in a 
general way, he gets spooney, goes 
right up to her aa. and marries. 
Sometimes it’s the gall he admires, 
and sometimes her money or rank; 
but he commonly plays the first card, 
and leads off for her to follow suit. 
I say commonly, for women know 
how to put it into a man’s head, and 
make him think it’s all his own 
doings. Well, havin’ made up his 
mind, nothin ever stops him; he 
flatters, not with homceopathic doses, 
but draughts that would choke a 
camel; he swears as false as the 
feller did who deposed to knowing a 
fusee ever since it was a pistol, when 
he heard it was called a ‘son of a gun.’ 
He vows eternal love, and takes his 
davy he’ll die of a broken heart, or 
drown himself, if he’s refused. Men 
know what liars men are, but women 
don’t; and how should a poor gall 
tell, who ain’t permitted to look at 
men’s faces, to see if they are stamped 
with deceit or not. Now can she 
study any t She is all truth 
herself (if properly brought up), and 
confides in others. She knows she 
was made to be loved; and when a 
man vows he does adore her to dis- 
traction, and she knows that the word 
adoration is only applied to angels, 
why shouldn’t she think she is one, 
and believe the man who adores her. 
No! poor critter, she is oftener took 
Now, 
when the fraud is found out, which- 
ever it was that cheated (sometimes 
both are let in for a bad bargain), and 
when contempt, and then hatred, and 
then squabblin and fightin comes, 
ain’t it better for both to cry quits?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Ephraim,” 
said the Senator, “you know better 
than that. Matrimony is not a part- 
nership to be dissolved by mutual 
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consent. ‘Whom God has joined let 


not man put asunder.’” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “but 
those that the world, the flesh, or the 
devil has united”—— 

“We'll drop the subject, if you 
please, Mr. Peabody,” rejoined the 

Senator, with some warmth. 

“Now, don’t fly offat the handle arter 
that fashion,” said Peabody, with pro- 
voking coolness, and a comical expres- 
sion of countenance; “it ain’t safe. 
When I was chopping at our wood 
pile onct, the axe flew right off that 
way, as quick as wink, and took the 
ear off old Jabez Snow, our black 
nigger help, as slick as a knife. The 
varmint thought when he felt the 
blood runnin’ down his cheek, that 
his skull was split, and his brains 
oozing out, and he gave a yell so loud, 
they heer’d him clean across the 
river, which was more nor the matter 
of a mile wide there, and then he fell 
down in a conniption fit. It spoilt 
his beauty, I can tell you, for nothin 
looks so bad as a half cropt nigger ; 
it gave his head a lop-sided look ever 
arter. So don’t fly off at the handle 


that war it’s dangerous, that’s a fact.” 
1, 


“Well,” said the Senator, “we 
ought not to be angry with you, for 
men eminent for their ability and 
station in the British Parliament have 
talked as loosely and absurdly as you 
do. Itis grievous to hear a man like 
Lord Campbell dispose of the argu- 
ments derived from Scripture against 
the remarriage of divorced parties, 
and the scruples of learned and pious 
men on the subject, with a flippancy 
that betokens either ignorance, or in- 
difference, or both. I said before, 
I will not enter into that wide field 
of controversy, although I entertain 
a very strong opinion upon the sub- 
ject, founded, not like that of his 
Teodibein, on a superficial view of it. 
but after mature consideration and 
anxious investigation. 

“Leaving untouched, therefore, the 
interpretation, Mr. Shegog, which 
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your legislature has put on those pas- 
sages of Scripture, on the subject of 
divorce, I will content myself with 
saying, that I cannot approve of the 
enactments of the recent law. No- 
thing can be worse than that portion 
of it which makes a marked distine- 
tion between the rights of husband 
and wife. The former can procure a 
divorce ‘ a vinculo,’ upon the proof of 
adultery, the latter can only obtain a 
similar relief, when that offence is 
coupled with bigamy, or incest, or 
cruelty, or desertion for a period of 
two years. How a Christian legisla- 
ture like yours, composed of a bod 
of English gentlemen, of peers spiri- 
tual and temporal, and above all with 
a Queen, constituting its first and 
highest branch, could thus degrade 
woman below the level she has held 
for centuries, in this and every other 
civilized country, is to me altogether 
unintelligible. If their rights are 
thus rendered unequal, so are their 
respective punishments. The hus- 
band may . mulct in damages for 
his offence, but the wife, by the usages 
of the world, is for ever banished from 
society, and her punishment termi- 
nates only with her life. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the suggestion of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to re- 
strain the guilty party from remar- 
riage, and that of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, to visit the offence with im- 
prisonment, were not adopted. As 
the law now stands, it is unscriptural, 
impolitic, and unjust.” 
ere our conversation terminated, 

and I was compelled to hurry to the 
station to be in time for the train. 

The term of my “pass” on the South 
Western line expires to-night. Whe- 
ther I shall renew it, or accept the 
invitation of my American friends, 
from whom I have derived so much 
amusement and instruction, to accom- 
pany them on a short tour into the 
country, I have not yet decided, but 
this sheet completes the memorabilia 
of my present “Season Ticket.” 












TWENTY YEARS 


Mr. Pycrort's book is, in one sense, 
an undeniable success: two months 
sufficed te exhaust its first edition. 
Thirty reviewers—says the preface to 
the second—have assisted it by a 
notice more or less favourable. We 
will not venture, as critics, to fly in the 
face of so many of the brotherhood ; 
but at once admit that the success 
has not been undeserved. 

The book is easy, natural, good- 
humoured, yet shrewd: tells of com- 
mon things in a familiar way ; and 
pleases, pty from telling of what 
everybody knows, partly from telling 
what is not always known concerning 
well-known things. 

Its writer specially disclaims in his 
first preface the insidious design of 
administering “powders” to the pub- 
lic in his currant jelly. They are in 
it, for all the disclaimer; and a fair 
sort of “ family medicines” they seem 
to be. 

Medicines of mild energies, as 
doubtless their compounder meant, 
which will by no means harm the 
public intestines if assimilated ; but 
which, like drugs from a country 
chemist’s drawer, taste, perhaps, a 
little close, and are not, perhaps, as 
drastic as the practitioner intended 
who prescribed them. There is a 
great deal of mediocrity in this book : 
aremark at whichits writer would pro- 
bably not be much offended. Neither 
his sentiment nor his style crawl ; and, 
we take it, he never meant either to 
fly. This mediocrity gives the work 
much of that “life-like reality,” which 
five out of six of its reviewers have 
agreed to praise, and of which the 
manifest existence goes far to explain 
the prompt popularity it has won. 
But we have subtracted one epithet, 
that of “intense” reality, since it ap- 
pears to us that the likeness to life, 
unquestionably present in the per- 
formance, is hardly of that kind to 
which the notion of intensity by right 
belongs. 

It is not the inner life of the man 
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who has been “twenty years” in Or- 
ders into which Mr. Pycroft professes 
to give much insight; neither is it 
the outer effect of the man’s work 
_ his fellows which he pourtrays. 


The changes and chances of the pro- 
fessional and domestic life of an ave- 
rage Church clergyman form the sub- 
jects of the slides which in his stereo- 
scopic chapters our author exhibits to 
our mental eyes. 

“Twenty years in the Church,” by 
the way, is almost a misnomer; for, 
though the Rev. Henry Austin, the 
fictitious autobiographer, is supposed 
to make his retrospect from the 
“stand-point” of his twentieth year 
in the ministry, the catastrophe of his 
life-drama takes place at a much ear- 
lier period, and the experience of one- 
third of this whole space is com- 
pressed,—ten pages before the volume 
closes,—into this single sentence : 
“seven years had now passed at El- 
kerton.” Mr. Pycroft himself has 
apparently seen this, for he announces 
a “second part of his book to be pub- 
lished in spring under the title of 
‘Elkerton Rectory.’” Let us, in the 
meanwhile, give a summary of what 
befel his hero during the first thirteen 
years of his ministerial life. 

School and college having wrought 
upon the material which the home of 
a country gentleman in narrow cir- 
cumstances had submitted to their 
influence, the question has to be faced, 
how shall Henry Austin, Esq., B.A., 
relieve the paternal purse from the 
obligation of his personal support 
until fitted by age and by acquire- 
ments to submit to the ordeal of exa- 
mination by the Bishop’s chaplain? 
His acceptance of the post of tutor in 
Lord Oxton’s family is the practical 
answer. Lady Oxton is the Lady 
Bountiful of the book ; or, if we may 
venture to pen it, the fairy Beneficent 
of Austin’s life-pantomime, at touch 
of whose wand, at the critical moment, 
the cheap, mean lodgings of Pump- 
street, Lachford, change to the snug 
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rectory of Elkerton, with sunny green- 
house and summery garden -beds, 
whilst the pale town incumbent of 
the District Church expands intothe 
prosperous and portly countryparson. 
As drawn by Mr. Pycroft, this Lady 
Oxton is a very charming personage : 
and if drawn without much “ inten- 
sity” of expression, the portrait, we 
rejoice to know, is “ life-like,” and no 
one charm of it exaggerated in the 
drawing. Noble ladies, thank Ged, 
the peerage numbers not a few, whose 
nobleness has its fresh patent, un- 
questionably granted from higher 
than human authority; women who 
live with simple souls amidst all the 
tangled web of a complex, refined, 
luxurious society, the true salt of that 
portion of earth. These be they, the 
shining of whose quiet grace has more 
lustre than the brilliancy and glare of 
that fashionable life “in which” the 
live, though they be not “of it:” 


whose exquisite delicacy of taste and 
feeling has nothing in common with 
fastidious affectation: who reconcile 
inferiors to social inequalities, by the 
joyous — which follows on the 


sense of having social superiors such 
as these. Ladies Bountiful indeed 
they are, whose looks and tones and 
gestures are all almsdeeds, for which 
other hearts than those of village poor 
folk bless them: almsdeeds to be 
prized not for their number only, but 
for the fragrance of their generous 
tenderness. Let British aristocrats 
pray heartily that Heaven send the 
peerage a House full of such ladies, 
and they need not fear that British 
democrats will work heavy mischief 
to their House of Lords. 

We have no quarrel with Mr. Py- 
croft for his Lady Oxton, had he 
painted her yet more love-worthy and 
ovable we should have recognised in 
her a type. But for counterfoil—a 
needless one—to Lady Oxton, we have 
Mrs. Marchmont, in whose family one 
Mr. Bailey, Austin’s college friend, 
holds also a tutor’s post. 

If meant as a mere individual por- 
trait we suppose we have but scanty 
right to quarrel with our author on 
her account, or on that of her hard- 
headed and successful spouse. But 
if, as other indications in the book 
lead us to suspect, those worthies, or 
unworthies, be set up as class-speci- 
mens in countertype, we join issue 
with our author at once. 
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A magazine writer need not, per- 
haps, affect so strict an iupenenaliae 
as the critic who discusses books in a 
formal journal of review. Perhaps, 
therefore, we who write these lines 
may seek to secure, by a half confi- 
dence, the trust of our readers, and yét 
becounted blameless. ’E:dérec Aéyomer: 
we, too, have many years’ experience 
“in the Church,” as Mr. Pycroft has 
it ; and, singularly enough, have per- 
sonal experience of that precise tran- 
sition from a town district into a 
country neighbourhood, which our 
writer feigns for the Rev. Henry 
Austin. We have a velvet lawn be- 
fore our windows now, and a peep of 
emerald meadows beyond the break 
in the trees which bound our garden. 
Beyond them lie breezy downs, over 
which the pure, warm, south-west 
wind comes free this evening. We 
are not unindebted to aristocratic 
atronage, conferred with that name- 
ess grace which seems to hold its 
debtor for a favour, creditor. But :— 
We came straight hither from a 
mean-sized house in a dull, small 
street, in a smoky quarter of a grimy, 
manufacturing town. And _ there 
our experience of life was such that 
we should reckon the narrowness of 
our house-room to have cramped our 
heart—the dulness of our district to 
have deadened our brain—the smoke 
of the city to have begrimed our very 
soul—did we not indignantly disclaim 
the insinuation, that, for generous, de- 
licate, large-hearted, brotherly kind- 
ness, the manufacturing men who con- 
descended to call the clergyman their 
friend, may be righteously put in in- 
vidious contrast to any class of their 
fellow-citizens in the realm of Britain. 
We wish Mr. Pycroft had made it 
plain that individual, not class, por- 
traiture was intended when he wrote 
those passages of his book which be- 
gin thus inauspiciously— 


‘* Insignia of gentility were all correct 
in the mansion of the rich Mr. March- 
mont, to whom my friend Bailey was 

rivate tutor; but, as the retired manu- 
acturer entered the church—quite the 
private chapel of Norlands—the family 
monument, with old Lord and Lady 
Oxton sleeping uncomfortably upon their 
backs, and two little Oxtons, in marble 
chemises, kneeling for everlasting at 
their sides, seemed every Sunday to say 
to the pretentious Mrs. Marchmont, 
* Live up to that, ma'am, if you can.’” 
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We have ventured to underline the 
touch concerning the church on Lord 
Oxton’s estate. It is in feeling and 
expression a perfect gem of flunky- 
ism, and might have dropped from 
the pen of ch’s own “Jeames.” 
We take it, if the two little Oxtons 
had tendered such insufferable inso- 
lence to Mrs. Marchmont as the whole 
family is here er to utter, it 
would have provoked the old lord and 
lady, no doubt well-bred people in 
their day, to rise from “uncomfort- 
able” sleep upon their own backs, and 
administer to those of the saucy brats 
such allowance of the great correc- 
tive of the good old times as would 
have made the coolness of “ marble 
chemises” inexpressibly consoling to 
the tingling of the parts afflicted. The 
quality of manufacturer, “retired” or 
otherwise, is no disqualification for the 
title of church builder, as Mr. Pycroft 
must surely know. Who has not 
seen noble temples arise for God’s 
public worship—“ quite the private 
chapel” —of some vulgar factory with- 
in these last “twenty years in the 
Church?” Your Salts at Bradford, 
your Marshalls at Leeds, your Ack- 
royds at Halifax, have long since 
learnt to “live up to that,” at all 
events. 

Henry Austin’s friend, Mr. Bailey, 
finds his footing as tutor at the March- 
monts unsatisfactory, his treatment 
almost insufferable. Perhaps he was 
himself to blame in part, even on his 
own showing. Let the reader judge:— 

***Now, do you know,’ said Bailey, 
‘I was not aware of all this when I 
came here; and, at the first party, I 
forgot I was asked to dine in the room 
only for the style of the thing, and ‘‘as 
our tutor and part of the establish- 
ment ;” so I had the unconscionable pre- 
sumption to sit up at table and to look 
around me as if I were still Bailey of 
Oriel.’ 

‘** Why, that is just what I do at 
Norlands,' I replied, ‘allowing for some 
natural deference and reserve.’ 

*** Yes, you lucky fellow! you are 
safe enough. Lord Oxton has no part 
to play but his own, so you would have 
yourself only to blame if you did not 
feel quite at your ease. However, on 
the occasion in question, the consequence 
of my mistake was, that the guests paid 
off Mrs. Marchmont by performing feats 
of undivided attention to me whenever 
I opened my lips. College stories came 
forth to their great amusement—for 
they kept on drawing me out—till at last 
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they told Mr. and Mrs. Marchmont, as 
plainly as inuendo impertinence could 
speak, that they could not rival their 
own tutor, in spite of their plate, glass, 
china, made dishes, and all. 

** T have seen many Baileys and many 
Marchmonts throughout life. I have 
seen many young men commit the great 
mistake of being too brilliant, and thus 
throwing their rich friend’s dinner and 
all into the shade.” 


We confess, that at this choice 
dinner-party we are for the March- 
monts,—“ plate, glass, china, made 
dishes, and all,”—as against those 
delightful sprigs of county-family 

entility, who eat their host’s made 
aes off his china, drink his wine out 
of his cut-glass, and repay his hospi- 
tality by “inuendo impertinence,” in 
“drawing out” the conceited puppy, 
or silly greenhorn, we scarcely know 
which to call him, who begins by as- 
suming, gratuitously, that the heads 
of the family invite him to dinner 
“only for the style of the thing,’— 
what would he have said if left that 
day to the one o’clock dinner of his 
pupil ?—and who winds up with re- 
tailing a string of stories which must 
be “caviare” to the master and mis- 
tress of the house. 

Mr. Bailey, of Oriel, can scarcely 
have studied with the attention it 
deserves that chapter of Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s celebrated book which treats 
of “Snobs Academical:’ and the 
“retired manufacturer from Shef- 
field” might fairly retort that Alma 
Mater had not done much more for 
the tutor’s manners than the city of 
grindstones for his own. 

We will submit in exchange a mee 
ment from our own life-story, to il- 
lustrate the mind and manners of 
manufacturers who had not yet at- 
tained to the honour of “retirement” 
from their lowering occupations:—At 
the close of one sultry summer, one 
of these vulgar men, whose ignoble 
workshop bordered, but did not ac- 
tually infringe upon our own peculiar 
district, had insisted that for a few 
nights at least, he should drive us 
in his own carriage—possibly with a 
view to humiliate the pedestrian par- 
son—to breathe the fresh air of his 
arden-girt villa, a mile distant on the 
hill-side above the smoky town. The 
day’s work done,—there was a “ full 
stint” of work for both of usmost days, 
as the rough language of the “hands’ 
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is,—we took our seat with him ac- 
cordingly,—“for the style of the 
thing” perhaps,—and drove out to 
pass the night in purer air. He had 
two little children, not in “marble 
chemises,” but in tunics of cloth, 
possibly woven in the looms of their 
unaristocratic parent. These little 
fellows would run to meet us, and 
soon making friends with the stranger 
in black, would insist upon taking 
turns round the garden-walk on our 
back, or onriding “acock-horse” upon 
our knee, to the world-renowned cross 
which adorns, or ought to, the market 
place of Banbury. To such servile 
uses may the imprudent and unsus- 
pecting parson come, who neglects to 
follow the maxim propounded by Mr. 
Pycroft :—“ Be kind and _ accessible 
during the hours of duty; but beware 
of visiting owt of your proper circle!” 

By-and-by there appeared a few 
typhoid cases in the district of our 
oa duties. Rapidly the number 
thickened in all parts of the town; 
suddenly, sporadic cases turned to 
epidemic ; it was all but a pestilence. 

Some persons, not perhaps unjusti- 
fiably, left their residences in and 
near the town. Our friend went to 
his work as usual, as having option ; 
we to ours, as having none. But the 
arms of his children thrown round 
our neck at evening, when the mi- 
asma of sick-ruoms and fever-wards 
might be clinging about us still, 
seemed to give warning that we should 
“remove our foot,’ as Solomon saith, 
“from our neighbour’s house,” lest 
infection should touch his little ones. 
We packed our carpet-bag; which 
observing, our manufacturer, with 
the low brusquerie” to be expected 
from his class, demanded “ whi- 
ther we were going, and why?” 
Being told, he delivered himself to 
this effect :-— 


‘*‘J am sorry you are going, for, 
of course, we shall never see you here 
again. Then it was only to please me 
you did me the honour to come; now it 
may be matter of life or death to you, 

ou go. Should you insist upon leaving, 

shall take it you judge me unworthy 
to play a friend’s part in earnest, or un- 
believing in the protection of Him among 
whose sick you spend a part of your 
working-day.” 


The carpet-bag was unpacked: that 
is soon told ; but what cannot be told, 
sooner or later, is with what minute 
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forethought and ingenuity, with what 
generous constancy, with what deli- 
cate kindness, all things were ordered 
for us in that household during the 
fever-stricken time; what cannot be 
so much as reckoned up is, in what 
measure we stand indebted for health 
and life itself to that noble-hearted 
man. ‘Oh! but,” objects a captious 
reader, “that also is but an indi- 
vidual instance.” Very true. Steel 
of such temper is rare. Rare amidst 
the blades which hang in armouries 
upon the ancestral walls of mylords 
of Oxton at Norlands; rare amidst 
the files and chisels which Mr. March- 
mont left behind him in his workshop 
at Sheffield. Even a life’s memories 
have not such incidents by dozens 
in store. But we can honestly say, 
that if here be something beyond, 
here is nothing in discord with the 
tenor of our reminiscences of inter- 
course with that class of which we 
will not allow the “ pretentious” 
Marchmonts to be types. 

We allow with Mr. Pycroft, that 
Henry Austin was, on the whole, no 
loser, in true preparation for the mi- 
nistry, by spending his interval of 
time between college and a curacy 
elsewhere and otherwise than in a 
diocesan training institution. 

The shrewd common sense which 
pervades the book, shows in the pas- 
sage underneath :— 

‘*We have but a partial view of hu- 
man nature while at College, and there 
is on the part of society a general con- 
spiracy to blind our eyes to things as 
they are from the hour we enter the 
Church; for it is almost conventional 
to address the clergy in a falsetto tone, 
and with an affected Puritanism of to- 
pics and of sentiments; but as to that 
world of which the clergy are prover- 
bially ignorant, the only truthful glimpse 
—the only honest view—by daylight we 
can ever hope to see, is in general so- 
ciety, between College and Holy Orders. 
Believing that in this brief twilight of 
my existence I had the faculty of obser- 
vation, I cannot regret that I was not 
doomed to study that Bowdler edition 
of man, too often to be found in a col- 
legiate institution or in a cathedral 
city.” 

Usefully no less than acutely ob- 
served. But he was a lucid thinker 
who wrote that “it is not wise to tell 
one truth to men till you can tell them 
two.” So it may not be amiss to add 
that we are certain our author, with 
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his twenty-years’ experience, would 
not wish such a passage to be con- 
strued always absolutely. The can- 
didate for Holy Orders is sometimes 
an “edition of man” who would be 
none the worse himself for a process 
of Bowdlerizing. 

Not that any man is likely to be 
the better for a mere sham process of 
lacquering or “japanning,” as it is 
sometimes irreverently called. We 
do not even mean that diocesan col- 
leges are the fittest “loci penitentiz,” 
wherein wild spirits reclaimed may 
wrestle and struggle with irregular 
impulses, till victory be won and the 
tamed temper submit to training. But 
we suggest that many men whose 
genial hearty spirit, capable of self- 
sacrifice and devotion, promises good 
material for the ministry, need not 
only such period of probation, but 
also such eran for contracting 
a sober studiousness, as a few terms 
well spent in a diocesan institution 
may supply, albeit their academic 
Alma Mater failed to do so. 

We speak of mental framework 
rather than of spiritual; we would 
not have even heedless readers ima- 
gine that we forget the deeper inner- 
most matters of the spirit, which 
depend but little, if at all, upon any 
surrounding circumstances. 

Neither must Mr. Pycroft be sup- 
posed to do so, when he passes lightly, 
for very reverence sake, over mention 
of them, as he brings his candidate 
to the tremendous crisis of first ordi- 
nation. One bishop at least of the 
Church of England, as we see by one 
of the notices which preface the se- 
cond edition, has thanked the writer 
for pleasure and profit derived from 
his book. He does not mention its 
sixth chapter as one of the specially 
profitable passages; but we think it 
may so be reckoned by any one who 
should take thought for the outward 
circumstances surrounding the candi- 
date at ordination time, no less than 
for his personal fitness to receive its 
imprint. The chapter opens thus :— 

‘*Some thirty young men reached 
C—— on the Wednesday evening, and 
made in two divisions, common cause 
and table d’héte at the inns till the fol- 
lowing Monday.” 


Farther on in the same chapter we 
have : 


**Eyen so the solemn morning broke 


{March, 
at last. Time and place, 7 a.m. inn 
bedroom, No. 11. ‘ Boots,’ with clothes 


on his arm, is standing at the door, and 
sol awake. Isitadream? No.” 


And yet once more farther on: 


**On all exciting occasions our feel- 
ings seem so important to ourselves, that 
we naturally expect every one around 
will sympathize and feel the same. But 
who is there that has not found at such 
moments the indifference of others jar 
upon his own excited feelings? So at 
the anxious moment in question, the 
boots and the waiter bustled in and out 
the room as we were putting on our bands 
and preparing for the Cathedral; and 
the waiter asked, ‘ What the gentlemen 
would have to take after the Ordina- 
tion?’ And even told us authoritatively 
what time we ‘should be out,’ explain- 
ing that it was likely he should know a 
little about it, for ‘ hundreds of gents 
had been ordained out of the King’s 
Head.’” 


The realism of this must not be 
blamed in the writer, though we may 
fairly blame the reality which he 
thus stereotypes. The unseemly and 
the grotesque will and do mingle but 
too often in what is most grave, and 
solemn, and awe-inspiring. This truth 
the designers and decorators of our 
glorious Gothic cathedrals, embodied 
In quaint and monstrous forms haunt- 
ing their graceful garlands of carven 
stone or wood, as toads haunt flower- 
beds. But though they embodied a 
truth, we are not sure they did right 
in so embodying it. They might have 
dispensed with the toadish imps and 
not have injured their work thereby. 
We don’t mean to apply this, in this 
instance, to our author: he was right, 
—not to put toads in the cathedral 
flower-bed ;—but to show them, since 
there they are, and are thence remov- 
able. 

Quite numerous enough are the 
trivial and vulgar accidents which 
may force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the candidate for ordination, 
in that last eventful week, to distract 
—or to relieve perhaps—his strained 
mind : there is no need to secure such 
crop of them as the soil of the King’s 
Head, and the thrift of its “ boots” 
and “ waiter,” are likely to mature. 

Not a few bishops, we believe, have 
long since understood this, and have 
endeavoured to secure some better 
housing and entertainment of their 
candidates, than “Inn bedroom, No. 
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11,” and a “table @héte” for the 
clerical, opposite to the dining-parlour 
of the commercial “gents.” In sum- 
moning to mind, the “use” of four 
different dioceses, with which we are 
acquainted, we are glad to testify that, 
in three, such things are not only 
altered but admirably ordered ; per- 
haps they may be so by this time in 
the offending fourth. 

For happily many such things, in 
many places, have mended much, and 
are mending of late; Henry Aus- 
tin’s reminiscences carry us back full 
twenty years. Nevertheless, we will 
not spare one more quotation from 
the chapter : if there be no cathedral, 
there may be a remote church or cha- 
: Nageesae authorities may take a 

int. 


‘* If this little touch of earth served to 
break the spell which entranced my 
mind; ifsome of those precious moments, 
attending Holy Orders, were thus squan- 
dere: on one of those mere six-and-eight- 
penny officials, who are generally thought 
to take a pretty strict tithe of holy 
things, the next minute I was so far 
secularised as to find myself almost 
scrambling in my eagerness for an early 
pick amongst those dirty surplices. 

‘** Dirty indeed! you don’t say dirty?’ 
All I mean is, that, judged by the 
standard of a decent parlour-maid’s 
apron, therewasn’t one clean. The Tract- 
arians go sometimes too far, I allow, in 
their anxiety lest in our churches what 
meets the eye should break the charm 
which fills the ear; still it was high time 
some party made a stand against dirty 
linen at the communion-table, greas 
altar-cloths, hassocks half-disembowel- 
led, and a race of clerks and other atten- 
dants on solemn services who had _ be- 
come a very by-word for all that is igno- 
rant and grotesque.” 


Ordained and licensed, the Rever- 
end Henry Austin, after certain essays 
at elocution in the parish church of 
his own home, entitled “a curate’s ad- 
ventures in quest of a proper tone of 
voice ;” not unworthy the considera- 
tion of all new-made deacons or 
priests,—betakes himself to the village 
of Yatton, in which parish his new 
work lies. There under an old rector 
of the old dry school, he comes to 
think that Southey must have had a 
Yatton parishioner in mind when he 
related the following story :—“ This 
is a blessed day, this day of rest, to 
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you, John?” said a country rector to 
one of the sons of the soil. 

“Yes, zur, this be a blessed day. I 
goes to church; I sits me down; I 
ar my legs up ; and I thinks o’ no- 
thin.” 

Which sets the new-fledged curate 
“a thinkin’ o’ somethin’ ;’ indeed of 
divers things, neither inaccurately 
conceived, nor inaptly expressed, up 
and down the book, concerning mat- 
ter and manner of such discourse as 
shall penetrate into the brain and 
heart through that rustic ear which 
“is used to bleating of sheep and caw- 
ing of rooks, and to a few short sen- 
tences shouted across the field ;” but 
which “is quite unused tothe language 
of books or to connected sentences.’ 

Chapter the eighth tells its own 
story by its heading—“The curate in 
his lonely lodging.—-Forced to marry 
in self-defence.” This promises little 
for romance, and veeharnes what it 
promises. Reproached with “not mak- 
ing enough of Ellen” in the artistic 
point of view, Ellen, of course, being 
the tower of refuge whither from his 
solitude the lonely curate fled, Mr. 
Pycroft makes answer, in the preface 
to his second edition :— 


‘¢T reply that two sources of interest 
are available to a writer: the one dra- 
matic effect, the other truth and nature: 
and I determined that I would not sa- 
crifice truth by drawing characters I 
had never known, and in positions in 
in which I had never scen them.” 


It must be confessed there is truth 
and nature enough about much of 
what is depicted as consequent in 
Austin’s after-career, upon his mar- 
riage with Miss Ellen Horley. After 
an unsuccessful attempt at joint 
housekeeping with a certain affection- 
ate Aunt Charlotte, a good maiden 
lady, whose favourite nephew Henry 
Austin had been since childhood; 
after extrusion from their first settle- 
ment in the rectory-house at Green- 
side, Dorset, by the death of worthy 
Mr. Griffin, absent by ill-health from 
his incumbency; after the death of 
the good old aunt, and loss of the 
rate-in-aid from her charitable purse 
to the young couple; and after the 
birth of the first-born among several 
young Austins to come in due time 
thereafter; our clerical friend finds 
himself, his Ellen, and their baby, in- 
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habitants of lodgings over a shoe- 
maker’s shop in on pretty country 
town of Lachford. r. Austin went 
thither as incumbent of one of the 
so-called Peel districts. He had been 
at some trouble to eschew the general 
run of such incumbencies, the new 
rishes of that description being, as 
is biographer informs us truly, carved 
out of the streets of his great bug- 
bears, “manufacturing towns.” 


‘*Ellen shuddered at the thought of 
those stacks of dark chimneys and high 
brick shafts gurgling forth volumes of 
dense smoke, She had once travelled 
through the manufacturing districts, 
whose rivers looked strong of the blue- 
bag, and whose population was hideous, 
with their bare purple arms and smutty 
faces; and she naturally dreaded the 
thoughts of living there. Talk of the 
pleasures of matrimony! It has often 
gone to my very heart to propose to 
Ellen what would never have troubled 
me as a single man. However, most 
happily I heard of a Peel district in the 
pretty town of Lachford, a place that 
promised economical housekeeping and 
a quiet picturesque home. I was not 
long in applying in person to the Bishop 
of L.” 


Our readers will have anticipated 
that we demurto that “most happily.” 
“Omne ignotum pro horrifico”’ seems 
to be Mr. Pycroft’s leading maxim 
when places or persons have the ma- 
nufacturing taint upon them. 

It is not for the sake of intruding 
impertinently personal reminiscences 
upon Maga’s kind perusers that we 
venture to return to them once more. 
We do so because we think this op- 
portunity of acknowledging personal 
debts of gratitude, even under a veil, 
may help todo some slight public ser- 
vice in hediies such mists of class- 
prejudice as often brood too thickly 
over otherwise candid minds. We 
have nothing tosay againstsuch towns 
as Lachford. Mindful of ourauthor’s 
admonition, we “would not sacrifice 
truth by drawing characters we have 
never known, and in positions in 
which we have never seen them.” 
But this we will say, that if Lachford 
folk and Lachford ways,as Mr. Austin 
and his Ellen found them, be fair 
specimens of the folk and ways of the 
larger country towns, then he and his 
Ellen never made any greater mistake 
than when, in picking out a Peel dis- 
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trict, they fled from the canopy of coal 
smoke which overhangs a manufac- 
turing town. A great eagle’s wing 
is brown, a great raven’s black ; but 
under their dusky feathers they can 
hatch tenderly their callow brood. 

We know this well, for we have 
proved it, and from our heart’s deep 
we acknowledge it. For we found a 
bride brave enough to build a nest 
with us under the tall reeking factory 
chimney’s eaves. Oh, golden days! 
We might write almost word for word 
with Austin— 


** We said we had a snug little house, 
and so it was, snug and compact enough, 
with two sitting-rooms and three bed- 
rooms, all very small. They didnot 
take carpets much bigger than a full- 
sized tablecloth. The house was a brick 
and a-half thick, and we could hear 
rather more than we liked of our neigh- 
bours on either side.” 


Then, our neighbours must them- 
selves have heard the cry of our own 
first-born ; and though we are heartily 
thankful that in a purer air the roses 
have blown into that bright maid’s 
cheek, yet the kindliest thoughts and 
feelings hoverstillabout remembrance 
of the humble home where her dear 
eyes first opened onus. That remem- 
brance contradicts even to minute cor- 
responding particulars, the less happy 
experiences of our brother clergyman 
who fled the coal-smoke. There is 
scarce a line in which we might not 
insert a negative as we copy the 
words which follow :— 


‘This veil soon began to drop off 
after once we were in Pump-street: 
though for some time we looked, as it 
were, naturally for the kind attentions 
of old. ‘Trifling presents of fruit or 
flowers would now have been doubly 
acceptable. Presents of game used to 
come as regularly as the shooting sca- 
son; but now, save my dear mother’s 
basket, all was stopped; though any 
thing for a change, to say nothing of 
the economy, would have been far more 
than a compliment in our humble state. 
But few people feel much interest in 
showing their taste in putting pretty 
bouquets in pretty papers, to send witu 
such a direction as ‘Pump-street.’ Hares 
and pheasants are creatures of aristo- 
cratic breed; and after their patrician 
woods would quite disdain so low and 
mean a destination. And so, even the 
little accidents of gentility, one by one, 
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dropped off. Our table had no scented 
notes, no basket of cards, not a scrap, 
but a plain kind of *‘* post letters” was 
to be seen. We had no friends to direct 
notes very often, still less to pay visits. 
Our neighbourhood, it is very evident, 
was a very unfashionable one.” 


So likewise ours, let the reader 
judge. When we were to leave it, 
more kindly and sincere expressions 
of regret were uttered than we had 
doneaught to deserve. Oneman spoke 
so feelingly, that owr “ Ellen,” not re- 
cognising in him one of our own con- 
gregation, ventured to inquire where- 
fore he was so deeply moved. “Fact 
is, mum, I’m the rate-collector, mum, 
as takes the water-rate, the lightin’ 
and the pavin’ rates, and sich, mum. 
And I do assure ye, parties one never 
’as to call on twice for rates, mum, is 
a exception in this neighbourhood, 
and makes a street respectable ; and 
I shall feel the loss of sich.” 

But in our grateful zeal for the 
honour of grimy districts we have 
somewhat wandered. 

The mention of the consequences 
of that marriage with Ellen Horley, 
into which the unbearable solitude of 
his country curate’s lodgings drove, 
unromantically, the Rev. Henry Aus- 
tin, made themselves felt in due time 
in the “life-like and intense reality ” 
of very straitened circumstances, and 
the gnawing anxieties which these 
bring on the father of a family. Of 
such consequences many will say pe- 
remptorily, “they should have been 
foreseen and might havebeen avoided.” 
The fanciful miseries of the curate’s 
solitude should not have been allowed 
to drag down a wife and children into 
the substantial and almost inevitable 
woes of that clerical poverty which 
all along had stared Mr. Austin in 
the face. 

There is a general and there is a 
special matrimonial question here in- 
volved. The echoes of the great bat- 
tle fought under the banners of the 
‘marriage’ or ‘no marriage on £300 
a-year’ partisans, still haunt the 
compositor’s rooms at Printinghouse- 
square, and are loud yet in the me- 
mories of “constant readers” of the 
Times. We have no wish to rouse 
their clatter again just now. But we 
read with a curious interest in the 
Saturday Review of January the 21st, 
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an article upon that special branch of 
the poor-marriage question which 
relates to the poverty of the married 
clergy. The justice of its conclusions 
in their main drift we are not prepared 
to controvert, taking that drift to 
drive hither: that whatsoever pru- 
dence and self-restraint aré duties of 
the layman in this matter should bind 
the man in orders as tightly: nay, 
somewhat more ; from hisself-imposed 
obligation to set in all things a good 
example. Pure milk this for moral 
babes. But there be morsels of strong 
meat in that same article, the diges- 
tion of which may concern other than 
clerical stomachs a good deal. 


**A young man proposing to take 
orders, and having no family connexion 
with patrons, and no private means, 
knows or at least ought to know that 
he will enter a profession in which there 
are ten thousand posts (we are told there 
are five thousand curates with incomes 
under £80 a-year, and five thousand 
incumbents with incomes under £150 
a-year), of which ifhe holds any one he has 
no business to think of marrying; and 
he may also reckon with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that one of these posts, and no 
better one, will fall to his lot. Jf, there- 
Sore, he wishes to do his duty as a clergyman, 
he must remain a bachelor unless he can 
find a wife with some little money of her 
own, 

‘* This is one of the facts he has got 
to face—it is one of the conditions of his 
profession. Of course all men have not 
the gift of celibacy. But what is meant 
by a clergyman having a call? The 
very notionofa call to the ministry seems 
to have died out in English society... . 
A call has come to mean merely this: 
that if a young man has protracted his 
education so that most avenues in life 
are closed to him; and if he has no in- 
tellectual doubts as to the teaching of 
the Church of England, he is at once 
entitled and obliged to take a curacy. 
A very great deal more than this ought 
to be understood by a call to the minis- 
try ; and one of the very first requisites is 
a capacity for celibacy. 


‘* We always come back to the point 
that no clergyman ought to take Orders 
unless he has such a constitution of body 
and mind as will enable him to live unmar- 
ried until he has obtained one of the posts 
that exceeds in value the ten thousand 
lowest posts of his profession. Practically, 
a friendless moneyless man, whether cler- 
gyman or layman, ought to set before him- 
self the prospect of a perpetual celibacy.” 
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Now, for this long extract we make 
no apology, for the effect of those 
“powders,” which, spite of disclaimer, 
exist, as we have said, in Mr. Py- 
croft’s “currant jelly,” will depend 
upon the reader’s agreement or dis- 
agreement with the judgment of this 
Saturday reviewer. 

To “intending” clergymen, as they 
say of emigrants, there is, perhaps, 
much that is sound in the advice thus 

iven. It is that great philosopher 

unch’s “ Advice to persons’—why 
not to “parsons’—“ about to marry” 
—* Don’t!” 

In all sober, serious earnest, it 
may be just and wise and merciful 
withal to remind a youthful aspirant 
for Orders that circumstances exist,— 
and may surround himself,—under 
which it is not wholly untrue to say, 
that “if he would do his duty as a 
clergyman he must remain a bache- 
lor.’ 

For a certain class of readers, it may 
be true that Mr. Pycroft has even over- 
laid his powder too thickly with the 
jelly; one of his critics gives afair cau- 
tion thus:—‘‘ It will hardly be wise 
for candidates for Holy Orders to ex- 
pect such a — and opportune 
patroness as y Oxton, or even a 
‘small estate’ worth £500 a-year from 
their future father-in-law.” But what 
are the public generally to learn from 
the fictitious,—in this case thorough- 
ly life-like and intensely real—de- 
scription of Henry and Ellen Austin’s 
struggles and heart-weariness in the 
desperate attempt to maintain life 
and social decency upon the income 
of one of those five thousand incum- 
bencies which hardly yield £150 
a-year ¢ 

oes the Saturday reviewer speak 
the public mind when he would have 
it laid down as an axiom, that “ one 
of the very first requisites of a call to 
the ministry 1s a capacity for celi- 
bacy ?” Has the onward march of 
things—has the needful, and still 
needed, multiplication of unendowed 
and ill-endowed churches and chapels 
for the service of the United Commu- 
nion of England and Ireland driven 
matters to such a pass? We neither 
affirm nor deny it: we merely say that 
“the facts” —if they be facts—must 
be “ faced,” sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better, by others than can- 
didates for Holy Orders, The nature 
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of the sacred office which these young 
men are seeking is such, that the con- 
ditions under which they shall exer- 
cise it are, if any thing, of more im- 

ortance to others than tothemselves. 

ou cannot, indeed, skin the shep- 
herd of his individual interest in him- 
self and what concerns him ; but the 
spiritual flock has a wider, if not a 
closer, interest in him and in things 
pertecning to him than almost he 
iimself. 

The Saturday reviewer says of 
young clergymen, that “all the good 
women of their acquaintance hunt 
them into matrimony, either because 
they accept the generat principle that 
clergymen ought to marry, or be- 
cause personally they rather affect a 
curate.” 

Now, we submit that, rightly or 
wrongly, the general principle glanced - 
at above is accepted, upon rather 
serious grounds, by other folk than 
even the “good women” of the 
curate’s acquaintance, undoubted as 
is their right also to a voice in such 
matters. History has told us more 
than once or twice how, under a sys- 
tem where “a capacity for celibacy” 
is strictly held to be a first requisite 
for the priesthood, fathers, husbands, 
and brothers have “hunted” the 
priest into something less honourable 
than matrimony: not for his good 
or security ; but for their own. Even 
the vow of celibacy will not secure 
the capacity, as is but too well 
known by Christendom, though the 
reviewer assert so confidently that 
“at three-and-twenty a man has 
some notion whether he can lead a 
godly and useful life as a bachelor.” 
Perhaps in respect of self-restraint 
on the more passionate part of his 
nature he may; but we believe that 
the pressure of solitude, and the 
longing for escape therefrom into the 
sweet companionship of married life, 
exercise most sorely the heart of the 
solitary man at a much later period, 
generally speaking, of his life. The 
tinted glow of youthful energy and 
enthusiasm fades, and the heart takes 
fright at the creeping grey tone which 
succeeds: the sunshine of a wife’s 
smile is its dearest desire then. 
When a vow binds, the struggle is 
often keen; when there is none to 
bind—and we presume the reviewer 
does not go the length of recom- 
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mending its imposition—what then ? 
Is it quite satisfactory to think that 
for want of a decent maintenance 
from the calling in which, perha 

he has toiled for years devotedly, 
and not inefficiently, the man “ must 
remain a bachelor, unless he can find 
a wife with some little money of her 
own?” Fortune-hunting in the ma- 
trimonial market, in ever so small a 
way, strikes us as a singularly unde- 
sirable occupation for the leisure 
hours of the clergy. It may be true 
that “the amount of money that is 
constantly flowing into their pockets 
through the very natural wish of 
ladies of property to become the 
wives of clergymen is scarcely credi- 
ble.” It may be that some colour- 
able verisimilitude tinges the state- 
ment that “there was not long ago 
a curacy in a well-known suburb 
where the curate was thought to 
have done badly unless he married 
his £40,000.” But the mere state- 


ment is sufficient to establish the 
repugnancy of the bare notion to 
any true sense of clerical manliness 
and dignity. The reviewer very justly, 
if not very delicately, says of ae 


married clergymen, that “to address 
as a gentleman and to treat as an 
equal a person who you are aware 
would like to have the first refusal of 
the trousers in which you stand talk- 
ing to him, is not a very easy matter.” 
Perhaps, however, social intercourse 
with the curate of your parish would 
be none the easier, safer, or pleasanter, 
from the conviction that if your 
daughter happen to have a few Sone 
dred pounds in prospect, the odds are 
in favour of her being wooed for her 
money’s sake by the needy clerical 
celibate, who, if the truth were told, 
would rather, could he support her, 
make an offer to her penniless cousin. 
Yet, it must be acknowledged, there 
is some force in the further declara- 
tion of the article whence we have 
quoted so much already, that— 


“Tt is idle to think that existing in- 
cumbencies or curacies will receive any 
considerable addition to their present 
income. What the church has to do in 
this generation is to carry its ministra- 
tion into localities where at present there 
is no provision for its ministers at all. 
The most that can be done is to provide 
such a stipend for the incumbents of new 
churches as will enable them to live in 
decency as bachelors,” 
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If, truly, this be the “most that can 
done,” then one result muy be 
foreseen, to which the eyes of nig- 
gardly providers for clerical suste- 
nance should be open in good time. 
These decent clerical bachelors will 
be driven—symptoms are not want- 
ing to show that such a movement 
has begun—to adopt a collegiate or 
conventual life. We say this ad- 
visedly, not as blaming or approv- 
ing, but as pointing out a contingency 
by no means improbable, and deserv- 
ing of the most careful and thought- 
ful consideration. The monk’s cell 
gathers cells around it, and becomes 
a monastery. Celibates are driven 
perforce to cluster. Clubs prove the 
fact no less directly than convents: 
mess-rooms no less than refectories. 

Clerical solitude especially has its 
own peculiar disadvantages: has 
wrought special theological as well 
as special moral evils. ‘That is by no 
means so unreasonable or unwise a 
tule as it may be reckoned at first 
sight, which prevails concerning mar- 
ried priests in certain branches of the 
Eastern Church. So longas the wife 
lives, the good man may keep a paro- 
chial cure: no sooner is she dead-- 
remarriage being forbidden—than he 
must return into residence and under 
rule at the monastery whence he came 
out. 

Those 5,000 curacies under £80, 
and 5,000 incumbencies under £150, 
are certainly portentous appearances 
upon the ecclesiastical horizon. Not 
indeed novel, but increasing at a novel 
and significant rate. It is not church- 
building only, but all vigorous exten- 
sionand multiplication of church work 
whatsoever, which adds so rapidly 
day by day to the number of under- 

id and sometimes unpaid clerical 
unctionaries. 

And the increase of demand for the 
services of candidates for Holy Orders 
suggests another reflection. 

‘here is by no means an overflow 
of supply to meet this growing de- 
mand. All men acquainted with dio- 
cesan statistics know it well. Now 
it may be worth considering how 
far, under these circumstances, it is 
wise to detera possible candidate from 
the ranks of a laity, which assigns no 
merit or pre-eminence to celibacy in 
its ordinary religious theory, by the 
strenuous assertion that he labours 
under serious disqualification for the 
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ministry, if he be not possessed “ of 
such a constitution of body and mind 
as will enable him to live unmarried 
until he has obtained” —in the teeth 
of the fair calculation of chances— 
“one of the posts that exceed in 
value the ten thousand lowest posts 
of his profession.” 

The true call to the ministry is, we 
grant, from within; but the tests of 
the genuineness of the inward sum- 
mons belong in part to things without. 

We thought the Reformation had 
given a decided opinion on the un- 
wisdom of imposing from without 
disabilities of the kind we are discuss- 
ing. Now, there is no very wide diffe- 
rence between exacting a vow from 
the candidate, and so ordering his 
after-circumstances as to make it in- 
cumbent on him to live as if indeed 
the vow had been exacted. 

The reviewer, whose whole article 
we commend to the attention of our 
readers, estimates that for what he calls 
the “bagatelle of three millions,” “the 
rich might have the comfort of creat- 
ing a unigue profession, every mem- 
ber of which would be enabled to 
marry respectably, and be paid extra 
in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren he was kind enough to bring into 
the world.” We by no means assert 
that the rich ought so to do; but we 
think it ought not to be overlooked 
that the true question is, whether in 
respect of public advantage it be not 
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desirablethat this “profession” should 
be “unique” in affording to the great 
majority of its “professors” the oppor- 
tunity of marriage under fair pecu- 
niary circumstances. It should not be 
forgotten that the profession is al- 
ready “unique,” or nearly so, in this 
respect, that having once entered it, 
the man has foregone almost all those 
means of improving his material posi- 
tion which industry, ability, or the 
fixed rise by mere seniority give to 
men in other callings. Other profes- 
sions are rendered “unique” in cer- 
tain respects at cost of many millions 
to rich and poor alike. The life-long 
half-pay of the fever-stricken officer, 
the compensation to soldier or to sai- 
lor for amputated limbs: these are 
special privileges, created for indivi- 
duals, it is true ; but upon considera- 
tions of purely public advantage. 

All this time, however, we have 
left the Rev. Henry Austin, wife and 
family, in the difticulties and troubles 
of Pump-street. We have done it 
with the less compunction, because 
our readers must have gathered that 
they were not doomed to linger there 
for ever. An appeal to Lady Oxton’s 
kind remembrance, and the magic of 
her influence with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, removed them in happy time to 
the rectory of Elkerton. Whence, we 
can assure Mr. Pycroft, we shall wel- 
come news of them again. 
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RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF MR. TENNYSON'S POETRY. 


BY A COUNTRY PARSON. 


In arecent analysis of the first volame 
of M. Hugo’s Legend of the Ages, in 
this Magazine, its writer commenced 
by some outlines of a comparison be- 
tween the French poet and the illus- 
trious author of the “ Idylls.” One 
of the most elegant critics of France 
has lately produced an elaborate po- 
etic portrait of Mr. Tennyson, whose 
features suggest a conclusion very 
different from that which was drawn 
in the article just mentioned. M. 
Emile Montégut’s article upon Alfred 
Tennyson, read in conjunction with 
his étude upon Victor Hugo, would 
unquestionably imply that Mr. Ten- 
nyson is but the clever and elegant 
versifier of the extremest English 
dandyism, while the author of the 
Légende is the poet of passion, of 
thought, and of humanity. 

To M. Emile Montégut we are cer- 
tainly indebted for one or two ex- 
tremely fine and judicious remarks. 
That Mr. Tennyson’s genius on its 
epic side has a predilection not so 
much for heroism in action as for 
heroism in reverie, is a just and lu- 
minous observation. It throws light 
upon the superb fragment of Ulysses, 
soliloquizing by the glimmering sea. 
Itexplains Arthur, wounded to death, 
philosophizing upon the future ; and 
Arthur, with his fair ideal shattered 
to pieces, like a vase, in the halls of 
Camelot, standing in his proud, se- 
rene sorrow over his guilty queen, 
Arthur ever represented as having 
acted, or being about to act, never in 
action. Less profound, but even 
more subtle and original, is the criti- 
cism upon those well-known poems 
which stand nearly at the commence- 
ment of Mr. Tennyson’s first volume. 
Tennyson, M. Montégut observes, 

ints woman not as a whole, but in 

etails. He seizes some delicate play 
of expression, some ing glance 
some evanescent work of light and 
shadow upon a golden curl, some bend 
of the neck, some attitude of beauty. 
This merit he owes in some degree 
to his models. English beauty is the 
least classical and most romantic in 
the world, and therefore that which 
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owes the most to these fugitive de- 
tails. These ladies, the French cri- 
tic elegantly says, are “all smiles, 
all melancholy, or all caprice ; Clari- 
bel is a shadow; Lilian, a peal of 
laughter; Mariana, a melancholy look; 
Isabel, an attitude.” 

With these exceptions, M. Emile 
Montégut’s essay is but one long and 
eloquent fallacy. He places Tenny- 
son upon a level with Byron, Keats, 
and Shelley, in that wnreality of tone 
and sentiment which puts the mind 
in a painful collision with the factual 
world around it, akin to the impres- 
sion produced by the first draught 
of the Kantian philosophy, which 
proves to us that all our knowledge 
is relative, not absolute; of the phe- 
nomenal, not of the real. Yet the 
very juxtaposition of names implies a 
fundamental oversight. What has 
Tennyson in common with those cha- 
racteristics of the other three, which 
leave a morbid intoxication, delicious 
while it lasts, as the fantastic dreams 
of opium, but as painful in its after 
effects? Shelley simply pours forth 
a flood of beauty. The “light of 
laughing flowers” (to use hisown beau- 
tiful expression), which he “ spreads 
along the grass,” is purposeless as the 
blaze of crocuses, or soft clouds of 
anemones, inthe woods of spring. He 
has only three moods. He is absorbed 
into nature, floating with the cloud, 
soaring with theskylark, blowing with 
the flower, drinking in at every pore 
the silent influences around. Pre- 
sently this works in his veins like 
wine, and a wild and desperate love— 
running up the gamut from sensua- 
lity to anguish—wails out in despair, 
and a great black cloud called Death 
muffles up all the stars, and the song 
sobs away endlessly into the darkness. 
And at times a third string is struck. 
The eagle and the serpent wrestle 
in the air. The sea swarms with 
fleets. Armies tramp along the land. 
Prometheus is nailed to the rock by 
an unjust though almighty decree. 
Dark, hideous forms steal forth, in- 
cest, murder, tyranny, superstition, 
wrong. And a wild song hustles 
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through the darkness, against laws, 

riests, judges, kings, God Himself. 

eats, too, is the idolater of beauty, 
or rather enjoyment for its own sake. 
How he revels over those fruits and 
cates in “St. Agnes’ Eve.” Read his 
letters. Observe how in one he dwells 
upon that peach, “like a great beati- 
fied strawberry,” and analyzes every 
shade of gratified sensation. It is in 
a small way the spirit of his poetry. 

Beauty for beauty’s sake—not mo- 
ral beauty—is his motto. Finally, 
Byron, with his narrow, one-stringed 
violin of passion. Heisthe very pro- 
mulgator of that fatal ethical lie, that 
the intensity of emotion sanctifies its 
object. Incest then becomes poetical. 
The fetid stench of passion’s expiring 
embers must be fed with the most 
precious gems of the imagination. 
Sunsets must glorify, and oceans sing 
to, an elderly scamp in “Childe 
Harold.” The summer nights of 
Italy, and the blue depths of the Gre- 
cian waves are defiled up to their host 
of stars, and down to their golden 
sands, by the triumphant young 
blackguard who is the hero of Don 
Juan. Here, then, we have Shelley 
the idolater of nature; Keats, the 
idolater of beauty ; Byron, the idola- 
ter of passion; Byron, immoral ; 
Keats, wnmoral ; Shelley, antimoral; 
or, if we had some other prefix, like 
a Greek derivative, to express the 
absolute negative of the received mo- 
ral principles that govern the world. 
When aman breathes the same air 
with any of the three he is intoxicated 
with scents and colours. When he 
reels outside the chamber he feels with 
a sigh at first that he has been under 
a delusion. Their world and their 
heaven are not as God’s world and as 
God’s heaven. But why are these 
poets (from one of whom, however, 
he may have imbibed that luxury of 
beauty which he occasionally exhibits) 
working 

** Without a conscience or an aim,” 
to be compared to Tennyson? Some 
“wild and wandering cries” —some 
“ confessions of a wasted youth” may, 
no doubt, be heard in that stately 
temple. Possibly, in earlier years, 
the poet’s voice may have sounded 
oot. ws sd and dreamy. We can 
picture him to ourselves wrapped in 
indolent musings, while 
‘* Heavily droops the hollyhock — 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 
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But his increasing years have run 
with an increasing purpose. The 
spirit of modern philosophy, both 
physical and psychological, has pass- 
ed into his mind. He has learned to 
catch the passionate expression on 
the face of all science. He has felt 
the pulse of the ages. He has sor- 
rowed and examined his own heart. 
Above all, the circle of morality has 
found its centre in Christ, our Lord. 
Yet the impression produced by the 
most deliberately and deeply moral 
of all our poets is (M. Montégut being 
judge) te similar to that which 
is left by those three, who are most 
destitute of all moral purpose. 

But the French critic is not con- 
tent with this general and sweeping 
assertion. He descends to particu- 
lars. Mr. Tennyson, it seems, is too 
mild and too etherial for him. He 
represents the world too much as the 
Donatists represented the visible 
Church—a rose without a thorn, a 
robe without a stain, an ark without 
a Ham, wheat without tares. “It is 
not he,” exclaims M. Montégut, “who 
will ever make you dream that there 
are liars and fools in the world.” 
Inconceivable criticism! More than 
most even of his sensitive tribe has 
Mr. Tennyson hated the wolf’s black 
jaw and the dull hoof of the ass. 
There is a perfect museum of the 
genus fool in Mr. Tennyson’s writ- 
ings. There is the fool critic, who 
vexes the enchanted garden of the 
poet’s mind with his shallow wit, and 
withers its green leaves. There is the 
fool metaphysician, with dead, lack- 
lustre eye, clenching rounded periods, 
who “keeps aloof in impotence of 
fancied power.” There is the fool 
preacher pening the pulpit on God’s 
good Sabbath, and shrieking out 
“ Anti-Babylonianisms.” There is 
the fool lordling in Maude. There 
are the knaves whom, the Dirge 
seems to tell us, it will be one of the 
blessings of resting under the eglantine 
to be troubled with no more. There 
is the false Vivian. There is the 
treacherous-eyed lady in the Princess. 
There is the canting knave in Sea 
Dreams, who drops 


“ The too rough H in hell and heaven.” 


The “Idylls” forma chamber strewn 
with broken ideals. What is its very 
consummation but the bursting in of 
reality upon Arthur’s fancy of a per- 
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fect world within the world? Knavy- 
ery and folly have smeared the cloth 
upon the round table with their vile 
fingers—thatis Arthur’ssorrow. Once 
more—when a poet has been, if any 
thing, excessive in his delineations of 
the worse side of our humanity— 
when the point and purpose of his 
greatest work is to prove that human 
frailty and sinfulness will ever mar 
the vision of perfect moral beauty 
here—is it not strange that this accu- 
sation should berecorded against him ? 

M. Montégut finds Mr. Tennyson’s 
mind tinctured with dandyism. Its 
most characteristic productions are 
too like the irreproachable Sir Charles 
Grandison. His language is a sort 
of “familiar lyrism” (though what 
that expression may convey in refer- 
ence to blank verse we know not). 
And, finally, and worst of all—there 
is little of passionate sentiment in 
his placid pages. 

This last accusation is, no doubt, 
in some measure, true. Fatima, how- 
ever, and Ginone are amply sufficient 
to prove that the absence of such pas- 
sages is, in no degree, to be accounted 
for by want of power. It is upon 
principle that Mr. Tennyson is spar- 
ing in such delineations. When such 
“passionate sentiments” are exhibited 
it is with the purpose of a lofty mo- 
rality—not to be aaheds like a strong 
situation in a melo-drama—but to be 
exposed as the accompaniments of an 
ill-balanced mind in the poem of 
Maude, or of a guilty and polluted 
nature in Guinevere. 

But M. Montégut’s summing up is 
inexorably severe. The poet has ne- 
glected all the great aspects of his 
subject. His pieces look like dia- 
monds, but their fantastic brilliance 
is only in the distance. Breathe upon 
them and they drop from the spray ; 
touch them and they dissolve. Gui- 
nevere is a long lamentation ; Elaine, 
a reverie of impossible love ; Vivian, 
a subtle conversation ; Enid, the ex- 
pression of a love, suspicion, of a 
torrent of jealousy. 

I will not pause to examine the 
justice of this kind of criticism ; I 
will only add a few words upon the 
climax of these accusations. 

“Mr. Tennyson,’ continues M. 
Montégut, “has neglected the reli- 
gious character of the history of Ar- 
thur and of his companions.” Is this 
true } 
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If the question is to be answered 
from the French point of view, which 
makes religion consist of passionate, 
pantheistic apostrophes, and of taw- 
dry representations, which resemble 
the severe and sublime genius of real 
Christianity rather less than a sugar 
ornament on a Twelfth cake resembles 
a Gothic cathedral, Mr. Tennyson is 
not a religious poet. 

Or if the question is to be answered 
from the point of view of particular 
schools among ourselves ; if it is to 
be settled by finding out in what 
number of places the author of the 
“Tdylls” testifies for or against the 
“Tracts for the Times” on the one 
hand, or Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons on 
the other; Mr. Tennyson may not be 
a religious poet. 

But if the problem is to be envisaged 
(as the French would say), from a 
higher position than that of our con- 
temporary squabbles, the conclusion 
that the author of the “Idylls” isa 
religious poet cannot be gainsayed. 

An interesting theological excursus 
on Tennyson’s theology might easily 
be written. One might trace first the 
poet singing in the careless strength 
of youth to intoxicate himself with 
music. Then doubt begins to do its 
work. The analogies of natural 
science, as it is taught in our great 
modern schools, terrify and perplex 
him. The immeasurable antiquity of 
the earth below, the “silence of the 
infinite spaces” above, appal, perple 
and abase him. But in the mora 
law, in the world of thought within, 
he soon finds something which the 
world without cannot give. The silver 
chime of the church bells soothes him 
like a cradle-song. The Divine wis- 
dom of Him who speaks in the Gos- 
pels comes home to his heart and 
mind. In sorrow, he finds the need 
of that living, personal, eternal friend. 
Loving Him, he loves all His. Mary 
and Martha are equally dear. One 
may cling to Him with more per- 
sonal, spiritual, direct insight; the 
other may rather pierce through a 
transparent veil of forms to that 
which lies beyond. But the poet can 
love both. That which is clumsily, 
but expressively termed wnreality, he 
cannot indeed abide. I think he does 
not much care to hear 


“ The snowy-banded, 
Dilettante, 
Delicate-handed Priest intone,” 
23° 
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unless that gentleman is to be found 
working for his Master against the 
world and the devil, and then the 
poet will fence him round with his 
song. On the other side, I suspect 
that Cumcean and Etruscan interpre- 
tations of the Apocalypse, warlocking 
out of 1867, by aid Tans algebra 
than Apostles wot of, are still more 
distasteful to him. If you put him 
to it, he will say things quite other 
from the sentiments which are -s 
plauded upon popular platforms. He 
realizes intensely the presence of the 
spiritual world round us. He thinks 
of heaven, not as a place of mono- 
tonous rapture, but as a sphere for 
the development of character, ac- 
quired here in toil and effort. Cha- 
racter is in his view, like the precious 
amber found by the Baltic sea, after 
the conifers from which it exuded are 
gone for ever. 


* We doubt not, that for one so true, 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And victor he must ever be. 

Gone, but nothing can bereave him of the 
force he made his own 
Being here.” 


But I must return to the religion 
of the “ Idylls.” 

To me, at least, the “Idylls” as a 
whole, give a profoundly religious 
impression, founded, I think, upon 
three circumstances. 

M. Montégut has observed, with 
dissatisfaction, the shipwreck of noble 
ew and of holy aspirations in the 
‘Idylls.” Enid is the type of wed- 
ded purity and domestic love ; but a 
worm is at the root; a snail slimes 
the rich leaves ; distrust enters in ; 
the blossom will never be what it was 
before. Elaine, the type of passion 

earning after an ideal, the lily maid, 
ies _ and shattered upon the barge. 
Merlin, the type of philosophic wis- 
dom, is deceived by a false woman. 
Arthur, the type of majesty, is de- 
ceived, dishonoured, and betrayed. 
All are “like light vapours,” says the 
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critic. And if the world be shadowed 
forth by the round table, is not this 
indeed the triumph of a religious poet? 
It is not always terror that converts 
a soul. When we find that all is 
vanity ; that our fair ideals are to be 
broken; that jealousy and peevish- 
ness intrude into the sanctuary of 
home, as with Geraint ; that aati. 
lins are but men after all; that the 
Launcelots whom we wildly worship 
are not for us; when we make suc 
discoveries as these, all these shattered 
dreams are as “schoolmasters to bring 
us unto Christ.” 

Arthur’s painful experience of hu- 
man nature is also, I think, profoundly 
religious. Many high and noble na- 
tures do not sufficiently believe in the 
New Testament teaching about the 
human heart ; they expect to regen- 
erate it by their pet scheme, their 
Round Table; they are disappointed. 
The poet’s line is monotonous, the 
sculptor’s statue is r, compared 
with the perfect ideal which floated 
before them. They could not repre- 
sent it perfectly, fecal they were 
weak in their materials, in the crumb- 
ling stone of human speech, in the hard 
white marble. So man cannot carve 
out the high ideal of the moral law 
into action, because he is “ weak 


through the flesh.” Not in the pride 


of triumphant virtue, but sinful, hum- 
bled, weeping, shall he attain to holi- 
ness. Is not this the teaching which 
Arthur receives ? 

And thirdly, is not (as Bishop But- 
ler teaches us) the “efficacy of repent- 
ance,” one of the special lessons which 
nature cannot give us, and which is 
peculiar to the Gospel? Is not the 
entire legend, as traced by Mr. Ten- 
nyson, a series of altar-stairs leading 
up to the Cross? It is no random 
line, it is a deep solemn purpose which 
makes Arthur tell Guinevere of “lean- 
ing upon our fair father Christ,” and 
so entering into a home where all 
things are pure. 
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THE weather had been unusually sul- 
try, even for Gibraltar, and both the 
officers and men were not a little 
pleased at having completed their day’s 
performance on the Alamada, where 
the regiment had undergone its half- 
yearly inspection by our venerable 
Governor. 

We had been drilled incessantly 
during the preceding fortnight; and 
what with the usual round of guards, 
regimental duty, and courts martial, 
together with a fair sprinkling of balls 
and private theatricals, winding up 
with three hours’ grill in a tight fit- 
ting tunic and stock, I felt fairly done 
up, and was glad to substitute a loose 
flannel costume for my uniform, and 
seek repose in the garrison library. 

I had been reading a little of the 
history of the ey, from 
the old times when Taric and his 
bands swept through its plains, fo- 
rests, and mountains, down to the 
period when Boabdil abandoned the 
cause of the Crescent in the fair king- 
dom of Granada, and the last rem- 
nant of his followers had perished 
miserably in the Sierra Vermeja. 
Washington Irving had, to a certain 
extent, been my study in these mat- 
ters; and the magic charm of his oe 
and the veil of romance which he has 
cast about the whole story of the 
Moors of Granada, had excited my 
imagination, and caused me to indulge 
in half-dreamy reveries as I lay in the 
darkened reading-room. Visions came 
to me of those days when the swarthy 
Moor kept watch and ward over this 
fortress, portions of which still attest 
the skill of the once mighty conquerors 
of Spain. I fancied the streets filled 
with turbaned warriors, returning 
from some bloody foray through the 
Christian villages, welcomed home by 
dark-eyed houris, and followed by 
trains of Christian captives. Allah- 
il-Allah seemed to sound from mina- 
rets which have long since mouldered 
away; and troops of wild horsemen, 
with lance and pennon and gleaming 
scimitar, seemed to flash in mimic 
combat across the “neutral ground.” 


I was not long left to the enjoy- 
ment of such fancies, being roused 
through the untiring energy of a long 


speckled-leg sandfly, who, having 
squatted himself upon my forehead, 
was busily engaged in procuring a re- 
sin from my already fevered blood. 

reathing an anathema against the 
insect creation, I rose and passing 
through groups of Jews, Turks, infi- 
dels, and heretics, proceeded to my 
quarters, to dress for mess. 

I need not weary my readers with 
the details of an inspection dinner. 
Suffice it to say, that when the band 
burst out into “God save the Queen,” 
I could not restrain an involuntary 
sigh of relief. With the cloth van- 
ished all appearance of restraint 
amongst the youngsters; the older 
hands steadily sipped their port and 
claret; and all fell gradually into con- 
versation. Pic-nics to the “Cork- 
wood,” and to the “Falls ;” boating 
parties, and rides into the interior of 
Andalusia, were planned and dis- 
cussed, and all seemed anxious to se- 
cure a holiday after their late confine- 
ment and hard work. 

We adjourned to the anteroom, 
where two whist-tables were estab- 
lished, at one of which the Governor 
was seated, supported by solemn old 
colonels, who, intent upon their game, 
every now and then darted terrific 
glances at the second table, which was 
occupied by a more juvenile party, 
whose half suppressed merriment 
showed how lightly gains and losses 
weighed upon young and joyous hearts. 
I sat at an open window watching the 
scene, when a bright-cheeked, dark- 
haired youth joined me, and alluding 
to the after-dinner conversation, in- 
formed me that he and another officer 
intended to start in his little boat, 
La Senorita, the following morning, 
for Tangier, and asked me if I would 
join them. 

I was delighted at the opportunity 
which presented itself of accomplish- 
ing one of the long-desired wishes of 
my life at Gibraltar—that of seeing 
the Moor in his own country. 

On the following day we passed 
through the crowded market-place in 
the Waterport ditch of the fortress; 
and after purchasing a large quantity 
of luscious grapes, Secale known as 
“Ladies’ fingers,” for a small amount 
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of money, we proceeded to join our 
boatman on the quay, from whence 
we pushed off to where La Senorita 
lay most appropriately moored off the 
ladies’ bathing-place. She was a small 
half-decked boat, of about five tons ; 
and being five souls in all on board, 
we were of course prepared to rough 
it most thoroughly—cooking, eating, 
and sleeping on the same boards. Our 
crew consisted of a man and a youth, 
the former of whom, a swarthy Gib- 
raltarian or “Scorpion,” could, I fancy, 
tell mysterious tales of engagements 
with, and escapes from, amine costa, 
when employed, as most of his class 
frequently are at Gibraltar, in the 
contraband coasting trade. We were 
not unmindful to lay in a sufficient 
stoek of provisions for our voyage, 
comprising hams, pies, sausages, eggs, 
and a few minor commodities, not for- 
getting a few bottles of wine. To 
these Pedro, our boatman, added a bag 
of charcoal, some onions; tomatos, and 
oil, and we strongly suspected him of 
having smuggled a little garlic and 
aguadiente for his own special use. 

To hoist our sails and weigh our 
anchor was the work of but a few mo- 
ments; and shortly before noon we 
were standing out for the quarantine 
hulk through the maze of small ship- 

ing which crowded the harbour. 
yond was the man-of-war anchor- 
age, in those days untenanted by a 
single pendant, but where now a fleet 
of line-of-battle ships, of which Eng- 
land may well be proud, floats majes- 
tically, their huge, black sides, brist- 
ling with cannon, looking as grim and 
as wicked as the frowning batteries 
which command them, and their tall 
masts pointed into the clear blue sky, 
seeming to rival the pinnacles of the 
rock of Gibraltar itself. 

The wind was due north, but there 
was little of it, and we stood straight 
across for Apes hill on the Barbary 
coast, the Mons Abyla of the ancients 
—the second pillar of Hercules. 
From thence we hoped to catch the 
inshore current, which would assist 
us in reaching Tangier bay, avoiding 
the strong and ceaseless stream which 
flows through the centre of the gut in 
the opposite direction. Almost be- 
calmed, and carried more to the east 
than we hadanticipated by the stream, 
we did not approach the opposite 
coast till later than we had calculated 
upon. Keeping at a prudent distance 
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from the base of the rocky hills, we 
coasted slowly along, endeavouring 
with our glasses to find a trace, among 
the caverns or clefts of the rocks, of 
human habitations, if such those can 
be classed in which dwell the wild 
and ferocious tribes inhabiting the 
country between Ceuta and Tangier. 
These people are probably of the same 
race as the once far-famed Barbary 
pirates ; if such be the case, they have 
fallen from their former greatness, 
but they are not the less cruel to 
those whom chance throws in their 
way; and setting their Emperor at 
defiance, they plunder whatever vessel 
falls into their hands, being perfectly 
indifferent as to the flag under which 
she may be sailing. It is not till 
night that one is aware that the wild 
shore is inhabited; then the numerous 
fires gleaming from the rocks and in 
the valleys denote the existence of 
men in a tract apparently fit only for 
the wild boar and jackall. 

It was near midnight when the 
lights of Tangier warned us that we 
were approaching our destination. 
We had for nearly four hours been 
guided on our way by the stars only, 
and a breeze having sprung up, our 
little boat shot rapidly through the 
mimic waves, tossing flakes of phos- 
phorie light upon its deck. At 
length, hearing the sound of the surf 
breaking on the sandy beach, we cast 
anchor, and one in the stern under an 
awning, ancther in the little cabin in 
the forecastle, all were soon asleep, I 
preferring the solitude of the half- 
deck, wrapped in a large cloak as a 
protection against the heavy dews. 

The intense heat of the morning 
sun upon my face awoke me early; 
and rousing my companions, we 
looked about us, and found that we 
had anchored a little distance from 
the water-port, where we landed after 
breakfast. 

The town has a pretty appearance 
when viewed from the sea, being 
nestled in between two hills, the 
highest of which is crowned by the 
citadel; lines of fortifications and 
batteries descend to the shore, where 
they overhang the remains of a fine 
mole existing when Tangier was in 
our possession, but which we wanton- 
ly destroyed on resigning it. Along 
the sea wall are further ranges of bat- 
teries, the meee of which is 
much injured by their being white- 
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washed. Like most eastern towns, 
its houses are generally flat roofed, 
the streets built without any pretence 
to regularity, and as the ground rises 
from the shore, the irregular jumble 
of roofs and walls rising one over the 
other, interspersed with the towers of 
the mosques, is, on the whole, pleas- 
ing. On this day, being Sunday, the 
town had a peculiarly animated ap- 
pearance, owing to the standards of 
the various nations being hoisted 
over their respective consulates, whilst 
high above all the white flag of Islam 
floated from the mosque tower, call- 
ing the faithful to prayer. No bell 
tolled forth its summons to Chris- 
tian worship, however; and of the 
cathedral and seven churches which, 
by old plans, appear to have existed 
in former days, all have doubtless 
since been converted into temples for 
“true believers.” 

Notwithstanding the antipathy 
with which all Christians areregarded 
by the Moors, I landed for the first 
time on their own territory with feel- 
ings of a far different nature towards 
them. Indeed I cannot help admiring 
their character insome points. Their 
devotion to their religion, their truth- 
fulness, their former greatness and 
proficiency in allthe arts and sciences, 
and their high state of civilization, 
when the rest of Europe was savage 
and barbarous, cannot fail to awaken 
feelings of interest, ifnot of sympathy, 
whilst the dignity of their demeanour, 
and the orderly nature and conduct of 
those of theirnation whoreside among 
us at Gibraltar, cannot fail to com- 
mand respect.* Though constantly in 
the habit of seeing them I was wholly 
unprepared for the variety of features 
as well as costume which is to be 
met with at Tangier. Some are fair 
skinned as ourselves, with noble-look- 
ing, delicately-formed features, others, 
on the contrary, are black as jet, 
whilst among the wild and ferocious 
looking inhabitants of the Riff coast 
are found rich, deep, brown skins, 
black, gleaming eyes, and curly black 
hair, cut close, except at the back of 
the head, where it is allowed to grow 
into a long, curly lock, falling down 
along the back. The latter tribe seem 
indifferent about wearing the turban, 
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and generally have that impoverished 
and wild appearance which indicates 
their unsettled mode of life. 

In the market place and in the ba- 
zaar the most motley assemblage is, 
of course, to be met with. There are 
to be found huddled together, Jews, 
Moors, high and low, rich and poor, 
Arabs from the Desert, and Riffians, 
ugly women, asses, horses, and camels 
—a perfect Babel. Except amongst 
the Jews, we could not fail being 
struck with the stateliness and gravity 
of demeanour of nearly every man 
that we met with, and in some this 
was coupled with a wild freedom and 
activity, the result of their wander- 
ing habits. 

"The city of Tangier covers but a 
small extent of ground, being about 
700 yards long by 450 yards in 
breadth, but from the narrowness 
and tortuous course of the lanes 
(streets there are none) it appears con- 
siderably larger than it really is, and 
its geography is more difficult to learn 
than that of an English town of five 
times its extent. We, of course, had 
a guide, a Moor, who was well ac- 
quainted with English, and who un- 
dertook to show us the sights of this 
most filthy town. Our first visit was 
to the Vice-Consul, who, in the ab- 
sence of his chief, Mr. Drummond 
Hay, was busily engaged in preparing 
a mail for England to forward by us 
to Gibraltar. We then followed our 
cicerone to a Jew’s shop, where the 
crafty old cheat, having heard of our 
arrival, and being no doubt in league 
with our guide, Hamet, took care to 
spread out his most tempting commo- 
dities. On every article a pricedouble 
its worth is placed. This the pur- 
chaser must beat down to what the 
guide, or his own knowledge, tells him 
is the proper one. ‘Terrific, in our 
case, was the bargaining between 
Hamet and the Jew; the former say- 
ing between whiles in a knowing 
manner, “I know the price—never 
mind—him blackguard Jew,” adding, 
with a shake of his head, and a look 
of pious horror, “dam blackguard ;” 
the latter, of course, expostulating 
in the energetic manner of his race, 
earnestly pleaded the excellence of 
his goods, their cheapness and curio- 


* During the whole period that I was quartered at Gibraltar I never heard of 
an instance of a Moor being charged at the police court of any offence. 
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sity, and our great wantofthem. He 
threw his body into all manner of 
contortions, while his face assumed a 
comical look expressive of the utter 
ruin it would be to him to dispose of 
his goods at the price we offered. At 
length when, with perfect unconcern, 
we prepared to leave the shop, he 
frantically besought that the articles 
should be taken at the price we 
named, and hastened to produce fresh 
boxes to tempt us with their contents. 
Cushions embroidered in gold, in vel- 
vet, or leather, pocket-books and 
cigar cases of similar workmanship, 
scarfs, shawls, haiks, burnooses, coral 
bracelets, swords, guns and daggers, 
silver mounted and inlaid, together 
with beautiful brass trays, engraved 
and painted in arabesque patterns, 
and hosts of other articles, were dis- 
played upon the counter, and were so 
tempting, that it required no small 
amount of self-control to avoid spend- 
ing all our money when we thought 
of those at home to whom a present 
of such things would give pleasure. 
At length, having completed our 
urchases, Hamet thought the next 
t thing to exhibit to us would be 
a rich Jew’s house (the old sinner 
took good care not to take us to a 
Moorish one), and accordingly he 
conducted us to one belonging to a 
wealthy merchant, where we saw 
nothing worth relating as far as archi- 
tecture is concerned. The inmates 
were, however, rather more interest- 
ing. Going up stairs we reached a 
large room, and were taken aside into 
a small closet off one end of it, where 
were three venerable-looking men. A 
more picturesque group it would be 
difficult to imagine. The principal 
and oldest of the trio reclined on a 
richly covered couch, wrapped in a 
flowing robe, listening with apparent 
earnestness to the words which fell 
from one of his companions, who, 
seated on a carpet, was reading from 
a huge folio lying open upon his knees. 
At a little distance, sitting upon the 
floor, was the third, apparently of 
inferior rank or position from the 
other two. All were dressed diffe- 
rently from those of their nation 
whom we had met with in the streets 
and shops, and wore large, coloured 
turbans, from which their gray locks 
escaped, flowing down upon their 
shoulders, and mingling with their 
beards. They looked up for an in- 
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stant at our entrance, but did not 
move, nor did the reading, which was 
conducted in a low, monotonous tone, 
cease. Not wishing to interrupt 
them, we relieved them of what must 
have been our disagreeable presence, 
much to the surprise of our guide, 
who, shaking his head ominously, de- 
clared that they were “three shock- 
ing big blackguards.” It was alto- 
gether very evident that the unfor- 
tunate Israelites held no very high 
place in Master Hamet’s estima- 
tion. Our next introduction was to 
the lady of the house, who, on being 
sent for, soon made her appearance, 
and was led forward by the officious 
Hamet pretty much as he would have 
shown off a horse. She was appa- 
rently very young, her complexion 
was exquisitely clear and transparent, 
all her features were fine and regular, 
hermouth at once expressive of sweet- 
ness and archness, and when her lips 
were parted to speak to us in Spanish, 
which she did in themost musical and 
softest of tones, she displayed a set of 
teeth white as ivory, and of perfect 
regularity. Her forehead struck me 
as being low; but her large, lustrous 
eyes, ever varying in expression, and 
delicately arched eyebrows made up 
for any deficiency in the upper part 
of herface. Being married, her head 
was shaved, but she wore bands of 
black hair, probably her own, on each 
side of herface. I wassostruck with 
her radiant beauty that I scarcely had 
time to remark her dress, further than 
that it was of rich material, profusel 
embroidered in or interwoven with 
gold, and altogether extremely mag- 
nificent. We supposed that she was 
the show beauty of the place, as she 
seemed in no way disconcerted by the 
intrusion of which we were guilt 
through Hamet’s instrumentality. 
much envied my companion’s volu- 
bility as he chatted away in Spanish 
with the fair Jewess, but time pressed 
upon us, and we were compelled to 
take our leave, and follow our guide 
tothe next lion with a sight of which 
he had arranged to favour us. What 
a contrast it was to that we had left! 
Passing through a series of narrow 
streets, we arrived at the castle and 
citadel ; the former name applying to 
the ancient Moorish walls and towers 
which crown the highest portion of 
the city, and the latter to the more 
modern, but equally ruined, fortifica- 
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tions which surround them. Within 
these are the prison, the palace of the 
Bashaw, and the ruins of the resi- 
dence of the Portuguese Governor ; 
besides many other buildings and 
courts in a similar state of decay. I 
had heard and read of human habita- 
tions so foul and filthy, and so miser- 
able as to make one shudder to think 
that any creatures, moulded after 
God’s own image, should dwell within 
them; but it was not till I had seen 
the interior of a Moorish prison, that 
I could realize the descriptions of 
such places, or was aware of the 
amount of suffering that could be en- 
dured by the human frame. The only 
comfort which is allowed to the poor 
wretches confined within the walls of 
this den of misery, is the light of 
heaven, as they are permitted to make 
use of the courts which are open to 
thesky. But what does it avail them, 
further than to reveal the wan and 
wasted features of their companions, 
whose emaciated bodies and discol- 
oured skins are but partially concealed 
by the filthy rags which hang around 
them? It reminds them that they 
have no bed save the hard stones 
on which to rest their weary aching 
limbs, aching for want of that free- 
dom with which they have been ac- 
customed to traverse their deserts and 
mountains: it shows likewise the filth 
of the floors and of the walls. Their 
release they know not when to expect, 
depending as it does upon the caprice 
of the governor, or upon death, who, 
attended by all the horrors of a pro- 
longed starvation, is not an unfre- 

uent visitor in this dismal abode. 
The state (if such it can be called) 
does not support its prisoners; and 
happy, or rather less miserable are 
those who have friends, or, as Hamet 
expressed it, “Papa and Mama,” to 
bring them their daily food, for in no 
other way can they procure it, unless 
charity comes to their aid, or they are 
fortunate enough to earn a trifle by 
working in straw. We distributed 
through a hole in the great iron-bound 
gate, a couple of baskets full of 
loaves, to asqualid and hungry crowd, 
who gathered around the opening. 
It was a horrible sight to see the fa- 
mished wretches whorushed with out- 
stretched hands to the door, their 
cheeks pale and sunken, their eye- 
balls glaring, their features distorted 
by want, and their persons covered 
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with filth, by which the whole atmos- 
phere was infected. Most of the pri- 
soners appeared to be mountaineers of 
the wildest class ; poor wretches who 
probably had never heard that it was 
a crime to rob, or to commit deeds of 
violence, till they are caught, brought 
up to judgment, and cast into prison, 
where they find little to impress them 
with any respect for law or govern- 
ment. At times, when a crime has 
been committed, and the suspected 
and often guilty person cannot be 
found, some of his relations are seized 
and incarcerated, until the real culprit 
comes forward and surrenders himself. 
We saw, at the time of our visit, two 
handsome youths who were confined 
in the guard-room of the prison for 
no crime of their own, but because 
their brother, who was known to have 
robbed a traveller a few days pre- 
viously, was not forthcoming. 

We were glad to turn away from 
this sad and sickening sight, and to 
follow our guide to the Palace. Like 
its rivals, the Alhambra of Granada, 
and the Alcazar of Seville, its exterior 
is gloomy enough; but within are 
sunny courts, gardens, and fountains, 
into which open small, yet well pro- 
portioned chambers, in a good state 
of preservation. All were tenantless 
and unfurnished; and we were in- 
formed that the last time they were in- 
habited was on the occasion of a visit 
of inspection to the town being paid 
by one of the then Emperor’s sons. 
The decoration of these rooms was 
exceedingly rich; the curious stucco on 
the walls, and the carved wooden ceil- 
ings, in both of which the arabesque 
pattern abounded, were brilliantly 
painted, and were untouched by the 
Christians of former days, who were 
wont to conceal the heathenish sym- 
bols and moral precepts with which 
their ancient conquerors delighted to 
adorn their abodes, by hideous coat- 
ings of whitewash. ‘The floors of the 
various courts and chambers were 
either of marble or of coloured tiles, 
arranged in various patterns. That 
portion of the building set apart for 
the harem, was by far the most gor- 
geous in ornamentation; but its doors, 
thickly studded with huge nails, and 
furnished with bolts, and the few but 
closely barred and latticed windows, 
reminded us of the jealous care with 
which the fair inmates were guarded 
from the outside world. From the wo- 
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men’s apartments we passed through 
a court paved with marble, and sur- 
rounded by pillars of the same ma- 
terial, in the centre of which was a 
large but silent fountain, to the Hall 
of Justice. There, seated on an ele- 
vated bench in a corner of the room, 
the Cadi sits in judgment, and pro- 
nounces sentence upon the miserable 
culprit brought before him. Along 
the walls were stone seats for the offi- 
cers of the court, and at the foot of a 
few marble steps at the further end, 
the criminal receives on his bare back 
the number of stripes awarded to 
him by his arbitrary judge. On the 
morning of our visit, one fellow had 
rot 700 blowsfrom athick cane, which 

e bore without a murmur till the 
moment of his release, when he fell 
to the ground uttering fearful curses 
against his accusers and his judge, 
and was conveyed away to prison—a 
dismal hospital for a bruised and 
bleeding body. 

Returning from the castle, we sur- 
prised a Moorish damsel rushing into 
the quiet street after a child. Not 
expecting to see any one, she had ne- 
glected the precaution of covering her 
face; but on perceiving us she sup- 
plied the want with the skirt of her 
only article of dress, an act of modesty 
on her part which seemed -_ un- 
called for, and which certainly would 
have been open to very grave doubts 
in a more civilized country. 

Hamet was particularly anxious 
that we should see the manufacture 
of the copper coinage of the country, 
and we were accordingly conducted 
into dismal underground cellars, where 
Israelites, nearly naked, and covered 
with filth and perspiration, busily 
plied their trade, guarded by Moorish 
soldiers. It was stiflingly hot, and 
offensive to a degree neither easy to 
conceive, nor pleasant to describe ; 
and as there was nothing very re- 
markable to be seen, we were not 
sorry to emerge into a purer atmos- 
phere. i 

Passing through the bazaar, having 
experienced some little difficulty in 
making our way through the crowd 
of men, old women, donkeys, and 
camels who thronged the square, we 
left the walls of the town and walked 
through some of the western environs, 
where we saw, in the market gardens, 
oxen employed in treading out the 
corn in the most primitive fashion. 
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Many of the consuls have gardens 
outside the walls, but we were unable 
to visit any except those belonging to 
the Swedish Consul, which, though 
pretty, were wholly wanting in neat- 
ness of keeping, and, at the season of 
our visit, were not remarkably gay. 
The grounds were laid out in walks 
and grass plots, planted with acacias, 
plantains, oleanders, and a few other 
flowering shrubs, together with some 
rows of cypress, which gave them 
rather a funereal character. 

In the evening we dined with the 
Vice-Consul, where we were waited 
upon by a Moorish servant in a 
snow-white turban, who, for cleanli- 
ness, dignity, general attention, and, 
above all, quietness, surpassed any 
English servant it had ever been my 
fortune to meet. Dinner over and 
our pipes smoked, we bade adieu to 
our host, and started on our return to 
our little vessel, which all the day had 
been left to the tender mercies of 
Pedro. To leave the town, however, 
was not so easy a matter as we had 
anticipated, for, owing to the gates 
being shut, and no one being permitted 
to pass through without an order from 
the Governor, which it was then too 
late to procure, there remained no- 
thing to be done but to scale the wall. 
This we accomplished without any in- 
terruption on the part of the garrison, 
and we reached the shore in safety, 
where a boat was waiting to carry us 
on board. Of course we could not 
have made our exit so easily had the 
sentinels been very watchful, or the 
fortifications been in a good state of 
repair, or of a very formidable nature ; 
but, such as they were, a few words 
describing them may not be amiss. 

The town is situated on the west 
side of the bay of Tangier, and has 
but little elevation above the sea, its 
greatest being at the north-western 
angle, on which is situated the an- 
cient Moorish castle and more modern 
citadel. It is surrounded by a high 
wall of great antiquity, about a mile 
and a-half in circuit, a portion of 
which is said to be Roman, but, as far 
as we could judge, the whole had the 
appearance of being of Moorish con- 
struction ; and its numerous flanking 
towers and high battlements must 
have given it a character for strength 
in former days. Now, however— 
though, doubtless, the masonry is of 
considerable toughness—it would soon 
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crumble away before a few cannon 
placed in position at 1,000 yards’ dis- 
tance, being exposed to view to the 
foundations. ‘The approaches to it 
from the land are unflanked, and, in- 
deed, the whole of the land defences 
of the town, consisting of a continuous 
wall 800 yards long to the west, and 
another of about 400 yards long to 
the north, may be said to be entirely 
useless against the modern system of 
attack. “ih the western front are two 
sally ports, one of which was formerly 
called the Catherine port, probably 
after Catherine of Braganza, of whose 
dowry Tangier formeda portion. On 
the sea-face a few old guns and mor- 
tars were mounted, some of English 
manufacture, but their carriages were 
in a wretched condition, and the guns 
themselves appeared to be in that 
state when they are more dangerous 
to friend than to foe. The parapets 
of the batteries are thin, and the gun 
platforms rude and uneven. The 
citadel and the remains of a fort 
overhanging the mole alone give any 
evidence of the school of modern 
engineering, and there, bastions and 
curtains had been erected, cutting it 
off from the lower portion of the town. 
These works were, in all probability, 
constructed during the occupation of 
the place by the Portuguese, but were 
abandoned and, to a certain extent, 
destroyed by the English, whose. cof- 
fers were too much impoverished in 
the days of the merry monarch to 
afford keeping a garrison within its 
walls for any Rogth of time. Report 
also states (though such tales must 
be slander) that the colonels of cer- 
tain regiments—fast men of their day, 
no doubt, and fond of good living and 
of gay society —represented sostrongly 
at Court the dulness of being shut up 
within the scanty precincts of the 
fortress, with the certainty of being 
shot if a head were raised above 
the rampart, that the decision to 
withdraw the troops was not a little 
hastened thereby. In those days the 
harbour was formed by two moles 
running out for a distance of about 
750 yards into the sea ; the outer mole 
was flanked by the guns of the fort, 
and started from beneath its walls. 
It was of considerable width, with a 
return at the further end containing 
some powerful batteries. The ruins 
of these works are now covered at 
high water, making the approach to 
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the water gate of the town, called in 
the old maps “the Sandwich Port,” 
rather dangerous. We counted alto- 
gether nearly 150 embrasures from 
our boat, all bearing upon the har- 
bour ; and, no doubt, were they filled 
with cannon well served, they would 
prove formidable to shipping in case 
of an attack by sea. 

We had arranged to follow the 
Spanish coast in returning to Gibral- 
tar ; and the wind being fair and the 
current in our favour, we stood across 
for the lighthouse of Tarifa, where 
we anchored at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, La Senorita conduct- 
ing herself in a most satisfactory 
manner, and keeping us perfectly dry, 
notwithstanding that the wind was 
fresh and the sea rather inclined to be 
chopping. Taking up our position in 
a sheltered nook behind the island, 
we placed Pedro in charge, and hav- 
ing satisfied the officials that we were 
not Moors in disguise come over to 
assert their rights and resume posses- 
sion of their ancient lordships, we 
were permitted to land. - One of our 
party was acquainted with an officer 
quartered in the town, who conducted 
us over the principal lion of the 
place, the castle of the once powerful 
family of the Guzmans. Like Tan- 
gier, the town is surrounded by walls 
of Moorish construction, and the 
horse-shoe arch and traces of Mosaic 
work in coloured tiles are not unfre- 

uently met with. Tarifa is, perhaps, 
the most essentially Moorish town of 
all those of Andalusia, not so much 
from possessing palaces or mosques, 
such as those of Seville, Granada, and 
Cordova, but from the fact of the 
original tortuous streets and battle- 
mented walls still existing, and, above 
all, from some of the women still re- 
taining the custom of partially con- 
cealing their faces, a proceeding which, 
as far as we could judge in our short 
stay, would not be likel ever to cause 
a serious outbreak on the part of the 
male population of the town. We 
had not time to hunt up the traces of 
the siege of Tarifa, where, as all my 
readers, no doubt, know, that brave 
old Irishman, Gough, won his first 
laurels at the head of his heroic Irish 
Fusiliers, aided by the skill and de- 
termination of Major C. Felix Smith, 
of the Engineers, who, if report speaks 
truly, withstood a whisper of sur- 
render in no measured terms. Be 
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that as it may, however, the defence 
of Tarifa, ill-garrisoned, ill-supplied, 
unprovided with any modern fortifi- 
cations, and with breaches in its old 
ruinous walls, was one of the most 
brilliant episodes of the Peninsular 
war. 

We had observed during the day 
heavy clouds of smoke hanging over 
the hills behind the town, and as 
night closed in, their summits be- 
came capped with flame, and a 
lurid glare spread over their sides. 
Presently the moon rose to seaward, 
and, unobscured by a single cloud, 
shed a stream of silvery light upon 
the rippling waters. The waves broke 
with a soft murmuring upon the shore 
and gurgled around the hull of our 
boat ; all else was silent, and we 
dropped off to sleep, lulled by those 
sounds and by the gentle rocking of 
our little vessel. 

Before sunrise the following morn- 
ing we were again under weigh, and 
soon after rounding the point and 
lighthouse of Tarifa, we caught the 
faint outline of the rock of Gibraltar, 
waking in the misty morning like 
some gigantic monster who had risen 
up out of the deep to see how things 


Art-UnIons are becoming recognised 
institutions—their value as important 
aids towards the progress of art is 
well understood—and their interests 
and management are guarded by le- 
gislative enactment. The aggregate 
amount of money which they are the 
means of circulating amongst artists 
is very large ; and if by any mischance 
they should cease from their opera- 
tions, it would be a serious blow to a 
vast number of those who now derive 
an honourable, though often a preca- 
rious, income from the practice of 
art. Before the advent of these asso- 
ciations, art, except possibly in Lon- 
don, was in a miserable position. 
Tuition and portrait painting formed 
the occupations that afforded most 
remuneration. To follow landscape 

ainting, or the higher and more am- 
Pitious walk of historical delineation, 
was to be a beggar, and to be sneered 
at as an idiot by all the comfortable, 
well-to-do class who think man’s 
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were going on in the upper world. 
Soon the sound of the morning gun 
came booming over the waters, the 
well-known features of the rock were 

dually unfolded to our view, and 
in a couple of hours after gunfire we 
again found ourselves at anchor off 
the ae lace. Numbers of wo- 
men and children were issuing from 
the land-port gate, and directed their 
steps towards a couple of mysterious 
houses, built upon piles in the water, 
within whose walls strange transfor- 
mations were effected by those who 
entered in graceful matillas and pro- 
fuse petticoats, and were seen to 
emerge, some with queer little caps 
on their heads and some without, and 
all clad in a long, dingy garment, 
more like the Noah’s ark costume of 
an ultra-Tractarian divine of the pre- 
sent day than any which a daughter 
of Eve ought willingly select to en- 
velope her fair person in. 

So ended our expedition, only one 
of many which enlivened the mono- 
tony of garrison life, and caused me 
to look back with pleasure to the 
period spent in the far-famed fortress 
of Gibraltar. 


only mission is to make money, and 
who deride genius. 

lt is a remarkable circumstance in 
the ee of art that the people 
should of themselves have hit upon 
the most effectual means of advancing 
it. For many years exhortations on 
the necessity of cultivating the fine 
arts had been reiterated, and the 
example of ancient and contemporary 
nations cited to prove the utility of 
such panmaee as contributing to na- 
tional greatness. From time to time 
much valuable effort had been ex- 
pended in endeavouring to arouse 
the public from apathy. Parliament 
voted money to import antique re- 
mains and establish national galleries 
—Royalty founded academies—the 
aristocracy patronised artists—but it 
seemed that the people would be 
neither tempted nor lectured into a 
taste for art. The enlightened and 
cultivated few almost gave up further 
efforts in despair ; when, at length, 
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the people seized upon the Art-Union 
fee Led by men of thought and 
taste in various localities, they com- 
bined small sums, in the hope that a 
few amongst them would obtain works 
beyond their individual means of ac- 
quiring. Art has in consequence been 
moreadvanced within the last twent 
years than the entire century whic 
preceded. 

Art-Unions have, in fact, done for 
the artist what modern periodical 
literature has for the author. Neither 
has now to fawn and cringe before 
capricious patrons; no longer need 
they spunge for dinners. Authors do 
not at present live in garrets, or un- 
dergo the vicissitudes graphically de- 
scribed by Johnson in his “ Life of 
Savage,” and which the great lexi- 
cographer himself had to contend 
against, in common with the majority 
of the distinguished writers of his 
day. If Art-Unions had existed in 
the time of Wilson, that English 
Claude, as he has been called, would 
not have had to battle through a 
long life of indigence and poverty ; 
no necessity then would he have ha 
to carry his paintings to the pawn- 
office. Moreland might not, in such 
a case, have had to seek a refuge in 
dissipation ; nor, possibly, might Barry 
have been the disappointed eccentric 
he became. The courtly Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, if pinched by poverty, 
might have been a very different per- 
sonage from the prosperous, bland, 
and smiling President of the Royal 
Academy. Had there been Art-Un- 
ions would Wiilkie’s “ Village Poli- 
ticians” have brought him but thirt 

ineas? and the “Blind Fiddler,” 

fty? Or if our own Irish Maga had 
existed in those times, Oliver Gold- 
smith might have got something very 
different for the “Vicar of Wake- 
field” than twenty guineas. 

It would be curious to speculate 
upon what might be the present po- 
sition of art in these countries if 
we never had Art-Unions. Portrait 

ainting was the sheet-anchor of the 
British artist. Photography has ap- 
pee and nearly annihilated that 

elp to hisincome. Such a furor has 
ssed the public for these unceas- 

ing and monotonous repetitions—like- 
nesses, unquestionably, but utterly 
destitute of artistic feeling or treat- 
ment, and rarely evincing the slightest 
perception of the principles of art— 
that the portrait-painter’s occupation 
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is well-nigh gone. Without artists 
there can be no art; and unless it 
afford, at least, aliving, who would fol- 
low it as a profession. The only great 
artists that would remain when the 

resent race becomes extinct would 

e the sign-painter and the decorator. 
Art is a noble profession. Ten thou- 
sand pities would it be if a race of 
chemico-machinists, with their three- 
legged cameras, their solutions, their 
nitrates and hypo-sulphites, their 
baths and wash-houses, should usurp 
its place. Photography, as an hand- 
maid of art, would prove of vast ser- 
vice to the student in studying nature; 
but her ambition soars above that, 
humble station: she aspires to dis- 
place that respectable matron, Fine 
Art, from the legitimate position long 
and worthily occupied ; and it is not 
her fault if she does not flaunt in the 
vacated place, like Miss Horrocks, at 
old Sir Pitt Crawley’s piano, making 
believe to sing Italian sonatas, arrayed 
in the cast-off finery of the defunct 
Lady of Castle Crawley. 

Before Art-Unions were established 
collectors would have nothing but 
Old Masters. The truth was, they 
were but few in their collections; 
most of the works were modern 
enough. Sketches and studies made 
by young artists in foreign galleries 
were eagerly purchased by picture 
dealers ; and having been vamped-u 
by inferior hands, werelined, ieounel: 
cracked, and restored, finally appear- 
ing as chef d’ceuvres, in various in- 
stances to the astonishment of the 
artists who had originally produced 
them. In some cases men of talent 
were forced by dire necessity to sup- 
ply Old Masters to the dealers, who 
readily sold these at large prices. 
Very small portions of the sums 
which even these pictures realized, 
found their way into the poor artists’ 
pockets. Happily, however, all this 
is changed. The manufacture of Old 
Masters no longer pays. Our nobility 
and gentry have acquired a true and 
genuine taste for art. Numbers of 
fine collections of modern works now 
— their mansions, like the magni- 

cent gift to the nation of the Vernon 


Gallery ; and genuine specimens of 
the old masters replace the pseudo 
ones; which latter have found con- 
genial admirers in a somewhat lower 
sphere of society. 

Before Art-Unions were established 
so little patronage existed, that art 
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necessarily languished, and public 
taste was ata low ebb. The first of 
these societies formed in Great Britain 
—the Royal Association for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in Scotland— 
may be said to have created a school 
of Scottish art, and to the encourage- 
ment which it afforded, the present 
high position of the Royal Scottish 
Academy is principally owing. It 
found the artists divided and dis- 
pirited, the Academy threatening to 
become extinct, and an universal apa- 
thy prevailing amongst the public as 
to its fate, or that of the art it was 
founded to promote. Now, after 
twenty-five years of the Association’s 
existence, how different is the pro- 
spect. Scottish art stands deservedly 
high, and the Academy, no longer a 
struggling body, announces in its last 
annual report that it hasinvestedasum 
of nearly £10,000, as a fund for con- 
tingencies, and retiring allowances to 
decayed or infirm artists, or their fa- 
milies. This Association at its start- 
ing judiciously confined its operations 
strictly to the encouragement of Scot- 
tish art. We say judiciously, although 
not favourable to exclusiveness or 
protection : when that which did not 
exist before has to be encouraged 
to develop itself, unless some protec- 
tive courses are adopted, the early 
efforts become blighted, and compe- 
tition chokes them. After a certain 
point has been reached, and a toler- 
able amount of development has ma- 
nifested itself, then protection ought 
to cease; if that which have been 
planted cannot sustain itself amid 
the healthy and invigorating breezes 
of legitimate competition, it deserves 
to perish, This course exactly has 
been pursued by the Edinburgh As- 
sociation, which for many years made 
no purchases except from native 
artists; but when the progress of 
Seottish art became sufficiently ob- 
vious to warrant free competition, 
the restrictive rule was abrogated, 
and the Art-Union became open to 
the purchase of the works of all 
artists. 

It is to be regretted that at the 
establishing of the Royal Irish Art- 
Union in 1840 a similar procedure 
was not adopted. The noblemen and 
gentlemen who formed its committee 
allowed themselves to be carried away 
by specious declamation upon free 
trade in art. They opened their ‘as- 
sociation to the works of all artists 
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irrespective of country ; but this, 
however admirable in theory, proved 
unfortunate in practice, for that Art- 
Union ultimately fell to the ground. 
No undertaking in Ireland was ever 
more enthusiastically supported by 
the public. The subscribers amount- 
ed to over 5,000 in some years; and 
there is every reason to suppose that 
the number would eventually have 
been even doubled, had a more satis- 
factory system of management been 
pursued ; but the artists became dis- 
couraged, and ultimately hostile at 
seeing so many hundreds of pounds 
spent on English and Scottish works 
while their own were returned to 
their studies out of the exhibitions 
unpurchased. 

The public was dissatisfied at delays 
and disappointments respecting the 
issue of the yearly prints, as well as 
at the selections made by the com- 
mittee; and from those causes of 
complaint resulted the extinction of 
the society in 1847. This was a 
great blow to art in Ireland; and 
although there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the committee were ac- 
tuated by any but the most conscien- 
tious motives, it is not the less to be 
deplored that they took the course 
they did. The society effected no 
permanent good. It brought no young 
artists forward, although it deviated 
from its proper function by offering 
premiums to artists, and trying to 
establish the nucleus of a National 
Gallery. Premiums to artists are not 
the most judicious means of encourag- 
ing art. The proper reward for in- 
dustry and talent is to make it remu- 
nerative. This the Art-Union could 
have done, and neglected to do; but 
it attempted what there was no ne- 
cessity for doing, and eventually left 
the arts in Ireland in even a worse 
position than at its foundation ; and 
what that position was may be gleaned 
from the fact stated at a public meet- 
ing in Dublin by a member of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, that in 
the exhibition of the year before the 
formation of the Royal Irish Art- 
Union, thirty shillings represented 
the amount of the sales effected. It 
was another unhappy consequence of 
this failure, that it became almost 
a matter of impossibility to engage 
public confidence in any Art-Union 
in Dublin ; and although several at- 
tempts, attended with more or less 
success, were made, they all alike 
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gedeally ceased to exist. Even the 
yal Hibernian Academy was on 
the point of dissolution in 1855. 

In the Art-Union Societies of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, and also of Glas- 
gow, the works were selected from 
the public exhibitions by a commit- 
tee, and afterwards distributed as 
prizes by lot among the subscribers ; 
but in the Art-Union of London, 
formed in 1837, the system of money 
prizes was adopted, by which a 
prize-holder pleased himself in the 
choice of a work from some one of 
the London Exhibitions ; and this 
latter plan has been found to work 
admirably. It would appear that 
this system is the most pleasing to 
the public at large as well as to ar- 
tists. The Committee of Selection 
plan has also its advantages ; but it 
is always open to the charge of 
favouritism, and may have a bias 
towards this or that particular style 
of art, whereas the money-prize is so 
like ordinary public patronage as to 
be almost identical with it in its 
practical bearing upon art. 

It was in Germany that Art-Union 
Societies took rise. They were some 
years in operation there before being 
introduced into this country. No 
prints were given to the subscribers. 
hese German societies simply in- 
tended the purchase of pictures by 
small individual contributions. The 
first year of the London Art-Union 
there were no prints issued, and the 
number of subscribers was only 465. 
In all subsequent years, however, the 
new principle was introduced of pub- 
lishing an engraving from a work 
selected by the committee, a copy of 
which was delivered to every sub- 
seriber; and the Art-Union of Scot- 
land, and all the Art-Unions since 
formed, have followedasimilar course, 
the engravings becoming larger and 
more expensive each succeeding year, 
until at last Art-Unions seem to be 
more like societies for the distribution 
of engravings, than the distribution 
of pictures and statuary, which was 
their original object. 

There is much difference of opinion 
as to whether the introduction of en- 
gravings was judicious. The art of 
engraving did not require any assist- 
ance from Art-Unions. The English 
school of engraving already stood very 
high. Engravers were well paid, and 
the print-publishing trade had proved 
aremunerative one. Publishers com- 
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plein tonteet the distribution of prints 
y Art-Union Societies has materially 
injured them ; and when the Act 
legalizing those associations was about 
being passed by Parliament, the print- 
yee gave it great opposition. 
t is certain that the print trade has 
greatly suffered of late years, to what- 
ever cause this may be owing. No 
publisher will now think of engaging 
In any important work without a 
large subscription in the first instance, 
and comparatively but few prints of 
any kind published. On the other 
hand, it is contended that the giving 
of a print is an inducement to join 
Art-Union Societies, and that without 
the print the subscriptions would be 
few. A large subscription list, how- 
ever, is not the best test of the effi- 
ciency of an Art-Union. It is the 
judicious expenditure of the fund, 
not its aggregate amount, which must 
be considered. As a mercantile test 
the latter, of course, is an excellent 
criterion, but it was not as mercan- 
tile speculations that Parliament sanc- 
tioned these organizations; the in- 
fringement of the Lottery Act was 
permitted because of the useful pur- 
pose those associations would serve in 
promoting a taste for the arts. 

The London Art- Union is now 
twenty-three years established. It 
has collected £254,143; the engrav- 
ings cost £64,623 ; and the prizes dis- 
tributed amounted to £ 138,662. Those 
two last items, however, do not cor- 
rectly give an idea of the relative ex- 
— upon prints and pictures, 
vecause amongst the prizes are in- 
cluded line and mezzotint engravings, 
large-sized lithographs, numerous 
etchings, and books of woodcuts, be- 
sides several series of outline engray- 
ings, all of which were given as minor 
prizes. It may also be questioned 
if the engravings issued by Art- 
Unions are as much valued as others 
published in the ordinary course of 
trade. No matter how excellent a 
thing may be, if it becomes too gene- 
ral it ceases to be held in estimation. 
Art-Union prints are sent out in 
thousands—sometimesin tens of thou- 
sands. One sees them everywhere; 
the eye gets fatigued with the con- 
stant recurrence of the same print, 
and at last it palls. It is now asign 
of mediocre taste to see Art-Union 
prints hanging up amongst the Lares 
and Penates. The man who frames 
them is supposed to be not difficult 
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to rom, nor gifted with many things 
to frame. 


Last year there was some dissatis- 
faction expressed by a portion of the 
London artists, at the large amount 
expended by the Art-Union upon en- 
gravings, and the comparatively small 
sum upon pictures out of the large 
fund subscribed ; a meeting was held, 
but nothing came of it. We question 
the propriety of much, if indeed of 
any, alteration being made in the ex- 
cellent management of the London 
Art-Union, which has already worked 
so well and given such general satis- 
faction to the subscribers ; it becomes, 
however, a widely different matter 
when the establishing of new Art- 
Unions is in question ; and when the 
idea was entertained of reviving Art- 
Unions in Dublin, considerations 
somewhat akin to those we have 
stated induced the formation of “the 
Art-Union of Ireland.” It was to 
rest upon the money-prize system, 
but to distribute no annual engrav- 
ings—although the subscription, simi- 
lar to the Art-Unions heretofore es- 
tablished, was to be a guinea. The 
idea is not altogether new, for in the 
year 1851 an article appeared in the 
Trish Quarterly Review treating upon 
Irish art, in which it is said :-— 

**Indeed from the little favour in 
which all Art-Union prints are held, it 
is questionable but that if established on 
the original German system of having 
no prints, it might succeed better; for, 
even with the most flourishing Art- 
Union in the kingdom, the proportion 
of prizes to subscribers is as one to fifty.” 


In London, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, Art-Unions have been eminently 
successful ; in Dublin, on the contrary, 
they have hitherto failed to establish 
themselves; but this failure can- 
not be ascribed to any disinclination 
upon the part of the public of Ireland 
to support such institutions, for there 
is an admiration of art and a natural 
aptitude to appreciate it, deeply im- 
planted in almost all classes in this 
country ; but it results from the dis- 
trust engendered by the management 
of the first of those societies formed 
in Dublin, and therefore it has hap- 

med, that of the five different Art- 

nions which have successively ap- 
peared, one only now remains—the 
Art-Union of Ireland—and even that 
one is of very recent formation. The 
following tabular view will show, that 
in sustaining the Royal Irish Art- 
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Union when first established, the peo- 
ple of Ireland were not behind the 
sister countries :— 











London. Scotland. Ireland. 
£ £ £ 
First Year, 489 728 1,235 
Second Year, 757 1,278 2,329 
Third Year, . 1,295 2,072 3,903 
Fourth Year, . 2,244 3,248 5,063 
Total, . 4,785 7,326 12,530 


When we consider that the London 
Art-Union has in some years reached 
as high an annual income as £17,000, 
and that the Glasgow has even reach- 
ed £20,300, it must be a source of 
eee regret that the career of the 

toyal Irish Art-Union should have 
been arrested. 

The Art-Union of Ireland, estab- 
lished last year, has started under 
better auspices than most of the others 
which have successively arisen and 
subsided. It has a highly influential 
committee, and has been well man- 
aged, with the single exception of 
the exceedingly small amounts of 
some of the prizes. One, three, and 
five pounds are too trifling; what 
work of art could be had for such 
sums? The London Art-Union do 
not go lower with their money-prizes 
that £10, and the Scottish Art-Unions 
give but a few as lowas £5. A guinea 
is subscribed in the hope of getting a 
respectable prize, and a feeling of dis- 
appointment is engendered when only 
a trifling sum is awarded. We really 
are at a loss to see how art in Ireland 
can possibly be advanced, by prize- 
holders purchasing dens bo. 
graphs an aren statuettes, from 
print and china shops as the com- 
mittee have recommended. We have 
heard that more than one recipient of 
a guinea prize has thrown it indig- 
nantly back to the committee ; and 
by the published report it appears 
that fifty-six recipients of small prizes 
have not thought it worth while to 
make any selections. 

As this is the only Art-Union in 
the three kingdoms established upon 
the principle of not distributing en- 
gravings, but giving instead increased 
chances to the subscribers, we have 
watched its progress with some in- 
terest. Compared with other Art- 
Unions, it is, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory, although not much superior in 
its results to the Dublin Art-Union 
established in 1856, which has al- 
ready, we believe, come to an end. 

The expenses of management strike 
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us as rather high—nearly 35 per 
cent. on the receipts. This is much 
beyond the expenses of any Art-Union 
hitherto established, as the accompa- 
nying table will show ; but no doubt 


Royal Irish Art-Union, 
London Art-Union, . 
Edinburgh Art-Union, 
Glasgow Art-Union, 
Dublin Art-Union, . 
Art-Union of Ireland, 
Shilling Art-Union, 
Liverpool, . . 


1390 | 


It is evident from the above that 
the sum expended by Art-Unions 
upon pictures is, compared with the 
total sums subscribed, very small ; 
and yet the acquisition of pictures 
forms the fundamental principle of 
Art-Unions. The expenses of the 
annual engravings are also very large, 
and their distribution amongst the 
subscribers adds very considerably to 
the cost of management; it is be- 
cause there are no prints issued by 
the Art-Union of Ireland that the 
expenses appear to us 80 excessive. 

he Liverpool Shilling Art-Union 
is a remarkable exception, for not 
only is the management more econo- 
mical than in any of the other Art- 
Unions, but in proportion to its 
funds it has apportioned by far the 
largest amount for the purchase of 
pictures. Such results are no less 
extraordinary than unexpected, for it 
naturally occurs that where such a 
number as 31,106 subscriptions have 
to be collected the expenses of the 
management would be greatly in- 
creased. 

The principle of Shilling Art-Unions 
is new, and comes upon us by surprise. 
Whether it was in Belgium or in 
France that they were first started 
we have not ascertained; but it is 
certain that last year a Franc Art- 
Union sprang up in Paris under the 
auspices of the French Government, 
which had an extraordinary success ; 
we also believe that it was the first 
introduction of Art-Unions into 
France. A few Liverpool gentlemen 
subsequently conceived the idea of 
starting in that city a Shilling Art- 
Union : for it is a singular fact, that 
in wealthy Liverpool the Art-Union 
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some allowance must be made for a 
first year’s operations, which is of 
necessity more expensive than the 
succeeding ones :— 


1,090 
6,980 
1,339 
2,375 
264 
None. 


3,900 
15,210 

| 4,476 
| 20,336 
904 

888 


| None. | 1,429 | 


at a guinea subscription could never 
be got beyond £350. A committee 
was formed and the society com- 
menced its arduous operations. We 
have heard that the originator of 
this experiment was Mr. Baruch- 
son, the eminent and wealthy mer- 
chant; and we are certain that it 
must have required a good deal of 
perseverance to overcome the objec- 
tions that would, as a matter of 
course, be raised. To many minds 
theidea of a Shilling Art-Union would 
seem low and vulgar. For such ob- 
jectors it is vain to quote the eloquent 
words of the Rev. Principal Macfarlan, 
when presiding ata late Annual Meet- 
of the Glasgow Art-Union. He said: 


** It was a difficult matter to calculate 
the innumerableadvantages which would 
arise from the cultivation of a taste for 
the Fine Arts. Such a taste softened 
the manners, refined the intellect, and 
raised up a delight and admiration for 
all that was beautiful and attractive in 
the glorious works of the Almighty. If 
they could succeed in disseminating this 
taste even amongst the working classes, 
they would render them an unspeakable 
benefit ; and by the cultivation of their 
finer feelings in the works of art, the 
would be drawn away from the aol 
ing pursuits or enjoyments which many 
of the working classes at present in- 
dulged in, and thus exalt them in the 
scale of society, and elevate them toa 
higher position in mental health than 
has hitherto been assigned to them.” 


Shilling Art-Unions seem admir- 
ably calculated to promote the desir- 
able results alluded to by the Rev. 
Principal. Coming as they do within 
the means of nearly all classes, few 
will withhold a shilling for such a 
purpose, and the taste for art must 
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thus be developed amongst a large 
portion of the community hitherto 
precluded from any participation ‘in 
Art-Union Societies by the guinea 
subscription. One of the Liverpool 
subscribers got a one hundred pound 
picture for his shilling. 

We have made inquiries into the 
working of the Liverpool Shilling 
Art-Union, and find that the artizan 
class have not subscribed so generally 
as might have been expected; but 
that the middle and higher classes 
are the largest contributors—many 
taking five and ten shares, who could 
not hitherto be induced to venture 
upon a guinea ticket. It was found 
to be impossible to keep a registry of 
the names and addresses of those to 
whom the tickets were sold ; and the 
tickets were machine numbered. To 
prevent any attempt at forgery, pri- 
vate marks were used in addition ; a 
registry was kept of the numbers and 
the names of those to whom the 
tickets, in books of one hundred, were 
issued ; thus on any ticket being pre- 
sented, it was at once known e re- 
ference to the registry who had sold 
it. Corresponding numbers were 
placed in the ballot-box, small tick- 
ets with the amount of each prize in 
another, and as many drawn in suc- 
cession as there were prizes. The 
numbers were then posted and ad- 
vertised ; and the fortunate holders 
proceeded to make their selections of 
pictures from the Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion. Nine prizes out of the one 
hundred apportioned, remained un- 
claimed ; and in most instances the 
selections made evinced considerable 
discrimination. 

One reason for the expenses of 
management being so remarkably 
small is to be found in the number of 
—- whoacted as gratuitous agents 
‘or disposing of the tickets. They 
were sold everywhere: on ’Change, in 
railway carriages, and in omnibuses ; 
at hotels, and dinner tables; two 
members of the committee disposed 
of 4,000 tickets between them. Next 
year it is anticipated that 50,000 
shares will be sold ; but we question 
if the moderate figure of 10 per cent. 
for expenses of management will be 
preserved : people get soon tired of 
working for nothing; enthusiasm 
must be expected to subside, and 
_ i will have to be employed. 
tis doubtful whether any other of 
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the Shilling Art-Unions which are 
being established will be as economi- 
cally conducted : £27 for advertising, 
and £43 for printing, is, in compari- 
son with the expenditure of other 
Art-Unions, wonderfully small, and 
reflects much credit upon the efficient 
manager and secretary, Mr. W. G. 
Herdman. The Liverpool printed re- 
port is a modest affair, compared with 
the bulky pamphlets usually issued by 
similarsocieties. Theexpenseof print- 
ing the thousands of names and ad- 
dresses of subscribers is very large ; 
and we do not see that it is of much 
utilit? ; it certainly affords no gua- 
rantee that any of the names have 
been inserted in the ballot-box ; and 
that is the great point of interest to 
subscribers. This appears to have 
been hitherto very fairly conducted 
by the scrutiny of a sub-committee, 
vouching for its accuracy. It has not 
been usual in Art-Unions to draw the 
blanks, but in Liverpool this was 
done. Itis not intended, however, to 
do so again; the drawing occupied 
over a week, from morning till night, 
and yet nothing was gained by such 
an expenditure of time and trouble : 
by the ordinary method it could be con- 
ducted just as fairly in about an hour. 

Last year a similar Art-Union to 
the Liverpool one was established in 
Manchester, with nearly the same suc- 
cess; and Shilling Art-Unions are 
forming in Birmingham, London, and 
other large towns. We are glad to 
see that one has been just organized 
in Dublin, which we have every hope 
will be attended with signal success, 
if judiciously managed ; and from the 
names of its promoters there is but 
little doubt but that it will be pushed 
on with energy and vigour. It is to 
be upon the money-prize system, like 
the Liverpool one. 

It has been objected that its es- 
tablishment may injure the Art-Union 
of Ireland, already in operation ; but 
such is by no means evident. It will 
be strange if the payment of a shilling 
to one should prevent the subscription 
of a guinea to the other ; and surely 
it is unreasonable that the large class 
who are unable to afford the expendi- 
ture of a guinea for an Art-Union 
ticket, are to be debarred from the 
advantages of a Shilling one. There is 
ample room for both. Their sphere 
of action is different; and there ought 
to be no clashing of interests. 
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THE RIVER TURNED TO BLOOD. 


SLOWLY, at length, 
As loth to strike, Aaron stretched out the rod: 
With large bright eyes upturned, and quivering lips, 
On Heaven a moment gazed; then, downward boaee: 
And smote the water. 


As when fire breaks out 
In a thick-peopled dwelling, ery and shriek 
From all within are heard ; Prey Freee feet, 
Pressings, and strugglings, who shall first escape,— 
Even so, when on the river fell the rod, 
Burst forth, from king, and priests, and all alike, 
A howl of frenzied terror : wild-eyed, sick, 
Astounded nigh to madness, back they ran, 
Thrusting on stumbling ; covering each his eyes, 
And the gorge heaving, as from sight and stench 
Of a foul grave-pit flying. For, behold! 
To meet the rod, in a great wave arose 
The water, as from fountain underneath 
With violence bursting ;—but the wave was blood! 
Had the great earth been living thing, even thus 
From her pierced heart the torrent might have gushed. 
Rolling and writhing like a dying snake, 
Water ’gainst blood made battle,—but soon sank, 
O’ermastered ; and one vast vermilion stream, 
Like liquid fire, tossing and boiling, went 
To affright the peaceful sea. 


With death-spasm struck, 
High from the gory flood great fish leaped up ; 
And smaller fry in shoals, all quivering ; 
Their gleaming sides, silver, and pearl, and gold, 
In red slime quenched. The unwieldy river-horse, 
Like a huge jelly of gore, came floundering out, 
Blinded and fearful; snorting hideously. 
The crocodile, beside the bank asleep, 
Or, with half opened eye, awaiting prey, 
By the great wave o’erwhelmed, upstarted quick ; 
And, belly to the ground, in wild affright, 
Like a huge fiery lizard, open jawed, 
Fled the unnatural stream. 


But, with calm soul,—all conscious that of God 
The humble servants they,—beside the bank 
Moses and Aaron stood ; in wonder fixed, 
And awe; = fearing not ; nay, with strong hope 
Uplifted, that now speedily must come 
The day of Israel’s freedom! The great hand 
Of thus visibly outstretched to save, 
Nor earth, nor hell, the mighty work could stay. 
Silent then stood they, marking how the flood, 
Far as the eye could reach, both tow’rd the sea, _ 
And upward toward its source,—as though the springs, 
Whence from the earth it burst, themselves had felt 
The potence of the rod,—all blood rolled on, 
Gurgling and frothing. 

EDWIN ATHERSTONE. 
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A STUDENT'S ADVENTURE AT 


Some ten years ago I spent the long va- 
cation on the north-west coast of An- 
trim ; somewhat disappointed with 
early failures and with myself, I affect- 
ed the solitary. I tried hardat twenty 
toget up thethenimpossible character 
of foolish, old, misanthropical Timon. 
I soon, however, discovered the un- 
pleasantness and impracticability of 
this. The wild precipices and moun- 
tains of that grand coast exorcised 
my demon, and the limitless, full 
Atlantic beating restlessly on its iron 
bounds, roused me to action. Pre- 
sently I dropped into the doings and 
crafts of the rough fishermen and 
cragsmen of the neighbourhood, and 
soon gaining their hearts by some un- 
usual feats, I acquired the high cha- 
racter of being “a gey ventersome 
lad”—no unworthy fame. 

My rather confident address and 
courage, such as they were, under- 
went a peculiar trial when and as I 
least expected. I was living in the 
vicinity of the celebrated swinging 
bridge, Carrick-a-rede. The troops of 
tourists visiting it reminded me of 
the world from which I was, after all, 
I fear, an unwilling exile. The maneee 
of crossing the bridge with my dog 
and gun afforded some excitement. 
The glorious views of shore, sea, and 
isles delighted me; the deep, mossy 
heather on the headlands made a 
luxurious couch for reading or dozing 
upon under the summer sun. 

One day from my favourite eyrie I 
had watched a gay party descending 
the slope to the bridge mixing and 
changing colours as they went, like 
the view ina kaleidoscope. I could 
distinguish laughter and sweet voices 
pleasantly ringing out; and I confess 
it aled the solace of my favourite 
book and all my fortitude to render 
me contented in my solitude upamong 
the sea-gulls. 

I had resumed my lost o— and 
stretched myself. very com any on 
the moss of my tall,out-standing, pillar- 
like cliff, when suddenly my old dog, 
Tasso, rushed close to me, and fixed 
his big, dark eyes anxiously in the 
direction of the bridge. e both 
trembled at that moment, for a pierc- 
ing scream smote us. The sea-birds 
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CARRICK-A-REDE, CO. ANTRIM. 


darted out from the rock face, and 
after a short silent flight outward, 
cried at their shrillest and loudest. 
Could I be deceived! It was surely 
human! Another scream, if possible 
more intensely painful. It was a 
woman’s voice! 

“Can it be,” I thought, “some of 
them over the cliff.” 

Grasping my gun, I rushed down 
the hill, as men only run to save life. 
Again and again, as I flew over the 
broken ground, I felt the same bitter 
cry striking, as it seemed, into my very 
heart. A few bounds over the slip- 
pery sea-grass along the edge of the 
precipice, and I stood at the head of 
the ladder which leads down to the 
swinging bridge. 

Heavens! what a sight! 

Right in the midst of itwasa young, 
fair-haired girl. With her two small, 
white hands she desperately clutched 
the slender cord which the fishermen 
use as a balance or guide ; the pressure 
of her whole weight drove it out from 
the floating stripe of boards on which 
shestood. Sometimes with her hands 
stretched out she swayed, face down- 
wards, over the abyss, with its white 
raging waves a hundred feet below; 
sometimes the wind and the double 
oscillation laid her backwards, with 
her handsclenched upon that wretched 
worthless cord, and her pale, sharp 
face straining upwards, as her long 
hair, streamed out, pointing down to 
the sea. The bridge itself was shakin 
and swaying, giving forth that leak 
and moan uliar to it in storms, 
writhing about like some serpent 
struggling with the poor girl’s efforts. 
On the platform of rock beneath the 
ladder stood the rest of the party, 
each in a different attitude of silent 
horrified expectancy, incapable of the 
slightest attempt at rescue. 

At a glance this never-to-be-for- 
gotten scene was all understood. 
Another scream, another look of wild 
appealing despair from the poor girl, 
and I was out ag the narrow plank. 
Under the double motion and weight 
the ropes shook and were depressed, 
so that I could scarcely walk; the 
ratlins on which the foot-boards lie 
strained to the utmost in sharp angles 
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clearly marked against the rushing 
white and green underneath. 

There was no time tothink or pause. 
With rapid stridesI[cameon. Icould 
hear her praying now. ButIsaw also 
she was fast losing her consciousness, 
her courage and strength had given 
way under the reaction of hope; she 
was about to faint. I measured the 
terrible vacancy into which she was 
about to fall headlong. I was pre- 
pared to abide the desperate plunge 
the bridge would give the moment she 
dropped. 

In the last extremity of fear and 
hope, I shouted in a voice that stirred 
my own heart too : 

“Courage, brave girl ; courage one 
moment more.” 

Just then I was within six feet of 
her, standing on six inches wide of a 
deal plank that bent like whalebone, 
my only hold the loose swinging cord 
from rock to rock across the gulph, 
below a black walled chasm of rugged 
rocks, with a dizzy whirl of roaring 
foam between them. Judge, then, 
my dismay and astonishment, when 
I saw this girl, as I spoke, leave hold 
of the hand-rope, and walk unas- 
sisted towards me along that narrow 
shaking path hung out in air. I 
could not credit my senses ; it was 
unheard of; it was too daring; it 
was impossible for any human being. 
Before I could recover or decide 
how to act, she had flung her- 
self upon me, her arms about my 
neck, i whole weight resting upon 
me like lead ; I could scarcely retain 
my balance, and I could not attempt 
to relieve myself. I felt she was 
about to faint ; I felt, for, from her 

osition, I could not see ; I knew no 
Soaie power could save us if she 
did. Moved, then, for my own life, 
as well as hers, I whispered in that 
stern, strange, inward tone which 
— in the extreme of anxiety or 
eril : 

“Tf you faint or give way, we are 
both lost !” 

The effect was wonderful. Bravely 
the poor young frail creature fought 
with her weakness, beating back the 
faintness there on that thin quaking 
plank, with the fierce eddies rushing 
tar below, andtheir hoarse voices fill- 
ing the wide air about us; only my 
arm round her waist to stay her 
against the swaying ropes beneath. 

“Now, are you ready to try it?” 
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“ T am ready,” said the brave girl. 

Gently and gradually I loosed her 
hold of my neck and arms; I put 
the hand-rope into her grasp, with di- 
rections to let it slip through her hand, 
merely resting on it as she walked 
and with her left hand claspe 
tightly in my left, which was stretched 
out behind for her hold, inch by inch, 
and foot by foot, without a single 
sigh or flutter, she reached the plat- 
form, where her friends stood, like 
statues, waiting us in breathless awe. 

I had only time to lift her from 
the bridge when she gave way in sad 
earnest, and for a long time she lay, 
pale and rigid as a drowned corpse, 
on the black rocks. 

Whenever symptoms of recovery 
began to appear, her friends were 
profuse in their acknowledgments: 
one old gentleman—the Paterfamilias, 
I suspected,—eyeing my rough shoot- 
ing coat and worn leggings, began 
something about “any remuneration 
I could fairly ask,” fumbling, at the 
same time, in his pocket. q fear I 
consigned him rather abruptly to the 
tender care of a certain unmentionable 
personage, and in great dudgeon with 
what I conceived much too large a 
party of heartless cravens, I called 
old Tasso from admiring and nosing 
about the young girl I had assisted, 
and stumping up the ladder with him 
in my arms (he could never climb 
up it, though he always got down 
—_aety, poor old fellow), I reached 
the top. A very sweet faint voice 
followed me:—* Oh, sir, I wish to 
thank you.” This sounded sooth- 
ingly and real ; but stay my hot bash- 
ful young blood would not. I remem- 
ber dimly taking off my hat and re- 
plying, with many blushes, “Not at 
AL : don’t mention it, I beg,” and I 
moved away. 

I suppose you think the above- 
named young lady is now Mrs. ——. 
It should have been so, perhaps, but 
it never was, or is likely to be, unless 
she turns up and rewards me after 
this long delay. I never heard her 
name or any thing of her beyond this 
adventure at the swinging bridge ; 
and as I am far out of the world’s 
notice it is improbable we will ever 
know more of each other now. 

But let no one disbelieve on this 
account thesimpletruth of ourstrange 
meeting on Carrick-a-rede, to which 
I have added nothing. 











Nor to partake of too many dishes 
at a meal is a precept which physi- 
cians are ever inculcating upon per- 
sons of a bilious temperament. I 
think it would be well if I were to 
exercise a like abstinence with re- 
_ to the dishes which figure upon 
yClub-Table. Amultitude of books 
—if I may judge from my own ex- 
perience—is as potent in stirring up 
the bile as a multitude of ragouts. 
This must account for the little 
amenities which escaped from my pen 
last month, and which have excited 
the animadversions of some of my 
critics. If I have done any one an 
injustice, [ am ve sorry, and I trust 
that by the aid of blue-pill versus blue- 
devils, I shall not do so again. 

I am sure there is nothing which 
could disturb even the most irritable 
temperament in that autobiography 
of a truly gallant seaman, which the 


Earl of Dundonald is now giving to 
the world; and when I say this, I 
mean just the reverse : for I confess, 


my blood has again and again boiled 
with indignation as I read of the in- 
famous treatment, and heartrending 
neglect to which one of the noblest 
of England’s heroes was unceasingly 
subjected. The name of Lord St 
Vincent, in particular, deserves to be 
branded with infamy, for his heartless 

rsecution of Lord Cochrane. Never 

as career so gloriously ushered in by 
deeds of heroism, the very perusal of 
which makes your cheek glow with 
enthusiasm, been so cruelly arrested 
by all the intrigues that the malig- 
nity, even of a Board of Admiralty, 
could devise, and all the calumnies 
that slander could invent; and yet, 
what we read in this first volume— 
all as yet published—is as nothing 
compared to what we shall hear of in 
the succeeding portion of the work. 
Reparation came, indeed, but it came 
** too late to compensate for the “7 
hopes and just expectations of a life 
forcibly wasted as regards himself or 
his country.” I am not, however, 
going to dwell upon this painful as- 
pect of the autobiography. I would 
rather turn to it as a glorious reposi- 
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tory of valiant deeds, and heart-stir- 
ring anecdotes, and sound advice. So 
regarded, I certainly think it is one 
of the most amusing and instructive 
volumes I everread. Suppose I turn 
over its pages, and pick out one or 
two stories which I see I have marked. 
The old man shows a considerable 
amount of dry humour in many pas- 
sages. For example, when he speaks 
of his tutor, “of whom my most 
vivid recollection is a stinging box 
on the ear, in reply toa query, as to 
the difference between an interjection 
and a conjunction: this solution of 
the difficulty effectually repressing 
further — inquiry on my 
part.” in, in the following chap- 
ter he evidently tells, with great zest, 
the story of a parrot, which was the 

t animal of his first ship (Anno 

omini, 1793), the Hind, and which 
had learned to imitate the calls of the 
boatswain’s whistle with great per- 
fection. One day a party of ladies 
had to be hoisted on board by the 
usual means of what is called a 
“whip” on the mainyard. Scarcely 
had one of the fair freights been 
lifted out of the boat alongside, than 
poll piped “ Let go ;” the order being 
instantly obeyed, the unfortunate 
lady, instead of being comfortably 
seated on the deck, was soused over- 
head in the sea! In the succeeding 
volumes Lord Dundonald says he 
means to give us the benefit of his 
experience as to the best means of 

reserving our maritime efficiency. 

ut even in the one before us, he 
gives us at intervals what seems to 
me excellent advice. 

I suppose that even this stanch 
upholder of naval reforms will be 
set down in some quarters as a law- 
dator temporis acti for complaining of 
the way in which excessive attention 
to the condition of the dockyards 
seems to have thrown into the shade 
the training of men, to which dock- 
yards in his day, he says, were con- 
sidered but secondary objects. He 
adds :—“ Precision in stone and mor- 
tar is no more naval efficiency, than 
are the absurd coast fortifications (to 
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which there is an evident leaning), 
national safety. The true fortifica- 
tion of England in Se to be in a 
position to strike the first blow at sea 
the moment it may become necessary. 
To wait for it would under any cir- 
cumstances be folly—to be unpre- 
pared for it national suicide.””’ Among 
the many gallant acts recorded in this 
autobiography, the capture of the 
Gamo occupies a notable place. The 
Gamo was a Spanish frigate of 32 
guns, 22 long 12-pounders, 8 nines, 
and 2 heavy carronades, manned by 
319 officers, seamen, and marines. To 
cope with this force Lord Cochrane’s 
sloop, the Speedy, had nothing but 
14 4-pounders, and 54 officers, men, 
and boys. After a mutual chase and 
warm action, the gallant captain 
boarded the Spanish frigate and forced 
the enemy to surrender. In this 
heroic act of daring the lieutenant of 
the Speedy was sadly cut up, and 
Lord Cochrane wrote to Lord St. Vin- 
cent, requesting, in consequence 
Lieutenant Parker’s promotion. I 
would here observe in passing, that 
nothing has given me so high an 
impression of the author of this vo- 
lume, as the honourable pertinacity 
with which he fought the battles of 
the officers under his command. In 
the present instance hisremonstrances 
had such an effect as to get his name 
placed on the black list of the Admi- 
ralty, never again to be erased. For 
to Lord St. Vincent’s heartless reply, 
that the small number of men killed 
on board the Speedy did not warrant 
the application(!), Lord Cochrane in- 
cautiously retorted, that such reasons 
“were in opposition to his lordship’s 
own promotion to an earldom, as well 
as that of his flag-captain to a knight- 
hood, and his other officers to increased 
rank and honours; for that in the 
battle from which his lordship de- 
rived his name there was only one 
man killed on board his own flag-ship, 
so that there were more casualties in 
my sloop than in his line-of-battle- 
ship.” After the receipt of that 
letter Lord St. Vincent became his 
bitter enemy; and if you want a 
faithful record of the base depth to 
which the meanness of human nature 
can descend, on the one hand, and of 
the glorious heights to which all that 
is most gallant and chivalrous in that 
nature can ascend, on the other, you 
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cannot do better than follow through- 
out the sequel of this volume the 
dirty and the daring conduct of Lord 
St. Vincent and of Lord Cochrane 
respectively. 
could go on for ever quoting from 
and referring to the stirring pages of 
this noble book, but I must not for- 
get that my business is merely to jot 
own a few memoranda in a letter, 
and not to write a review. The five 
last chapters, I may just mention, 
contain the history of the Basque 
Roads affair, and present a picture of 
perfidy on the part of the Admiralty, 
and of faintheartedness on the part 
of Lord Gambier, which form any 
thing but a pleasing page in our naval 
annals. I can only pray that, if ever 
the navy of Great Britain be called 
upon again to cope with France or 
any other enemy, God may raise up 
to us men a as Lord Cochrane 
proved himself to be, men who think 
of nothing but the demands of duty 
and of honour, and who scruple not 
to make shipwreck of their own for- 
tunes, so that they keep their con- 
science void of offence a their coun- 
try free from shame. 

Confound those fellows! I wish 
they would not snore so. I think 
there ought to be a rule in every club 
that when men go to sleep they should 
not monopolize books. I suppose it 
would be retorted, that without the 
assistance of the great bulk of modern 
literature, sleep would never reach the 
eyelids of many of the sons of men; a 
severity of sarcasm to which Christo- 
pher Grim, in his most bilious moods, 
could never attain. Be this as it may, 
the fact remains, that three of the 
“Benighted Fogies” who are now 
snoring in my immediate vicinity are 
in the useless possession of five vo- 
lumes which particularly want. 
The consequence is, that I am driven 
to reading the “Life of the Right 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India,” written by his son-in-law 
and first chaplain, the Rev. Josiah 
Bateman. here are many things 
in it which High Church reviewers 
will, I daresay, make game of ; much 
good may it do them. Mr. Bateman 
shows, it must be owned, marvellous 
powers of indiscretion in the selection 
of his materials, putting in as he does 
things so utterly trifling and twaddly, 
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that it is difficult to repress a smile. 
At the same time, it is manifestly 
unfair that this want of judgment in 
the biographer should operate to the 
— of Bishop Wilson, whom 

sincerely believe to have been as 
honest and sincere a man as ever 
donned a surplice or lawn. 

The early portion of the first vo- 
lume is connected with his life as a 
boy at the silk warehouse of his uncle 
in Cheapside, and his career as stu- 
dent at Oxford, and as a minister at 
St. John’s Chapel, and at Islington. 
The remainder of the first and whole 
of the second volume, are filled with 
details of his episcopal life in India, 
and of what he did during his sick- 
leave in England. There can be no 
doubt whatever, that Wilson was a 
man of very remarkable powers and 
of great strength of character and 
tenacity of purpose. It was his mis- 
fortune, however, as a lad to bethrown 
into the hands of persons who nar- 
rowed his judgment. The astounding 
part of the business is, that he should 
ever have been appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta. The responsibility of the ap- 

intment (made in 1832) rests with 

rd Grey’s Government in general, 
and with Mr. Grant, President of the 
Board of Control, in particular. It is 
curious to see on what the appoint- 
ment turned. An extract from Mr. 
Wilson’s journal informs us, that the 
only circumstance which had given 
rise to consideration on the subject 
was “the pamphlet about Belling- 
ham.” Bellingham it will be remem- 
bered was the assassin of Spencer Per- 
cival. Mr. Wilson managed to effect 
an interview with him on the Sunday 
evening previous to the execution. 
“Tt was attended,” says the Bishop’s 
biographer, “with no good results.” 
But the occasion was to be improved, 
though the criminal was not. So Mr. 
Wilson published a narrative of what 
passed, which the same biographer 
states was deficient in “simplicity 
and individuality.” More than twenty 
years elapse and a vacancy occurs in 
the reo! See of our Indian Em- 
pire. Mr. Wilson’s name is brought— 
indeed he brings it himself—before 
the Government, and the only hitch 
in the business is “about Bellingham.” 
A people unequalled in any age or 
country for extreme subtlety of intel- 
lect, and power of argument, and 
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hoarded wealth of metaphysical lore, 
have to be met and mastered on the 
ground of Christian truth—“ but what 
about Bellingham”—is the only em- 
barrassment in the mind of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, in 
dealing with the exigencies of the 
case. I have read the account of 
the Bishop’s labours in India, and 
I cannot find a vestige of the idea 
having occurred to him of the kind of 
machinery which should be brought 
to bear against Hinduism—quite the 
reverse—as may be judged from the 
following fact :—-Shortly before the 
yood old man died he receives the 
ishop of Llandaff’s charge. He is de- 
lighted to find that Mr. Rowland Wil- 
liams, of Lampeter, gets thoroughly 
ummelled in it. He adds: “This 

r. Williams obtained Mr. Muir's 
prize of £500 offered through me, to 
the University of Cambridge in 1845. 
How the judges could ever have 
awarded the prize to such a book I 
cannot understand. The Oxford prize, 
given by the same Mr. Muir, was an 
equal monster of error and secret in- 
fidelity, and yet gained the prize” 
(vol. il. p. 408). Now I know nothing 
about the Oxford prize—though the 
Bishop’s remarks make me very 
anxious to see it—but Mr. Williams’ 
book I do know, and far abler men 
than myself—to say nothing of the 
judges themselves—have pronounced 
it to be one of the most masterly and 
most learned endeavours to place not 
only the English but the Christian 
mind, in the proper attitude, as it 
were, for coping with Hinduism. 

I am almost ashamed of saying 
any thing which may savour of censure 
on a man whose life was one lon 
labour in the cause of Christian trut 
and good, and to whose unceasing 
exertions and princely generosity it 
is mainly owing that a Metropolitan 
Cathedral now rears its head above 
Calcutta. Isincerely trust that this 
biography—execrably though it be 
written—may teach even those who 
differ the widest from the opinions 
of the great Islington Light, to emu- 
late the sterling virtue of the man, 
his untiring zeal, and unflinching per- 
severance in every thing he put his 
hand to. I ought perhaps to men- 
tion—for the fact is one which I con- 
sider remarkable, not to say unique— 
that during Mr. Wilson’s incumbency 
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of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, 
we are told, “the sermons were 
often long, but that was deemed no 
grievance.” Truth, however, compels 
me to add, that although the length 
of the sermons which usage had ren- 
dered familiar in St. John’s Chapel, 
failed to exhaust the powers of en- 
durance (or of slumber) on the part of 
the congregation, the building itself 
refused to stand it any longer, and, 
in 1856, fell in, or threatened to fall 
in, the very stones—it would seem— 
crying out against and resenting so 
grave a misappreciation of the proper 
value of time. 

I went the other evening to hear 
the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Whewell, preach a ser- 
mon at one of the Sunday evening 
services at St. Paul’s. In the course 
of it he indulged in some very severe 
strictures on the tone of thought and 
of conduct which the British subjects 
of Queen Victoria thought proper to 
adopt towards their fellow-subjects 
of a different hue in our Indian Em- 
pire. It is quite beside my purpose 
to offer any criticism on the most un- 
just censures which the preacher sub- 
joined with regard to alleged cruel- 
ties in our public schools. All I am 
now concerned with is, the savage 
spirit of cruel and vindictive retalia- 
tion which the preacher maintained 
had been so et forced upon 
our notice during the Indian mutiny. 
Let me say, in parenthesis, that I 
am guilty of no impropriety in no- 
ticing this sermon, as it has been 
published, I believe, in the Clerical 
Journal. At the time I heard it, my 
mind was full of what I had been 
reading in Mr. Russell’s “Diary in 
India,” which is now before me, and 
T am sorry to say that the pages of 
these most interesting volumes furnish 
ample corroboration of the justice of 
the preacher’s strictures. am not 
now speaking of acts committed in 
the frenzy caused by the loss of near 
and dear relatives, who fell victims 
to the unequalled barbarity of the 
natives ; acts, which assuredly admit 
of palliation, though not of course of 
absolute approval. I have before my 
mind the general tenor of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s evidence as to the aggravating 
spirit in which we uniformly treat 
the natives as aninferior race. I did 
not read the “Diary,” it should be 
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remembered, for the sake of support- 
ing Dr. Whewell’s indictment against 
his fellow-countrymen; I only wish it 
to be understood that the impression, 
the dominant impression, which the 
book left upon my mind, made me 
altogether insensible to those charges 
of gross exaggeration with which the 
preacher has in my hearing been as- 
sailed. 

It is somewhat curious, let me ob- 
serve in passing, that the 7%mes, con- 
trary to its uniform practice up to 
that Sunday, took no notice of a ser- 
mon which so ably drew the moral 
of the tale told by its Special Cor- 
respondent. The aspect in which the 
great mass of the autocthons regard 
us is thus described by a native gen- 
tleman in a conversation which he 
had with Mr. Russell :— Does the 
Sahib see those monkeys? They are 

laying very pleasantly. But the 

ahib cannot say why they play, nor 
what they are going to do next. 
Well, then, our poor people look upon 
you very much as they would on those 
monkeys, but that they know you are 
very fierce and strong, and would be 
angry if you were laughed at. They 
are afraid to laugh. But they do re- 
gard you as some great powerful crea- 
tures sent to plague them, of whose 
motives and actions they can compre- 
hend nothing whatever.” In another 
passage Mr. Russell speaks of the 
mocking, unsympathizing spiritshown 
by us towards the natives, who are 
often regarded as nothing more than 
a set of d—d niggers. I might 
quote numerous other passages in 
which the author gives not merely 
his individual es ae in reprobation 
of such a tone of mind, but also states 
definite arts of wanton savagery which 
were perpetrated either ‘odes his 
own eyes or to his certain knowledge. 
As this letter, you know, is going out 
to Peshawur, you must excuse my 
calling special attention to the im- 
pression produced on an intelligent 
newcomer by the overbearing demea- 
nour of the “ services” towards those 
whose sympathies and affections it 
should be their highest object to win 
and to retain. Not for this alone, 
however, should the “Diary” be read. 
There is scarcely a page in the two 
volumesof which it is composed which 
is not rife either with amusement or 
instruction, or both. I had no par- 
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ticular attachment to Mr. Russell 
when he was out in the Crimea— 
judging of him, I mean, as a corres- 

mdent to the Z'imes—for, I think, 

e did much to impair the prestige 

of Great Britain; but in India he 
comes out, to my eye, under far 
brighter colours. His patriotism ne- 
ver fails, and his endeavours at least 
to be accurate in his statements ne- 
ver flag. His own personal adven- 
tures are in the highest degree inter- 
esting, and do great credit to that 
race of Potophagi—as he calls them 
—to which he belongs. 

Hurrah! Those two octavo vo- 
lumes I have been coveting for the 
last two hours have just eroaeed 
from the lap on to the corns of the 
snoring “ Benighted Fogie,” number 
one aforesaid. Said Fogie jumps up, 
looking furious and apoplectic, stares 
about to see if any one be smiling at 
his discomforture, and then leaves 
the room. I am thus left in undis- 

uted possession of the “ Diaries and 
ee ndence of the Right Honour- 
able George Rose,” one of the most 
entertaining, or, at least, one of the 
most instructive, and decidedly one 
of the worst edited books which I 
have met with for some time. The 
editor is the Rev. Leveson Vernon 
Harcourt, and the letters and papers 
he here edits, by the desire of Sir 
George Rose’s grandsons, constitute 
“a selection” from the whole mass. 
I call attention to this circumstance 
because I think the reader ought to 
be on his guard against the editor. 
Mr. Harcourt is evi one a thorough- 
going partisan (as was Sir G. Rose), 
of Mr. Pitt, “the pens of whose op- 
nents,” he tells us, “have been 
ipped in fall, overflowing in ebulli- 
tions of ill-will, misrepresentations, 
unfounded conclusions, and false re- 
rts.” He here alludes to Lord 
olland, and more especially to Lord 
John Russell; and he is anxious to 
remove the impressions which the 
writings of these biographers of Char- 
les Fox have left on the mind of 
the public respecting Mr. Pitt. “To 
this task,” he says, “ I have addressed 
myself with no wish to provoke hos- 
tility, but with a strong desire that the 
truth should be known.” “With no 
wish to ora hostility”—a very 
good resolution, indeed, eschewing, of 
course, “the pens dipped in gall, and 
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overflowing,” &c., &e.,asabove. Not 
a bit of it! The first thing which 
opened my eyes to the strong par- 
tisanship of the editor was the 
fashion in which he has drawn up 
the table of contents. For example, 
on turning over the first page, my 
eye lighted upon the following item 
in these “contents :”’ “Surliness of 
Lord Thurlow, 14.” I at once looked 
at page 14, and found that Miss 
Rose, in a sketch of her father’s life, 
writes of Lord Thurlow in one of his 
sulky moods, &c., &c. The editor 
immediately fastened on the expres- 
sion to fix a lasting stain of dispar- 
agement upon the Chancellor. This 
served as a straw to show the direc- 
tion of the wind. No doubt as to 
its violence can be left on the mind 
of any one who reads from p. 133 to 
Pp 192 of the first volume, where Mr. 
arcourt enters upon an elaborate 
vindication of Mr. Pitt’s pacific po- 
"e towards France. 
am not going to discuss the pros 
and cons of the case, though I urge 
every one to withhold his judgment 
till he can confront the pages of Mr. 
Harcourt with those of Lord Holland 
and Lord John Russell. All I want 
now to call attention to is the pecu- 
liar suavity of Mr. Harcourt’s lan- 
guage towards his opponents, a sua- 
vity which acquires a double grace 
when proceeding from one who has 
denounced gall and ebullitions, as 
aforesaid, and has repudiated all in- 
tention of “ provoking hostility.” I 
forgot to add Lord Brougham’s name 
to those of Lord John and of Lord 
Holland. All three, “we are told,” 
“are so blinded by party prejudices 
as to lose the perception of truth 
in their narrative of facts.” This is 
stated in limine, as the standard by 
which all their narratives should be 
measured. He then comes to the 
“groundless calumnies” of Lord 
Brougham, “the lies of whose Whig 
education have not so wholly sub- 
sided as to leave it calm and pure ;” 
and, therefore, the fermenting spirit 
will sometimes explode in vehement 
vituperation without sufficient regard 
to truth. 

As he approaches Lord John Rus- 
sell, we read as follows :—‘ How any 
man, looking at the facts of history, 
can impute want of foresight to that 
Minister, would be quite incompre- 
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hensible, were there not proofs enough 
that writers who are affected with 
Whiggery, labour under an incapa- 
bility of discerning truth.” I hope 
ou will not fail to mark how guarded 
on arcourt isnot “to provoke hos- 
+ ity.” 
If the reader will turn, my dear 
Maga, to an article in your December 
number, entitled “France, England, 
and Italy,” he will find, if I mistake 
not, a very glaring instance of Mr. 
Pitt’s singular want of foresight ; and 
if the extract there given from Mr. 
Pitt's speeches should fail to drive 
him to a conclusion which Mr. Har- 
court denounces as incomprehensible. 
except in cases of persons afflicted 
with Whiggery, that gentleman will 
himself help to remove his doubts 
and difficulties. For strange to say, 
the same Reverend Leveson Vernon 
Harcourt, who, at p. 145, vol. i, 
blaturates so bitterly against the 
“ Whiggery” which made Lord John 
Russell call in question the foresight 
of Mr. Pitt, unfortunately forgot, that 
at p. 84 of the same volume, he had 
delivered himself of the following 
comment on a letter of Mr. Pitt’s to 
Lord Stafford:—“ It is a remarkable 
proof how much the sagacity of even 
the most experienced statesmen may 
be at fault, when we find that within 
a year of the time when the revolu- 
tionary voleano exploded in France, 
Mr. Pitt viewed with so much com- 
lacency, as the next letter to Lord 
tafford expresses, the state of our 
foreign relations, and the little appre- 
hension he had of any danger from 
the seething materials of that aggres- 
sive spirit which was so soon to boil 
over in a violent eruption.” 

I might quote some more of this 
gentleman’s amenities; as, for ex- 
ample, the passage where, after apos- 
trophizin Mr. Fox with the Quo usgue 
tandem of Cicero, he adds, in a pa- 
renthesis, “Catiline was a Whig;” 
but I think I have said enough to 
put the reader on his guard. This 
done, I can only repeat, that he will 
find these volumes full of instruction; 
provided always, he be well read in 
other like collections of political me- 
moirs and correspondence, otherwise 
he will find them somewhat uninter- 
esting. Ihope that in a subsequent 
edition every thing Mr. Harcourt has 
written may be omitted. Charity 
and truth can only be the gainers, his 


pent-up rancour the only loser b 
such a wholesome expurgation. 
suppose, by the way, that none of 
my readers are so ignorant as to need 
to be told who Sir George Rose was. 
At any rate, I have no space to an- 
swer the question, for the places he 
held were so numerous, that their 
enumeration would occupy the re- 
mainder of My Club Table. 

Down go two more volumes! hur- 
rah ! I shall have them all presently. 
What have we here? “ Narrative of 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan”—two octavo volumes, com- 
prising about 1,000 es. The au- 
thor is Lawrence Olt ant, private 
secretary to Lord Elgin. wish I 
dared speak m a. I want to 
insinuate as delicately as I can that 
although these 1,000 pages—which 
have read, by the way; I have, I 
assure you—are filled with a large 
amount of most entertaining, novel, 
attractive, thrilling, &c., 4 la penny- 
liner incidents, yet I lay them down 
with a great a more knowledge of 
Japan certainly, but with no more 
knowledge of Vr. Oliphant than I 
had at the commencement. Mr. Oli- 
phant will, probably, retort that he 
does not care whether I know him or 
not, any more than whether he knows 
me. But/ do. I maintain that it is 
a crying evil with books of this na- 
ture—books of travels got up in pretty 
bindings, adorned with pretty illus- 
trations, filled with pretty stories, 
and sold at a yey price—that, from 
the first page to the last, you see no 
more of the man, his feelings, charac- 
ter, likings, and dislikings, than if 
you had never opened the volume. 

There are exceptions, I know, to 
this as to every rule. As, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Clark’s “ Peloponnesus,” 
a book which it is impossible to read 
without ae a strong and affec- 
tionate sympathy for the character of 
its genial author. Of another excep- 
tion I shall presently have occasion to 
speak, for it is lying on My Club- 

able, whereas “Peloponnesus” is 
on My Club-Shelves. Still the great 
mass of these books which flutter 
through a season are totally destitute 
of any impress of the living, breathing 
man who walked, like a camera ob- 
scura, on castors--for all the reader 
can know to the contrary—through 
the scenes described. 

I suppose the defect of which I 
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complain is, in part, owing to the 
natural reaction against the offensive 
style of those vulgar travellers who 
are perpetually obtruding themselves 
on the attention of the reader, and 
describing feelings which have no ex- 
istence but on paper. But still, I 
should think, some mean might be 
struck between the cold impassibility 
of Mr. Oliphant and the noisy guffaws 
of inferior travellers. I suppose I 
shall be considered churlish for mak- 
ing these comments on a work which 
must have cost the author a great 
amount of labour, and which, for 
many a year, will be resorted to as 
the great repertory of information 
about China and Japan. It is the 
account of this latter country which 
I have found the most interesting, 
probably because it is the most novel. 

I observe that in discussing the 
probable effects of the treaty recently 
concluded between Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and the Tycoon of 
Japan, Mr. Oliphant so far agrees 
with Mr. Russell, as quoted above, 
that he anticipates the Japanese will 
“be roused into antagonism to us by 
the overbearing and insolent beha- 
viour common, unhappily, to a cer- 
tain class of our countrymen when 
brought into contact with semi-civil- 
ized races.” 

The book is very sumptuously got 
up, with coloured lithographs and 
wood-engravings, and, have no 
doubt, will be perpetually asked for 
at circulating libraries, though I ques- 
tion whether a tithe of cons who 
order it will read it through. 

Far different is the impression you 
gather from Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
“West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 
So great is the freshness with which 
it is written, that as you read you 
get on thoroughly intimate terms with 
the author, and by the time you are 
at the end of the volume you feel as 
if you had known him all your life. 
Every touch is instinct wit none, 
genial sentiments. A few pages only 
suffice to show you that he is a man 
whom you like to have for a fellow- 
traveller. He is looking over his 
passport, and wondering what the 
deuce may be the meaning of the 
Spanish words which denote his sig- 
nalement. He finds that his “Talla” 
is “Alta,” which puts him into very 
good humour; never before had he 
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obtained in a passport any more dig- 
nified description of his body than 
robust. “But then comes the mys- 
tery. If I have any personal vanity, 
it is wrapped up in my beard. It is 
a fine manly article of dandyism 
that wears well in all climates, anc 
does not cost much even when new. 
Well, what has the Don said of my 
beard? It is poblada. I would give 
five shillings for the loan of a Spanish 
dictionaryatthismoment. Poblada/ 
Well! my first effort, if ever I do 
reach Cuba, shall be made with refe- 
rence to that word.” This, however, 
is but some of the garnish on the 
dish—the dish itself bears as solid 
matter and as valuable information 
as any thing M. Oliphant has to 
offer in his heavy diplomatic line. 

Again and again does Mr. Trollope 
recur to the imperative necessity of 
allowing the immigration of Coolies 
to Jamaica. The negro, he says, will 
never work as long as he can eat and 
sleep without it. Place the Coolie or 
Chinaman alongside of him, and he 
must work in his own defence. As it 
is at present in Jamaica, these negro 
gentlemen will not work more than 
three days a week on an average, nor 
above six hours a day. And yet the 
Anti-Slavery Society keeps croaking 
about the necessity of protecting the 
poor negro from the effects of com- 

etition. “I maintain,’ says Mr. 

rollope, “that these men are going 
beyond their mark—that they are 
minding other than their own busi- 
ness, in attempting to interfere with 
the labourofthe West Indian colonies.” 
Gentlemen in the West Indies see at 
once that “the Society is discussin 
matters which it has not studied, an 
that interests of the utmost import- 
ance to them are being played with 
in the dark.” 

I am very glad that Mr. Trollope 
has spoken out so strongly upon this 
matter ; that is, I am neither glad 
nor sorry, only it so happens that my 
opinion, which was a mere creature of 
vague notions picked up here and 
there, is corroborated by his, which is 
founded on facts and personal obser- 
vation; and so my vanity is tickled. 
and I believe that is what I am glad 
at. The fact is, the Benighted Fogies 
will keep up such roaring fires, that 
the room at this moment is insuffer- 
ably hot, and I begin to agree with 
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the negro that three days a-week are 
quite enough. : 

Meanwhile, mind you read this 
capital book, the chapters towards 
the close, on Central America and on 
the Isthmus of Panama question. I 
think if Lord Malmesbury consulted 
his reputation, he would explain the 
meaning of the extraordinary letter 
bearing or professing his signature, 
and which a French adventurer, 
named Belly, seems to have made 

ood use of to foster the notion that 

reat Britain supported some insane 
canal scheme onagigantic scale about 
which very little, if any thing, was 
known in this country till Mr. Trol- 
lope’s book appeared. 

But I am getting tired of these 
ponderous octavos. Let me see if 
My Club-Table has no lighter matter 
to keep one awake with. What is 
this pretty looking green duodecimo 
with equine ornaments on back an 
side. “On the Form of the Horse, 
as it lies open to the inspection of 
the ordinary observer.” Such is its 
title ; and its author is or ought to be 
~ t have seen the book before, now 

think of it,) Dr. Carson. I have 
often wondered that a book of this 
kind has not been previously written. 
(I daresay there have been thousands, 
but I am not going to let my phrase 
be spoiled for all that). It is exactly 
the realization of what I consider the 
beau ideul of a work on this subject. 
There is not a line in it which the 
most simple man cannot understand, 
or which any but a very profound 
man could have written. I say pro- 
found, for there is no doubt that the 
unpretending pages which Dr. Carson 
has here given to the world are the 
fruit of a vast amount of reading, re- 
search, and observation. 

I am not speaking altogether in 
the dark about this coe 1 flatter 
myself I am not wholly ignorant 
about the points of a horse ; at any 
rate [am not so ignorant as not to 
perceive that Dr. Carson can teach 
me and many like me a vast number of 
things which it is very essential every 
one should know who has any thing 
to do witha horse. Dr. Carson takes 
in succession all the points of the ani- 
mal, and shows on rational grounds 
what is in each case the most perfect 
development. 

The section on the foot is one of 
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the most interesting of all. Nothing 
I think is so fruitful of wonder as the 
study of the different parts of a horse’s 
foot, whether frog, crust, bars, or sole. 
How often have I blown up my black- 
smith for not being more merciful 
with his paring-knife on the bars ; but 
I am not quite sure that I ever under- 
stood the reason why, till I read these 
pages of Dr. Carson’s. I suppose I 
1ad picked up somewhere the popular 
fallacy of the expansion of a horse’s 
heels. If I kept a stud, I should put 
this little work into the hands of every 
groom in my stable, having previously 
taken care to master its contents my- 
self. What a capital book for a regi- 
mental library, for example—to teach 
officers not to be taken in by some 
knowing dealer. Imight have spared 
myself the trouble of writing all this, 
for I daresay you know more about 
it than I do, seeing that it is publish- 
ed in Dublin. 

I have been engaged for the last 
hour or two in comparing with the 
original a new translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” or at least of the first part 
of Goethe’s “Faust,” by John Galvan. 
I have been repaid : at least I mean 
just the reverse. Ihave not been re- 
paid for my trouble. The comparison 
thus carefully instituted has furnished 
me with very little matter for censure. 
Mr. Galvan speaks so very modestly 
of his performance that even had the 
result been different, I do not know 
that I could have been severe with 
him. But in point of fact, he is in a 
position to dispense altogether with 
such appeals for indulgence. The 
translation is executed with extreme 
conscientiousness and considerable 
elegance ; far more indeed of the lat- 
ter than could reasonably have been 
expected in so literal a translation. 
Perhaps the best way of giving you 
an idea of its merits is to open the 
volume at random, and make an ex- 
tract. I have stumbled on page 70, 
and on the famous bit commencing 
“Wenn aus dem schrecklichen Ge- 
wiihle.” Let us see how Mr. Galvan 
has rendered it. Faust logwitur. 


Since o'er my thronging horrors stealing, 
A sweet familiar tone once fell 


And stirred the wreck of child-like feeling, 
The chords of memory's magic shell — 
Curse on the jugglery that mocks us, 
And lures with honied words the soul ; 


Binds with its glittering chain, and locks us, 
Poor prisoners, in this gloomy hole! 
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Curs'’d be the power of self-illusion, 

The overweening spirit’s dream ! 
Curs’d be each dazzling, vain delusion, 

That blinds us with its meteor beam! 
Accurs'd be glory’s goal elysian— 

A name to last beyond the grave ! 
Accurs'd be each fond flattering vision, 

Of wife and child, of plough and slave ! 
Accurs’d be Mammon, when, for treasure, 

In danger’s paths he bids us tread ; 
And when in soft voluptuous pleasure, 

He smoothes the pillow ‘neath our head! 
Curse on the wine-cup, and Love weaving 
Its flowery wreath the heart to thrawl ; 

Curse on all Ho ing, all Believing, 
And curse on Patience, above all! 


I call that very spirited and good, 
considering how literal it is in the 
main. The only positive fault I have 
detected is in the dedication. Goethe 
there says, that the friends to whom 
he sang his early lays are no longer 
on earth to listen to the “Faust.” But 
perhaps I had better give the original: 

Sie héren nicht die folgenden Gesiinge, 

Iie Seelen denen ich die ersten sang; 


which Mr. Galvan translates— 


No more they listen to the following lays, 
To whom I sang them first in times of yore. 


According te this the German ought 
to have run as follows: “denen ich 
sie am ersten sang,” which is quite a 
different meaning altogether. This, 
however, is atrifle. The only curious 
—_ is that a stumble should have 
m made so early on in the work. 
Admirable in every way is the trans- 
lation of Marguerite’s song at the 
spinning wheel: “ Meine Ruh ’ist hin.” 
am almost tempted to quote it. I 
hope Mr. Galvan may be induced to 
try his hand at the second part. The 
task is Herculean, but I suspect he 
would acquit himself with credit. 
“Oonfidences,” not by Lamartine ; 
such is the next book I have laid my 
hands on. The author is the author 
of “ Rita ;’ so I hope you are much 
the wiser. The first question which 
arises is, is hea he? I doubtit. I 
have never read “Rita,” but those 
who have, as far as I can learn, are 
of the same opinion as myself on the 
author’s sex. I think it would be a 
good thing if novelists were to draw 
up a dramatis persone of their cha- 
racters. It might serve to call their 
attention to the mistaken but very 
prevalent practice of sketching out 
@ whole legion of characters, without 
ever finishing one well. This book I 
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have in my hand is only a one volume 
novel, and yet it contains, I should 
say, about thirty characters, all of 
which are necessarily of the most 
flimsy tissue—mere skeletons in short, 
not covered with the flesh and sinew 
of feeling and purpose which. build 
up the character of man and woman. 
aiving this, the book is certainly 
well written, and betrays considerable 
wer. It is called “ Confidences,” 
use it is composed in the main of 
letters from a curate to his sister in 
Germany. 

The following is no caricature of 
the style in which fast young ladies 
of the present day couch their re- 
marks : “Oh! do you goin for evan- 

elicals?” asked the other young lady 
riskly, turning to me; “ because 
Kitty has got a sort of hydrophobia 
lately—negroes and organ boys, and 
every thing that is most opposed to 
fresh water and soap. High Church 
and a clean charity school for me: 
surplices and flowers, and all that 
sort of thing, so much more jolly. I 
was in hopes you were of my way of 
thinking, Mr. Esdaile” (page 123). 
On the whole this is a book which 
may be read without disgust. 
or some weeks back I have seen 
lying on My Club-Table a novel, 
in three volumes, called “The Little 
Beauty.” None of the volumes have 
ever been missing. They never moved 
from the same spot on the table. At 
length I thought I would muster up 
courage to read them, and I strongly 
advise you not to follow my example. 
“The Little Beauty” is the daughter 
of an ex-nurse in a nobleman’s family, 
who does all she can to bring her 
child into contact with one of the 
younger sons, Lord Victor Lyle, a 
thorough blackguard, who oaks by 
marrying “ Little Beauty,” whom he 
treats like a brute; his only act of 
kindness to her being the gift of 
widowhood. However, I am not 
going to waste my time and oa by 
any analysis of the plot. should 
not have mentioned the book at all if 
it had not been for the pu of de- 
nouncing the slip-slop English in 
which it is written. Isuppose women 
do consider themselves exempt from 
the irksome pressure of the rules of 
ar ; but I was not prepared to 
nd them claiming an exemption so 
wide as could admit of the following 
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sentence meaning any thing in par- 
ticular: “Nourishment, which be- 
fore was distasteful to him, from her 
hand was accepted with relish ; and 
then to sit and gaze upon that face 
and form which, beautiful as i¢ had 
ever been, was now so matured in 
loveliness, to listen with delight to 
that melodious voice read aloud or 
sing ; thus invariably devoting her- 
self as she did to the alleviation of 
the tediousness of his confinement to 
the sofa.” Here the sentence ends ; 
and if you can tell me what it means, 
I shall be obliged to you. You need 
not trouble yourself about the trifling 
faults of concord in the body of the 
sentence: such insignificant details are 
quite beneath the notice of a woman. 

A few lines further on we have 
the following specimen, scarcely less 
favourable, of a sublime disdain of 
grammatical construction: “The arm 
soon gave indications of improvement; 
the pulse before so feeble and fiutter- 
ing, to gain strength and firmness.” 
But enough of this. Such trash is 
not worth powder and shot. 

Of far — quality is Holme Lee’s 
“ Against Wind and Tide.” In fact 


it is the best novel I have got on /@ y 


Club-Table. The same writer, it wi 
be remembered, has already done her- 
self considerable credit by her former 
productions, “Sylvan Holt’s Daugh- 
ter” and “Kathie Brande.” In fact 
both of these are, in my opinion, su- 
perior to her new novel. But for all 
that, “Against Wind and Tide” is 
much above the average, as I have 
already told you. It recounts the fate 
and fortunes of two natural sons, Cy- 
rus and Robert Hawthorne, the former 
of whom attaches himself to his father, 
Sir Philip Nugent, while the latter 
continues in business with his mo- 
ther’s family. Robert is soon the 
head of the firm of Messrs. Hawthorne 
& Co., while Cyrus Nugent becomes 
his father’s rival, and turns out a 
lawless debauchee. Poetical sate 
requires that Robert should be en- 
vironed with every thing that makes 
life happy, and that C should go 
to the dogs without taking a return- 
ticket. But in the novel, Robert is 
left a widower; left in the common 
lace everyday traffic of middle life, 
oing his duty in the station to which 
it pleased to call him, tical 
justice notwithstanding ; while Cyrus 
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is allowed another chance, a wife to 

ard and guide him, time to redeem 

is follies, friends to share his fortune, 

and the good things of life abun- 

dantly to enjoy. “And so a truce,” 

says the authoress, “to poetical jus- 
tice.” 

I suspect that in the third chapter 
of Part first, recollections of a novel 
of Hacklinder have spoiled the course 
of the story. The plot laid by Debo- 
rah Eliotson to =— her master’s 
nephew in the robbery of the money- 
box seems to be a wanton episode 
which has no bearing on the subse- 

uent development of the narrative. 
t have no great liking for making ex- 
tracts, as you know, but there is one 
passage at the opening of Part se- 
cond which I have caught myself 
reading several times over, so I think 
you may afford me the indulgence of 
quoting it. It is prefaced, I may ob- 
serve, by those beautiful lines from 
Longfellow’s “Ladder of St. Au- 
gustine,” beginning—“All common 
things,” &c. 


*« To be going—to be twenty years old 
—to have no aches, no pains, no regrets 
worthy of the name. It isa glorious 
time, few of us know how glorious until 
we are young no more! We are so like 
travellers with a long journey before 
them, setting off at our topmost speed 
in the bright morning, dashing forward 
impetuous as if the miles would stretch 
before us to infinity, wearying over the 
early ways that must be trodden, disre- 
garding the sunny landscape we are 
passing through, and the wayside flow- 
ers we are trampling down, because our 
eager eyes are fixed on some distant hill 
where the midday sun seems to shine 
with dazzling effulgence. The hill-top 
gained, we behold sterile spots, parched 
and shadowless as African deserts: it is 
no more all beautiful than the country 
we have traversed already—nay, we 
think it even less beautiful. Looking 
wistfully behind us, at last we see dis- 
tinctly the quiet stretches of scenery, the 
green fields, and woods, and rivulets, the 
calm light, the flying showers, that we 
made of such small account, and confess 
in our hearts that the morning is the 
best time of the day, and that we have 
passed over the loveliest district our way- 
faring feet had to tread, before we had 
learnt the wisdom of enjoying and being 
thankful. Children, we are impatient to 
grow up; travellers, we long for our 
journey’s end; old, we could fain put 

k the swift hands on the dial of Time ; 
resting at strange inns, we grow home- 
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sick. and heartsick, and would fain re- 
turn. But no! Forward is the word, 
and God’s will be done!” 


A fine passage is it not, both in 
conception and in language? There 
are two or three more I could name 
of equal beauty, but I must forbear. 

It so happens that there are just 
now two Lives of Thomas & Becket 
canvassing the suffrages of the public; 
both of them written by canons: the 
one a Romish “ Canon of Northamp- 
ton” (so-called); the other, a Protest- 
ant Canon of Canterbury. I hope no 
one will confound the trashy dithy- 
rambs of Mr. Morris with the very 
learned, calm, and entertaining work of 
Canon Robertson, a writer so favour- 
ably known for his accurate and im- 
partial history of the Christian 
Church. In the preface, Mr. Robert- 
son expresses a hope that the whole 
body of the documents relating to the 
history of Becket may speedily find a 

lace in the series of chronicles now 
in progress under the superintendence 


of the Master of the Rolls. I, in turn, 
would venture to hope, that if the 
Master of the Rolls have such a 
scheme in contemplation, he may in- 
trust its execution to Mr. Robertson; 


for sure I am it would be difficult to 
find a writer more thoroughly com- 
petent to undertake a task involving 
a got amount of learning and con- 
siderable subtlety of critical acumen: 
both of them qualities which every 
one will acknowledge him to possess 
in fullest measure. 

Becket’s life is naturally an interest- 
ing subject to Christopher Grim, for 
it was Edward Grim (no doubt an 
ancestor of mine), a Cambridge monk, 
who nearly got his arm cut in two 
from trying to ward off the blows of 
the Archbishop’s murderers. At the 
same time I am quite prepared to en- 
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dorse every word of the very unsenti- 
mental but most sound conclusion at 
which Mr. Robertson arrives respect- 
ing Becket’s character. I shall not 
allow this little family connexion to 
exercise any bias upon my admirably 
constituted mind. 

The biographer wisely remarks 
that we may be carried too far in 
our disposition to make allowance for 
men who lived in times, and under 
the influence of habits of thought, 
very different from our own. The 
question is, whether Becket acted up 
to what light he had, whether of the 
opportunities given him he really 
made the most. Mr. Robertson 
shows, I think, beyond dispute, that 
Thomas of Canterbury cannot bear 
such an inquiry. Perhaps the most 
successful thing, however, in this vo- 
lume, is the complete refutation given 
by Mr. Robertson to the late M. 
Thierry’s theory of Becket’s Saxon 
origin, and of his championship of 
Saxon wrongs. That whole theory 
fades away before the searching cri- 
ticism here directed against it. 

It is a real pleasure to meet with a 
historian who unites in such felicitous 
proportions sound common sense, a 
reverent spirit, solid erudition, a 
genial mind, and a vigorous style. 
These are the qualities which Mr. 
Robertson exhibits in his Church 
History. They do not abandon him 
in the humbler field of Biography. 

Well, I think I have given you 
about as much as you can swallow at 
one gulp. If you get through the 
twenty volumes I have presented to 
you before the first of next month 
you are a much more energetic fellow 
than 

Yours truly, 
CHRISTOPHER GRIM. 





